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A LOS IN 

BY ELLA 

Oh a pleasant August morning, a young lady 
■was walking through the principal street of a 
Tillage composed generally of white houses with 
green blindB, hut which had, nevertheless, a 
yery attractive appearance. The young pedes¬ 
trian was attired in a white dress and black 
mantilla, with the inevitable round hat that 
seems indispensable to a country toilet, a blue 
veil, and a handkerchief carefully tied around 
her neck to protect it from the sun. A small 
umbrella completed her means of defence against 
that aggressive luminary; and thus armed, she 
pursued her promenade in a complacent frame 
of mind, until she reached a pretty cottage 
house that stood a little hack from the road. 

A sign between the windows had made its 
appearance there since the preceding day; and 
the young lady started in surprise that was 
quite unmingled with pleasure, as she read the 
name: “Robert Treadwell, Attorney at Law.” 
She had unconsciously come to a stand still 
, before the cottage, and was not aware that a 
gentleman, probably “Robert Treadwell,” him- 
\self, who stood in the doorway, was attentively 
Regarding her. 

\ People generally show to better advantage 
Igainst a background of trees and grass than 
cr^e of brick and mortar, and Regina Marlbut 
w\uld have attracted notice anywhere. Not on 
account of her exceeding beauty, for that she 
hM not; she was unique-looking, rather than 
pre^y, and had one of those puzzling faces that 
are pronounced not to have “a single good fea¬ 
ture* by critics who, nevertheless, acknowledge 
the tfcarm of the tout ensemble. Miss Marlbut 
was ®lled “stylish-looking;” her mantilla was 
worn with a sort of indescribable grace, and the 
Boft, vhite dress floated around her in folds that 
were juite unattainable by the other femalo 
denizen of Unionville. 

^Thoights of this nature were passing rapidly 
through the mind of the gentleman, who was 
looking^at Miss Regina as attentively as she 
was lootyng at the sign; and becoming, at length, 
aware o5 his presence, an angry blush, and a 
hasty let-Jng down of the blue veil, were prelimi¬ 
naries to fc “double-quick” retreat that plainly 
declared an indignant frame of mind. 

And Regina was indignant; she felt herself 
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and her family to be exceedingly injured people, 
while she looked upon Mr. Robert Treadwell as 
an impertinent upstart. Ever since she could 
remember, her father, Judge Marlbut, had been 
the one lawyer who had hitherto proved suffi¬ 
cient to settle the difficulties of Unionville; and 
he was yearly in the receipt of a comfortable 
income through the quarrelsome propensities of 
his neighbors. Now, however, a rival had ap¬ 
peared upon the -field; and as people are pro¬ 
verbially disposed to favor young aspirants, to 
the neglect of those who have the prestige of age 
and experience, Regina Marlbut foresaw a series 
of annoyances and disappointments that were 
highly exasperating. 

In this frame of mind, she entered the plea¬ 
sant, comfortable-looking house that Judge 
Marlbut prided himself on having procured 
through his own industry. It was well-shaded, 
green-blinded, and adorned with climbing vines 
and ornamental shrubs. The large, cool parlor 
was covered with matting, that always went 
down the first of May, and came up the first of 
November; Regina’s piano occupied one of the 
recesses; and flowers, books, and knick-nacks 
displayed a much greater degree of taste than, 
is usually met with in country villages. In fact, 
it was the “crack” parlor of Unionville; and 
parties there were always sure to bo pleasant 
ones. 

Mrs. Marlbut, a tall, thin lady, with rather 
an anxious expression of countenance, was 
flourishing a fly-brush over the various fancy 
articles on the center-table, when the daughter 
entered, with a face that plainly showed some¬ 
thing had gone amiss. Every expression of 
. that face was a matter of interest and specula¬ 
tion. to tho whole household; she had been 
: named Regina—“little queen,” and little queen. 
: she had always been. 

“The Olmstcad Cottage has been taken,” ob- 
: served Regina, in answer to her mother’s in- 
: quiring look. 

“Has it?” said Mrs. Marlbut, with consider- 
: able animation. “Well, that is pleasant, is it 
not?” for possibly one or two sons might be 
■ included in the family. 

: “Yery ‘pleasant,’ indeed,” continued the 
young lady, “especially as the person who has 
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taken it has mounted an imposing sign an- $ long fixed upon this as tho period when she 
nouncing that he is an ‘Attorney at Law.’ Papa, 5 intended to strike for new garments, made ex¬ 
in particular, will consider it ‘pleasant.’ ” j pressly for her, instead of putting up with Re- 
“ Attorney at Law!” Mrs. Marlbut dropped \ gina’s old ones; Masters Allen, Henry, and 
the fly-brush in dismay, and sank clown beside \ Thomas discoursed eloquently of rabbits, dogs, 
her daughter, who was tracing an arabesque \ guns, horses, and all the et ceteras indispen- 
pattern upon tho straw matting with tho point \ sable to the happy existence of the noun mas- 
of her umbrella. Her tone would seem to imply $ culine; whilo Mrs. Marlbut dreamed of new 
that an attorney at law was as dangerous an i; curtains, ami carpets, and a wing; and Regina 
animal as a gorilla; for, poor lady! sho had$ had played so often on an imaginary harp, and 
never contemplated the possibility of a rival tos entered and alighted from a mystical carriage 
the jud^e. i so many times, that she was frequently sur- 

“Have you seen him?” was her next inquiry. \ prised not to see the ono in tho boudoir that 
“What sort of a person is he?” \ was to spring into existence with the wing, and 

“An exceedingly disagreeable-looking man,” $ the other before tho door, 
replied her daughter, “ho was standing in tho\ “The Septon case,” upon which all these 
door, a3 I passed, with a sort of ‘ will-you-walk-^ future glories hung, was a very “hard case” in 
into -my -parlor- said - tho-spider-to-the-fly’-ex- ^ every sense of the word. Tho family to whom 
pression, and stared at mo so impertinently that \ it belonged were also in a state of expectancy; 

I had to drop my veil, and hurry on ” 5 but they differed from tho Marlbuts in expect- 

“One of those screwing pettifoggers, I sup -5 ing what they had actually enjoyed, instead 
pose, said Mrs. Marlbut, disconsolately; “and^ 0 f looking forward to luxurious surroundings 
n Yankee, I ve no doubt they are always rov-ij which they had never known. Their “place” 

1D S' S was situated just beyond Unionville, that is, 

It was a subject of congratulation with Mrs. > tho place they had occupied for some years 
Marlbut that Unionville was not within the [ back; but floating stories of former grandeur, 
bounds of Yankee-dom, which sho regarded as j when they had resided with the grandfather of 
a decidedly foreign country; and all obnoxious > the family—who bad always promised to leave 
individuals of unknown antecedents were at j them tho bulk of his wealth, which he did to 
once consigned to that much-abused section. : all intents and purposes; but other heirs, by 
It will bo dreadful if this interferes with J some quibble of law, managed to defeat his 
your father 8 business, continued tho prudent j evident wishes and obtain possession of tho 
mother, “I have a presentiment that this new ;; greater part of the estate—quite overwhelmed 
man is ono of thoso lawyers who will stop at'the denizens of Unionville with a feeling of 
nothing; and your father is so strictly honor- j profound awe and admiration, 
able that he is no match for such people. There,; The Septons did not “visit” in the village 
too, is tho Septon case that has hung on hand ; except an occasional stiff call at Judge Mar 1 
bo long— supposo that ho should get hold ofJ but’s, which always put Regina into a quit 
that, and by some quibble, which these potti-1 passion, and made her vow never to return h 
foggers always understand, should bring it ; The yow, however, was always broken in o'e- 
through triumphantly—what will become of \dience to her mother’s commands; and evry 
our expected fortune then?” | time that she saw the Septons, her desirefor 

It is a very pleasant thing to bo comfortably Uhe successful termination of their everladng 
situated, with every moderate want gratified, i] aw suit becamo more intense. If theyauc- 
and a possibility, at least, of waking up some Reeded, Judgo Marlbut was to he rewardd for 
morning a comparative millionaire. This agree-1 his persevering exertions with a comfotoble 
able prospective had for somo time past dazzled \ slice of the personal property; and mrvy an 
tho vision of tho Marlbuts, with the exception 5 hour, when his wife and children wer fast 

of tho judge, who never expected anything until as ieep, did tho worthy man pore ovr the 

he saw it; and the phrase, “when we get rich,” s wearisome papers in the hope of strik^g out 
was so frequently employed in the family, that J a new ij ea i n the c haotio materials before 
if somo unfeeling, but truthful prophet had as- J him. He consulted authorities, and nvesti- 
811 red them that this millennium would never jgated facts; but nothing definite had at been 
arrive, the death blow to their hopes, and anti- ^accomplished, for it required a pretty »owerful 
cipations, and castle-buildings would have been j! battery to bo brought to hear againslthe nine 
too much to bear. points that are classed under the headof “pos- 

Miss Annabella Marlbut, aged twelve, had 5 session.” ' 
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ijudge Marlbut was not one to neglect the $ 
actual bird in the hand for the possible bird in^ 
the bush, and he attended to bis regular busi- ^ 
ness as systematically as ever— only taking up £ 
the Septon case, like a piece of legal knitting, { 
when ho had nothing else to do. Time and \ 
patience had smothered out a few of the minor 
tangles, but the great body of the snarl re- 
mained in ataiu quo; and the whole thing ap- \ 
peared to the practical lawyer very much in £ 
the light of Western lots, s 

The judge was rather a heavy-looking, easy \ 
sort of man, who took things quietly; and when i; 
he came home to dinner, that day, the excited \ 
recital of his wife and daughter produced very ^ 
little effect upon him. s 

<“Live and let live,’ 11 said he, cheerfully,^ 
“any one else has as much right hero as I s 
have—and I think that the best thing X can do ; 
ia to go and call upon him.” j 

“Call upon him!” exclaimed Mrs. Marlbut | 
and Regina, In os severe a tone as though j 
“Robert Treadwell, Attorney at Law,” had been j 
a fit subject for the States’ Prison; while Re- ; 
. gina added severely, ! 

“I declare, papa, you are really too bad to « 
go and take up with a stranger in this way! j 
One, too, who will try to get everything away ; 
from you that he possibly can! I think that t 
he ought to ho frowned down instead of being : 
called upon.” • 

“I don’t believo in frowning people down,” j 
replied the judge, good-humoredly, “it never: 
did any good yet. I always find that if you treat: 
people as though you expected them to act like 
pick-pockets, they are pretty sure to do it.” 

-Mrs. Marlbut shook her head hopelessly at 
Regina, to intimate that she considered the 
judge beyond the power of moral suasion, and 
that they must act upon their own responsibility 
without expecting to find an ally in him. 

•JVhen the pater-famWas returned at tea-time, 
he had, evidently to his own satisfaction, “been 
and gone, and done it.” His descriptive powers, 
however, were limited, or else ho never indulged 
them; and the only account that the family re¬ 
ceived of the new attorney at law was that he 
was a very nice fellow. 

• “Has he his family with him?” inquired Mrs. 
Marlbut, disdaining to ask in plain terms if 
“the creature" were married. 

“Family?” repeated the judge, in surprise. 
“Why, no—he is a single man.” 

“A wiry-haired, old bachelor, I suppose,” 
observed his wife, contemptuously. 

s ‘He ia not at all old,” was the reply; “he is 
in the very prime of life.” 


As tho judge applied this term indiscrimi¬ 
nately to any amount of years under seventy, 
Mrs. Marlbut thought no more of the matter; 
but the glimpse that Regina had obtained of 
tho “exceedingly disagreeable-looking man,” 
did not exactly convey the impression of “wiry 
hair” or attendant wrinkles. 

Very few evenings had elapsed, before Mr. 
Treadwell responded to tho warm invitations of 
Judge Marlbut, by presenting himself in tho 
comfortable parlor, where Miss Regina was 
“trying” the last new opera. The young lady 
rose in some confusion, as tho very gentle¬ 
manly-looking stranger entered; and as sho 
had quite forgotten the physique of “Robert 
Treadwell, Attorney at Law,” she was somewhat 
at a loss in the dimly-lighted parlor. 

The judge, however, came in just at the right 
moment; and with much cordiality, introduced 
Mr. Treadwell to his wife and daughter. Tho 
ladies were very much surprised, he looked so 
much better than they had expected; and the 
Unionvillo beaux suffered by comparison. Re¬ 
gina soon made the discovery that he had very 
fine gray eye 3 , splendid teeth, a carefully cul¬ 
tivated moustache, with a particularly com¬ 
manding figure; and an air of power, both 
physical and mental, that made itself felt at 
once. 

Tho young lady, however, was not subdued 
by theso advantages; on the contrary, they ap¬ 
peared to increase her ire, and her manner, 
during Mr. Treadwell’s very moderate visit, 
was chilling in the extreme. The judge, who 
appeared to bo quite fascinated with his rival, 
volunteered to walk down the Etreet with him, 
and Mrs. Marlbut and Regina were left looking 
at each other in silent astonishment. 

“Regina!” exclaimed her mother, in an im¬ 
pressive voice. 

“Mamma!” exclaimed the daughter, with 
equal impressiveness. 

? “Tho very one to succeed!” groaned Mrs. 

| Marlbut. “The girls will all be crazy after 
'him, and ho will bo spoiled in a very short 
i time. Wo must set tho fashion of putting him 
\ down without delay.” 

\ Regina did a little mental arithmetic. 

$ “There are just thirty-three single females 
| in Unionvillo,” Baid Bhe, “and exactly ten malo 
' individuals who are unappropriated. The pro- 
i babilitics, therefore, aro decidedly in favor of 
| Mr. Treadwell’s being taken up instead of being 
j put down.” 

I Mrs. Marlbut thought so too; but she replied, 
< energetically, 

i “We can try it, at any rate. Pcoplo generally 
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follow one lead; and there is something about i eye-glasses, much to the indignation of the in- 
that man that exasperates me—lie seems to bo {.suited damsels. Regina bit her lip in angry 
so very cool and comfortable.” disappointment as she saw how things were 

There was no denying this; and Regina quite \ going on. People did not enjoy themselves as 
echoed her mothor’s sentiment in feeling a ^ usual; for the city exquisites threw an air of 
strong desire to crush out the intruder. Sho i stiffness over the assemblage that fastened upon 
would like to get the better of him in some jj them like a spell. 

way—what those familiar with horses term “the { After an hour or two of this purgatory, Mr. 
whip-hnnd;” and sho could not regain her equa -1 Treadwell entered the room, evidently as un- 
nimity until sho had accomplished it. \ embarrassed and Bure of a cordial reception as 

It might naturally ho supposed that the ad- {though he had brought his invitation in his 
vent of a young, unmarried man, so far superior S pocket, Mrs. Marlbut and her daughter ex~ 
to the native productions of Unionville, would { changed glances, and were inexpressibly puz- 
linvc been hailed, even by the “little queen,” J zled; for the young lawyer was certainly too 
with much inward satisfaction; but her dimi- \ much of a gentleman to force himself upon 
nutive majesty was not left to the mercy of J people who had studiously slighted him. 
Unionville for the indispensablo article of i; Before the evening was over, Regina unwill- 
beaux: she had city acquaintances who were singly admitted to herself that she was glad he 
very willing to exchange a winter month in j had come. Everybody brightened up at liis 
town for a summer month in the country; and* arrival; there was so much life and geniality 
both mamma and daughter would have scorned { about him that stiffness and reserve could not 
the idea of anything but a city match. ;> exist in his presence, and the ice soon began to 

The ladies of tho Marlbut family viewed Mr. 5 thaw and rapidly melted away. Under his ex- 


Treadwell only as the would-be rival of the 
good-natured judge, whoso wife angrily de¬ 
clared that “sho really believed he would bite 
his own nose off if anybody wanted it"*—which 
sacrifice ho wa3 not likely to bo called upon 
for: first, because this feature, in the judge, 
was decidedly more useful than ornamental; 
and secondly, people of the most grasping na¬ 
tures arc generally satisfied with one. 

>Mr. Treadwell remained in blissful ignorance 
of tho strong feeling against him; and as tho 
people of Unionville generally, and tho women- 
kind particularly, endeavored to make him feel 
at home, ho soon camo to tho conclusion that 
ho had established himself in very pleasant 
quarters. 

When the cool evenings of September arrived, 
Mrs. and Miss Marlbut determined to give a 
party; and this party was given for the express 
purpose of “putting down” Mr. Treadwell. 
Everybody was asked who could bo thought 
of—everybody but tho offending lawyer—and 
Rogina had been assured that two or threo 
gentlemen from the city would graciously con¬ 
descend to “assist.” 

Tho “little queen" was very lovely in her 
white dress, (sho was partial to white,) with tho 
wreath of geranium leaves in her dark hair; 
and Mr. Hummelford, tho chief city grandee, 
had got himself up in magnificent stylo. But, 
unfortunately, ho considered that his manner \ 
should match his dress: and he and his coad-5 
jutors drew themselves up loftily, and took difl- j 
tant views of tho Unionville belles through their : 


i cellent management Regina was speedily seated 
! at tho piano, and her music was always con- 
; sidered well worth listening to. Mr. Treadwell 
was prevailed upon to join his magnificent bass 
voice to her soft contralto, and all became good- 
humored over n ridiculous “medley,” which 
happily suited tho voices of tho entire com¬ 
pany. 

Then the young lawyer proposed plays, in 
which they all became so much interested that 
they romped like children; and the stately Mr. 
Hummelford found himself ordered about very 
much to his astonishment. But tho gentlemen 
soon saw that those who would not enjoy them¬ 
selves were quietly thrown out; and they en¬ 
tered into the spirit of it with hearty good-will 
They had a jig and a country-dance, and were 
uproarious and happy in the highest degree. 
Everybody departed in a giggle, as they assured 
Regina that they had never enjoyed themselves 
so much; and Mrs. Marlbut and her daughter 
were left to talk over tho events of the evening. 

“I wonder what could have brought Mr. 
Treadwell here?” said Regina, reflectively. “It 
was certainly very odd.” 

“Our evil genius, I suppose,” replied her 
mother; “I am sure that / didn’t invite him.” 

“‘Didn’t invito him!’” repeated her hus¬ 
band, in surprise. “Why, I thought of courso 
you did, or else meant to and forgot it; so I 
told him that he must be sure and come to the 
fandango. I can’t imagine why you didn’t in¬ 
vito him; he was certainly the nicest fellow 
hero this evening.” 
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“If that isn’t exactly like men!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marlbut, indiguautly. “A person no 
sooner gets a little affair all nicely arranged, 
but some donkey of a man ia Bure to put his 
foot through it!” 

Regina looked at her mother and laughed. 

“It is no use, mamma,” said she; “Mr. 
Treadwell is our fate, and we may as well ac¬ 
cept him.” 

Not long aftor this the young lawyer dropped 
in, ono day, at his friend’s office, and found him 
poring intently over a bundle of papers. 

“Here is the most confounded knot,” said the 
judge, “that ever I attempted to untie! Just 
look over this mess, will you? and see if you 
can make head or tail of it.” 

Robert Treadwell began to read the parti¬ 
culars of the Septon case, and his fine counte¬ 
nance glowed with interest. 

“Will you let me carry these over to my office 
for an hour or two?” said he. “I can collect 
my thoughts better when I am quite alone.” 

“Carry them where you please,” replied the 
judge, good-humoredly; “I am not at all sure 
that I should mind your dropping them to the 
bottom of the ocean—they have been such a 
plague to me! I have always felt that some¬ 
thing ought to be clone, and might be done, if one 
could but get hold of the right thread; the pro¬ 
perty is clearly theirs in justice, if not in law.” 

Mr. Treadwell returned the paperB punc¬ 
tually in an hour or two, and said that, with 
the judge’s permission, ho would study the 
case. In a few days the two lawyers held a 
long consultation over tho matter, and the re¬ 
sult of it was that Judge Marlbut packed him¬ 
self and his coadjutor into a buggy and drove 
over to the Septon mansion. 

<Mr. Septon waB a very dignified gentleman, 
and rather shy of new introductions; but when 
Mr. Treadwell’s mission was explained, ho re¬ 
ceived a cordial welcome and hearing. 

Judge Marlbut kept his own counsel in hia 
family, and they innocently supposed that “the 
Septon Case” remained just where it was before. 
But success finally crowned tho efforts of tho 
indefatigable lawyers, and then the judge went 
home and told what Mr. Treadwell had done. 

Mrs. Marlbut turned pale with dismay. 

Ms it possible,” she exclaimed, at length, 
“that you have given up this case, on which 
wo depended so much, to a perfect stranger? 
Actually taken tho bread out of your children’s 
mouth to put it into this adventurer’s!” 

-“The ‘bread’ was never in the children’s 
mouths,” replied the judge, stoutly, “nor even 
on the road to them; for if I had pottered over 


the case a hundred years, I never should have 
hit upon the bright thought which Treadwell 
has just carried through. Ho is not ‘an ad¬ 
venturer* either, but an excellent, well-con¬ 
nected young man from the old Granite state, 
where he has a father and mother, and other 
relatives, for whom he has no need to blush.” 

This was a lengthy speech for the judge; but 
Mrs. Marlbut merely said, “I knew that he was 
a Yankee!”—as though that explained all—and 
walked up stairs to tell Regina that they were 
ruined, and that the judge would probably be 
obliged to saw wood for the rest of his life, 
while the female portion of the family went out 
to service. 

Mrs. Marlbut, however, had mistaken her 
vocation when she took to prophesying; for, 
instead of being ruined, they found themselves 
better off than they had ever been before. On 
coming into possession of his property, Mr. 
Septon scrupulously paid the commission that 
he had promised; and Mr. Treadwell and the 
judgo quarreled about the appropriation of it— 
each disclaiming any right to tho fee—until it 
was finally decided to compromise matters and 
divide the sum between them. 

Mr. Treadwell’s fortune was made; clients 
came from far and near, and Unionville could 
not make enough of him. Even Mr. Septon 
descended a little from his grandeur to pay the 
rising young lawyer marked attention; he had 
been seen walking and driving with the youngest 
of tho three rather mature Misses Septon, and 
it was whispered that no very dreadful conse¬ 
quences would follow if ho Bhould aspire to the 
honor of becoming literally “ono of the family.” 
He appeared to enjoy himself extremely, and all 
ideas of putting him down lmd been given up 
in despair. 

One winter evening, Regina was Bitting quite 
alone in the parlor, suffering from a trouble¬ 
some cold. Tho judgo and his wife had gone 
to a lecture—the children were pulling molasses 
candy in the kitchen—and the “little queen” 
was in quite a despondent frame of mind. She 
had her harp, hut tho carriage had not come 
yet; and, somehow or other, she did not feel 
half as happy as she did before. 

In the midst of these reflections, Mr. Tread¬ 
well entered the room; and as his eye fell upon 
the graceful occupant of the arm-chair, in her 
simple home dress, ho thought of “Ik Marvel’s” 
description of “a sweet-faced girl, with a pretty 
little foot lying out upon the hearth,” and 
bit of lace running round the swelling throat,” 
and inquired much more tenderly than usual 
after Mies Regina’s health. 
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Her eyes filled with tears, Bhe knew not why; 
and there was quite an embarrassing pause, 
until Mr. Treadwell proposed a game of chess. 
Ho had never offered to play with her before, 
and the young lady’s face brightened with an¬ 
ticipated triumph; for she was ar, excellent 
player, and it would bo auch a triumph to 
achieve a victory over the provokingly cool 
young man who had foiled her so many times. 

The young lawyer was not unobservant of 
the bright face before him, as ho managed the 
men; and ho smiled to himself as he read 
her thoughts. Regina opened the game quite 
fiercely, and swept off her adversary’s pawns 
with great rapidity; while Mr. Treadwell was 
perfectly cool, and evidently knew very well 
what ho was about. Ho admired the brilliant 
play of his antagonist, but did not seem at all 
discomposed as piece after pieco disappeared, 
and even the queen was ignominiously lost. 
After this disaster, he patiently moved along 
a solitary pawn, until it had almost attained to 
royalty, whon Regina’s dimplod fingers closed 
suddenly upon it, as she remarked triumph¬ 
antly, “I am determined that you shall not win 
a queen!” 

•Her companion mado no roply, but atten¬ 
tively considered his pieces. There were very 
few of them left; and Regina rather impatiently< 
awaited the next movo, for she had an admirably 
arranged plan, to checkmate him very speedily. 
But Mr. Treadwell’s move disarranged matters a 
little. Rather recklessly she advanced a pawn. 

t*Stale-mate!” said her adversary, quietly; 
and the matter was ended. 

-Regina started in surprise, and almost re¬ 
turned to her first opinion that Mr. Tread¬ 
well was “an exceedingly disagreeable-looking 
man.” She sat, for a moment, studying him— 
this exaspcratingly successful individual, of 
whom bIiq could never, by any possibility, get 
the upper hand; she was not accustomed to 
defeat, and she could scarcely understand it; 
but a blush of confusion overspread her face, 
whon she saw the smile around Mr. Treadwell’s 


lips, that seemed to Bay, “Well, what do you 
think of me?” 

She tried to move back her chair; but the 
gentleman had-seized her hand, as ho whis¬ 
pered significantly, “Are you ‘determined that 
I shall not win a queen,’ Regina?” 

Not being prepared with any other answer, 
and still suffering from an angry feeling of 
being overreached, the young lady burst into 
tears. Mr. Treadwell came out and distin¬ 
guished himself. He had fallen in love with 
Regina on the very morning in which sho first 
fell into a rage with him; he could not rest 
easy until ho had seen her again; and, in spite 
of her chilling manner, he vowed that, if it were 
within the range of human effort to accomplish, 
that girl should be his wife; it was for her sake 
alone that he had exerted himself in his pro¬ 
fession; and “many other things too tedious to 
mention.” 

Regina asked rather maliciously what would 
become of Miss Septon; and Mr. Treadwell 
manifested a callousness to that young lady’s 
fate that would have mado her decidedly un¬ 
comfortable if Bhe had known it. 

What Mrs. Marlbut unexpectedly witnessed a 
few moments afterward, caused her to retreat 
suddenly upon the judge with “a tale of hor¬ 
ror;” but he gave her no comfort at all, and 
said that he know all about it, and that he 
had taken her to the lecture on purpose. That 
worthy, however, liked a little quiet fun occa¬ 
sionally; and the next time that he encountered 
his daughter, he said, very solemnly, 

“I dcolare, Regina, you are really too bad to 
go and take up with a stranger in this way. I 
think that he ought to be ‘ frowned down,’ ” etc. 

“Oh, papa! Pon’t!” she remonstrated. 

•Mrs. Marlbut was next shocked, by an an¬ 
nouncement from the judge, that “he and Robert 
were going into partnership.” And they went. 

Also Robert and Regina, who managed to be 
tolerably happy, although she had married 
“an exceedingly disagreeable-looking man”— 
a Unionvillian, and a Yankee. 
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A PERFECT SAVAGE. 


BE MARY E. CLARK E. 


“Ella, read this,” said Mr. Clarkson, tossing 
t letter to his daughter, as became into the 
room where she sat sewing. 

Like a dutiful daughter she obeyed. 

“Well, papa, the spare room is ready. When 
tiD become?”" 

. “To-night. He will stay two or three month’s. 

I don’t supposo it will bo very pleasant, dear; but 
is he is my cousin Tom’s only child, I can 
•orcely refuse to receive him, as a visitor, 
lor ft,short time.” 

“Where is Sorimptown, father?” said Ella, 
rtfecripg to the date of the letter. 

“In Washington Territory. Poor Toni, after 
Ms wifo died* became a perfect Timori, and re¬ 
solved-to avoid all intercourse with humanity. 
He'took Lionel, this boy, with him, and emi- 
grated to the far West. He gave no one his 
sddrefia; wrote no word home; and this letter, 
communicating the news of his death; and his 
soft’s wish to see something of city life, is the 
first I have heard of him for eighteen years.” 

“How old is my cousin ?” 

“Let me see! Lionel must be nearly thirty.” 

“And has lived all his lifo at Scrimptown?” 

“Since he was ten or twelve years old. I 
wpect he is a perfeot savage, my love: but wc 
be hospitable for poor Tom’s sak^. He 
wta iny classmate. Dear, deni 1 ho^ \:me flics! 
Ia dimter ready, Ella?” 

“There’s the bell, now,” said the little house¬ 
keeper, laying aside her work; and the father • 
*od daughter left the room. 

“Annt Lizzie,” said Ella, qb they met an 
elderly lady in the hall, “we expect a visitor j 
to-night. A young gentleman, auntie. Trim : 
D P your best cap, auntie, to set at him.” j 

, ,, ^ om Boyd’s son,” eaid Mr. Clarkson, hand- j 
her the letter. j 

“Tom dead! Poor fellow! Well, Lionel was i 
* pretty boy.” ; 

Hinuer over, Mr. Clarkson was enjoying his ; 


nap on the sofa, aunt Lizzie was knitting, and 
Ella reading, when the parlor door'opened, and 
a tall, very-tall figure, filled the vacated space. 

“Is Mr. Clarkson here?” A deep, not un¬ 
musical voico asking this question roused tlio 
sleeping man, who sat up and looked at the 
speaker. 

“I am Lionel Boyd, sir.” 

“And heartily welcome here!” said Mr. 
Clarkson, grasping his hands. “Ella, my dear, 
your cousin. Lizzie, you remember Lionel’s 
father?” 

■ Probably if the choice had been offered him, 
Lionel would rather have faced a loaded cannon 
than the two graceful, elegantly dressed ladies 
who now greeted him;-but hc^ bowed silently, 
aud (hen turning his back on both, sat down 
: besido Mr. Clarkson; aunt Lizzie arched her 
eyebrows, Ella shrugged her shoulders, and 
then with one exchanged glance they resumed 
their seats. 

• Ella’s thoughts ran something in this style: 

“H’m, manners are scarce in Crimptown, 
so are tailors, I guess. Light great-coat coming 
to his heels, twenty years old if it’s a day; ami 
where did the animal get that hat he keeps on 
to show its beauty I presume? What boots! 
Brown as an Indian. A perfect savage! I'll 
go make him talk. Cousin Lionel!” she said, 
aloud. 

The ybung man started as if she had fired a 
pistol at his ear, and turned his chair to face 
her, with a jerk that almost upset the young 
lady’s gravity. 

“Ma’am!” 

“I hope you had a pleasant journey.” 

“Cold, ma’am, awful!” 

“I have noticed that it is apt to be so in 
January.” 

“It is in our parts, ma’am!” 

“What shall I say now ?” thought Ella. “ How 
the man stares!” 
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A sudden jerk of her cousin’s chair back to 
its first position, mode the muscles round her 
mouth so rebellious that she was glad ho did 
not see her. Mr, Clarkson succeeded rather 
better in drawing forth the young man's con¬ 
versational powers; but his awkward bashful- 
ncss, whenever Ella joined into the chat, mado 
tho afternoon a mixture of ludicrous and em¬ 
barrassing attempts to entertain him. 

Tea time was still worse. The useful hat waa 
removed only upon Mr. Clarkson’s giving a mild 
hint to that effect, and, like Dickens’ Captain 
Cuttle, ho seemed lost without feeling it upon 
his head. , His dark hair was very long, and 
curled almost like a girl’s in his neck; he wore 
a heavy beard and moustache, through which 
glimpses of white, even teeth appeared; his eyes, 
which ho never raised, were large and very 
dark, and altogether ho was a fine specimen of a 
handsome Western man; but liis old-fashioned, 
ill-fitting clothes, hia extreme bashfulncsa and 
ludicrous terror of Ella and her aunt made his 
emotions constrained; and ho seemed to Ella to 
fairly swell his hauds and feet, so much did 
they appear to bo in the owner’s way. He 
stirred his tea with all the energy necessary to 
dig a well, and then swallowed it scalding hot 
at one mouthful; ho dried tho tears which fol¬ 
lowed this operation with his napkin, and then 
put that article into his pocket. Ella’s inquiries 
and offers to serve him with the food before him 
wero the occasion of such a deluge of crimson 
over hia face, and such nervous jerking move¬ 
ments, that finally, in sheer pity, she loft him 
to her fathcc. 

Days glided into weeks. At Mr. Clarkson’s 
suggestion, Lionel had his outer man put into 
civilized trim by a barber and tailor; but Ella 
made no progress in her endeavors to place him 
at his easo. Ho went out with her father every 
day, and sho soon heard of his investing largo 
sums of money in different business concerns, 
and of his intelligence, and shrewd, “wide 
awake” conversation among men; but—did she 
propose music? he listened with grave atten¬ 
tion, but not a word of comment could sho win; 
the proposal to introduco him to her friends 
seemed to fairly convulse him with terror; and 
one evening, when she gave a party, he van¬ 
ished, and was not seen till morning, when he 
was found wrapped in a blanket, fast asleep in 
the Butnmer-houso in tho garden. 

“Bother the man!” muttered tho little beauty, 
as she sat, one day, turning the leaves of somp 
new music, “I can’t get him out of my head. 
Here he has been for one whole month actually 
in the house with me, and I know no more about 


\ him than if lie lived at the North Pole. He’s 
$ ns mute as a fish ; not a compliment, not a word 
5 if wo sit together for hours, except yes, ma’am 
\ no, ma’am, as if I wero his grandmother.” 

£ “Cousin Ella!” 

i The deep, grave tones wero close beside her. 
j She started up, for in her cousin’s face was 
\ no sign of baskfulncss, no awkwardness in his 
; position, only a sad earnestness. 

; “lam the bearer of news that will pain you,” 
t and two strong hauds prisoned her little ones 
t ns ho put her gently in her chair again, and 
t bent over her. “I came because I am, I feel, 

; a better messenger than one of your father’s 
; clerks!” 

| “ Father P* 

; “Has had a bad fall, cousin. No, you cannot 
: go. lie will bo here immediately. I will not 
: deceive you; he is very much injured,” 

\ “How?” 

; “ He slipped on the ice, at the head of a flight 

: of steps. A carriage stopped! He is here. "NV'.II 
; you have his room ready when I come?” 

: Wisely he gave her something to do, for she 

• threw off the faintness of terror and went to 
: her father’s room. Her cousin came soon, and 

in his strong arms he held her dear father, who 

• smiled to Ella as Lionel placed him gently upon 
: the bed. 

! A week of pain followed the fall—cruel, 

■ agonizing pain, and the cousins were constant 
: watchers. In tho earnest desire to be useful, 

! Lionel forgot to bo bashful; and many a tear of 
: tenderness started to the father’s eyes, ns ho 
; saw the strong man’s core for the little nurse. 

| Every' hour found him at his post, now altering 

■ the invalid’s position, now genlly, tenderly cora- 
| forting tho pale girl. All that doctor's skill 
! and tender nursing could do wn3 vain, and Ella 
' had the agony of an orphan’s grief to bear. It 

was a bitter blow and seemed unendurable. 

| For weeks she waa in a stato of entire opathy, 
smiling sadly when she found the traces of her 
: cousin’s care at every step, but pining, sinking 
under her grief. Another blow fell, but it 
roused instead of ctushing her. Her fathers 
affairs were found to bo in a complicated state, 
and the knot was finally unraveled only to show 
that ho died penniless. 

“A teacher, Ella?” 

“Yes, cousin, I am sure of my music and 
German.” 

“But_I—it may be premature, Ella. I did 

not mean to say anything now—while—trouble 
—I know I am an uncouth savage, not 6t for 

such a dainty darling—I mean—I-- 

Crimgon and confused ho stood after this 
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eloquent address, and, strange to stay, her 
color and embarrassment equaled his own. 

“Ella I" 

“res.” 

“I am rieh—I mean poor if you will let me 
giro you—I mean-” 

“You mean that you would like to marry 


Ella and go shares,” said aunt Lizzie, from the 
other side of the room. 

“Just so!” said the Western man, emphati¬ 
cally; and ho took the little figure to his broad 
breast, where the poor sorrowful head rested 
content to find its homo with the perfect 
SAVAGE. . 
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ACROSS THE WAY. 


BY TRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


My aunt Tabitha and I lived in a small house 
in a retirod street, and made ourselves comfort¬ 
able after our own fashion. 

The neighborhood was a quiet, but exceed¬ 
ingly respectable one; aunt Tabitha greatly 
prided herself upon that fact, and thereby found 
oonsolation for the narrowness and darkness of 
our little dwelling. I am bound to say that it 
was somewhat consoling to me, although I could 
have wished for a sleeping chamber sufficiently 
large to have allowed me space to get into bed 
without climbing over tho wash-stand; and tho 
performance of my ablutions would have been 
an easier matter, if I had not been obliged to 
wheel aside a tall wardrobe every time I desired 
to reach tho bath-room. 

Still, everybody said the houses were delight¬ 
ful; perfect little bird-nests; and it would have 
been very bad taste for any new-comer to have 
disputed the fact, after the domicils had borne 
that reputation for nearly a score of years. The 
houses had innumerable balconies covered with 
oreeping vines, which gave them quite a rural 
appearance; but I seldom sat in our upper 
piazza after tho first week of my residence in 
our new house, having been startled by tho 
sudden descent of the railing into the yard, 
upon no greater provocation than my having 
pushed a chair against it. But aunt Tab would 
not allow me to grumble. She said it was all 
my own awkwardness, and instead of shocking 
her cars with naughty words, I had better bo 
thanking Providence and her, that Bhe had 
saved mo from following the railing by catching 
hold of my coat-tails. 

The dwellings were exact imitations of large 
mansions in miniature. They looked like baby 
houses; and before I had lived thoro long, I got 
an uncomfortable feeling that I was a china doll, 
packed close In a caso for fear of being broken. 

Aunt Tabitha said that sensation was silly 
and ridiculous. I dare say it was, but I really 
could not help it; I have no other apology to 
offer for my weakness. 

Tho houses had three stories and abasement; 
to be sure, tho halls were so narrow that all tho 
furniture had to be swung up over the balconies, 
but that did not alter the fact of there being 
halls. That there were staircases I had the 


most ample proof; for the very first time I went 
up the principal one, I found myself wedged 
immovably between tho wall and the banister, 

^ and was obliged to have tho cook punch me out 
J with a broomstick. But aunt Tab said that was 
\ because I had grown so preposterously stout— 

$ if I would eat hot suppers I must take the con- 
\ sequence—she hoped that would be a warning 
\ to mo—it was a mercy the banister was not 
| broken, and so on. 

\ To such a tirade there was no answer pos- 
\ sible. I rubbed my wounded shoulder in silence, 

5 and decided that it would indeed be necessary 
< to avoid more, either of food or clothing, than 
i was absolutely necessary to health or decency. 

| We dined, of course, in the front basement— 

| aunt Tab said it was exceedingly cosy. As my 
1 chair was placed in the china closet, and hers 
j in the window-seat, I could not deny the asser- 
i tion; but charming as it was, and cheap a3 it 
; was considered, I am sure that during the first 
i month I broke dishes enough to have gone far 
i toward paying the rent of a palace. After that 
: I got aceustomed to my quarters, and on an 
: average did not break over one Bet of tea things 
; each week. 

\ The parlor was aunt Tab’s crowning glory; 

5 it had a new Brussels carpet that Bhe bought 
; at a bargain, and chairs covered with her own 
| needle-work. The room was not over warm, 

\ owing to the fact, perhaps, that we had to leave 
\ the back window open to make place for the 
\ sofa, which had two legs in the parlor and two 
I: in the balcony. But Tab said that made it look 
; like a “ teter-teter,” whatever that might be; 

> and certainly it was well named, for the hal- 
; cony being several inches lower than the parlor 
; floor, every time two people sat on this sofa, it 

> see-sawed in a way that would have delighted 
; me when I was a child. 

: The only possible fault which aunt Tabby 
! could find was, that she had not a sufficient 
* number of closets; while I, on the other hand, 
| tried to convince her that our requirements in 
that respect were amply provided for. Upon 
[ that point Tab and I had disagreed for years, 
| and we had been at daggers-drawing scores 
\ of times, but the spinster, woman-like, always 
5 came off victorious. 
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The truth was, aunt Tab had a mania for 
making closets, and of all insanities which can 
take possession of a female mind, that one, in¬ 
nocent as it appears, is the most atrocious and 
diabolical. Nothing pleased my aunt bo much 
as to move in a house where there were few of 
those receptacles, and then she began at once. 
In every nook and corner, in tho halls, over the 
fire-places, and under the beds, did aunt Tab 
establish her closets, or rows of shelves, with 
paper doors that never would remain shut, and 
aides that always would fall out. 

bid I, by any ill-luck, chance to say that I 
hid no place for a certain paper—“I’ll build a 
closet for that special purpose,” said Tab, and 
she would do it too in Bpito of all my remon¬ 
strances. The woman had become so insane 
opon the subject, that I believe on her death¬ 
bed she would have asked for a small closet to 
be tacked on to her coffin, in case she should 
desire to hang up her shroud during the hot 
feather. 

, So, as soon as we were established in our new 
quarters, she began in her old fashion. Every 
separate article must have its closet, where it 
never could by any possibility bo found; and in 
less than a fortnight after our domiciliation, 
Bhe had closets in every corner where one could 
turn; and had actually improvised a set of 
pockets for dusters in an old cloak of mine 
which hung in the upper hall. 

Well, there wo were, closets and all; and, as I 
said, we were very comfortable, except that, in 
spite of a course of judicious starvation, I occa¬ 
sionally stuck fast in the staircases like an un¬ 
comfortable peg, and had to be hammered out 
according to the beat method that our old cook 
Could devise; aunt Tab always standing by 
scolding me ferociously, and ordering cookey, 
no matter what else might be broken, to take 
care of the wall and the banisters. 

I have mentioned the respectability of tho 
neighborhood. There was scarcely a resident 
who did not lay claims to celebrity among a 
certain clique, or, at least, was related to some 
wonderful person; and ono happy female ac¬ 
tually knew a lady who kept her own carriage, 
as Tab informed me with great solemnity be¬ 
fore we had been a week in our new abode. 

I once saw that very carriage encounter a 
great cart in tho Btreet—it was impossible for 
them to pass each other—the carriage couldn’t 
turn back, and the cart driver wouldn’t; so 
there they Btuck for full twenty minuteB; the 
lady in the vehicle squealing dolefully, and the 
two men assailing each other in such dreadful 
language, that by the time they reached the 


^ point when passion only repeats itself and em- 
$ ploys the same set of words over and over, 
i aunt Tab had to close the windows that her 
^ maiden ears might not be shocked by the awful 
s sounds. 

j: There was a painter in the street and a poet. 
\ I was little accustomed to such marvels of na- 
[ ture, and for some time I thought they were two 
S crazy people rushing up and down the bal¬ 
conies; but Tab set mo right with a deal of 
s scorn, and demanded, with cutting sarcasm, if 
;• I never went to the Academy of Design, or read 
i Badger’s Monthly? 

\ The street had three distinctive features, its 
cats, babies, and canary birds; every house, 
except our own, boasted at least a half-dozen 
specimens of each, and tho music they kept 
up was appalling. Squalls to the right of us, 
squalls to the left of us, at all hours of the day 
and night; and at last my brain got so con¬ 
fused, that the people on the side-walk looked 
to me like Tom cats in babies’ long clothes, 
with canaries’ hills for mouths. 

Tab said she had no pity for Buch ridiculous 
fancies, so I kept them to myself as much as 
possible; although in my bewilderment I made 
a great many singular mistakes, such as ad¬ 
dressing several of Tab’s maiden visitors as 
“Pussy;” and repeating tho most choice of 
Mother Goose’s melodies to a staid old bache¬ 
lor, under the impression that I was Boothing 
a restless infant. 

As for those cats, they owned the whole 
neighborhood, and well they knew their power. 
I am satisfied that they were a cross between 
gipsies and ghouls; and they comprehended 
perfectly that I had a horror of them, and took 
advantage of my weakness. If I wished to 
descend the area steps, a trio stationed them¬ 
selves in my way, hissing like young tigers, 
and plainly intimating that I must turn out or 
tako the consequences. If nobody was looking, 
I usually turned back and fled incontinently, 
and then tho conquerors would perform an in¬ 
fernal war-dance of delight. 

Before I discovered that they were a race 
apart from common cats, I used to essay the 
ordinary means of driving off such nuisances, 
flinging brick-bats at them, or uttering fero¬ 
cious yells; but their hides were invulnerable, 
and their screams so much more abominable 
than mino, that I gave up in despair. I once 
hired a man to carry three of them away in a 
bag, and paid him liberally when he returned 
with the sweet assurance that ho had left them 
in an open field at least two miles off. But to 
my horror, in the middle of tho night, those 
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Very cats, or their ghosts, returned with three i 
of their familiars, and, perching on my window- \ 
Bill, did so make hideous the night and harrow* i 
up my soul, that I was fain to dress myself par- s 
tially and take refuge in one of aunt Tab’s paper j 
closets. But I was too deep for the closet and j 
too broad; crack went the sides with an im-s 
mense fracas , and when Tab and the servant 5 
rushed into the room with n light and shrieks j 
of fire and robbers, there I stood in my sparse j 
attire amid the ruins I had caused: while those \ 
fiends of cats grinned at me from without. \ 
I was severely rated by aunt Tab for destroy- j 
ing her valuable handiwork; although I con- l 
eidered that I deserved pity, since, besides my < 
fright, I had caught my pantaloons on a brass- 5 
headed nail, and there I hung like a fowl on a } 
spit, until that devoted cook rushed forward j 
and rescued me. ij 

I must remark in passing, that this was the j 
only time I ever beheld aunt Tabby in the attire l 
in which she Bought her virgin slumbers. Since 5 
then, I hnvo often wondered if it was a costume \ 
adopted by all spinsters, or only an emanation \ 
of her own genius; but as the question might i 
have been indiscreet, I forbore to ask it; al- \ 
though I have never ceased to congratulate J 
myself that I did not happen to have been born ! 
an old maid, if it is necessary for them to bo 
swathed in such endless folds of speckled flan¬ 
nel, not to mention the knit jacket and list slip- ; 
pera. \ 

Before wo had been many weeks in the plaoe, j 
Tabby had formed a number of pleasant ac- ? 
quaintanccs among her neighbors; although she \ 
declared that my Bmoking a pipe in the front j 
yard hurt our respectability very much. But j 
there I was firm; I was willing to do a great; 
deal to win the good opinion of those about me; j 
but give up my pipe, never, and the bare sug¬ 
gestion agitated mo so that Tab retired from; 
the contest, only requesting me with mild in-; 
dlgnation not to break the furniture even if I.j 
was angry. j 

She said that for her own part she was pre- | 
pared to suffer; she knew that her best bonnet I 
Smelt like a tobacco-bag, and her new silk man- j 
tilla like a bar-room curtain, still she was pre- j 
pared to endure in Bilence; only she would not j 
stand by and see me break a table bequeathed j 
to her by her sainted grandmother. That time, : 
however, I was a match for aunt Tab, asking j 
her how she knew what the peculiar odor of a ; 
bar-room curtain was; but she did not even! 
hear, being occupied in shoving the table out: 
of my reach. 

Tab had a great many relics, and among them : 


that spider-legged thing stood prominent. It 
would tip over if you looked at it, and never 
conld be induced to stand still anywhere; but 
Tab priied it^-her grandmother had kept her 
knitting-work on it for many years—it was a 
sacred legacy. Sometimes I wondered if Tab 
recollected how cross the old lady uBed to be, 
making the whole house ring with her noise; 
but I said nothing, nor would it have been wise, 
for aunt Tabby had a proclivity to hysterics; 
besides that, the moment her relatives were 
under the ground Bhe made angels of them. I 
have no doubt that if I had had the good luck 
to have died ten years ago, she would have 
made a saint of me of the very highest order, 
and even looked resignedly back upon my ha¬ 
tred of paper closets and disregard of relics. 

Of those valuables what a store Tab pos¬ 
sessed! shelves without number were loaded 
with them; and once every year they under¬ 
went a grand examination, daring which season 
I usually dined out, for Tab got bo absent- 
minded that she would put buttons into the 
soup, and dried leaves in the apple-pie. Now 
buttons are good things, and so are leaves; but 
any candid person will confess that it is not 
pleasant to bite into the former, believing them 
to be forcemeat balk, or to consume sentiment 
in bodily ahape by feeding on the latter. 

Tabby had locks of hair enough to have set 
up a moderate sized wig-maker’s shop; old 
clothes sufficient to have made the fortune of 
a dozen Jew peddlars; piles of letters; broken 
furniture; to say nothing of curiosities col¬ 
lected from all quarters of the globe, and pre¬ 
sented to her by different friends who had been 
travelers. She had an old shoe that was said 
to have belonged to tho mother of St. Peter— 
there was a wonderful history connected with 
it which Tab used to relate with great unction- 
how it had been stolen from a convent in Home, 
during the revolution, fallen into the hands of 
an American Bailor, and at last reached her 
through the kindness of some old acquaintance. 
Then she had a feed cup that had once been the 
property of a canary owned by the Empress of 
Russia —to mo a commonplace-looking, cracked 
cup enough; but Tab and her friends used to 
weep over it with delight, and it was always 
called tho “Royal Vase.” She had a hair out 
of the tail of one of Cardinal Richelieu’s pet 
cats; a bit of embroidery from the petticoat of 
the Queen of Spain, caught on a bush while she 
walked in her garden, and picked up by some 
one happy enough to be near. She possessed 
a pin-cushion made from ft hit of one of Wash¬ 
ington’s waistcoats; a brick from Virgil’s tomhj* 
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ja odd suspender thrown away by Louia Napo¬ 
leon when he lived in this oountry—very much 
tern and Boiled—I mean the suspender, not the 
tpperor; a fragment of Madame ScnUg'a dress¬ 
ing-gown ; and a tassel from the night-cap of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

I may as well pause, for it would require a 
Tolume to hold the catalogue of her treasures; 
nlthough I think I know their names by heart, 
from the very effort I made not to listen when 
Tab talked of them in my presence. 

We had resided, for several months, in our 
little home, when the dwelling upon the op¬ 
posite side of the street was left vacant, and 
ire waited with considerable anxiety to see who 
pr what the new tenants would be. 

Business called me out of town during the 
days they were moving in, and when I returned 
past Tab informed me that the strangers were 
all settled in their domicil. 

“But,” said she, with a peculiar shake of the 
head, “there’s something about them which I 
don’t quite like. They appear very respect¬ 
able: their furniture is good—the lady dresses 
well—yet, you marie my words, there’s some¬ 
thing odd somewhere.” 

When I heard aunt Tab make that declara¬ 
tion, I knew well that there would he little 
peace for our neighbors. She prided herself 
upon her lack of curiosity, and her habit of 
minding her own business; yet, somehow, she 
always knew everything that went on in the 
neighborhood, and if any one was unhappy 
enough to excite her suspicions, she was certain 
to find them guilty of some atrocity in less than 
a month. 

Not that Tab was censorious; it was only that 
she was wonderfully acute, and could scent a 
sinner aa far as Bke could tobacco—and to her 
capabilities in that line I really believe there 
ww no limit. 

Still the people across the way behaved them¬ 
selves as decorously as any of the neighboring 
households; yet Tab Bhook her frizzed head, 
and made unpleasant allusions to “ whited sepul¬ 
chres” and other similar unwholesome objects. 

“Their name,” said Tab, “is Moulson—so 
cook learned from their servant. My sainted 
grandmother used to say that there was names 
and names—and she had seen a great deal of 
the world; now Moulson is a name I never 
could abide, and I’m not going to begin either.” 

She shook her head again at the house op-; 
poaite, and turned from the window with a dis- 
satisfied gurgle. She had been standing there ■ 
for a full half-hour—admiring the hyacinths, i 
ihe said. 


5 It appeared that several of the other rcsi- 
dents shared in aunt Tabby’s feeling; they 
agreed there was something mysterious about 
^ the now people, and our street did hate a 

I ^mystery! It was a frank, open-hearted spot, 
\ where everybody was acquainted with every- 
| body*B affairs; and the strange lady had given 
great offence to her next door neighbor by send¬ 
ing her word that she didn’t liko to have people 
^ peep through the cracks of her balcony. I nm 
^ sure she would never have done that if she had 
!; known the ways of the street; but bIig did, and 
^ hence all her troubles. 

I The clothes were always dried in the front 
yards, and it gave every woman a delightful 
opportunity to know just how many petticoats 
* every other female possessed; and Tab was 
i shooked at the number of ruffled ones which 
s the new lady soiled each week. 

\ “I pity their servant,” said she; “seven this 
!; blessed Monday—the woman must be a Hotten- 
l tot!’* 

I ? Tab always sewed close to ber window on 

< Monday, while the Irish girls were hanging out 
the clothes all along the street, and so I noticed 
did every female I know—probably to be certain 
that their own particular domestics performed 
\ their tasks correctly and didn’t waste time in 
\ gossip. 

j Not many days after, aunt Tabby had a very 
5 sad story to tell me: nothing gathered from 
j hearsay, no servant girl scandal, but a proceed- 
\ ing which she had witnessed with her own eyes. 
^ “With these two eyes,” said she, ener¬ 
getically; “and now let me see if you will 
j. defend those people any more. I saw it—my- 
5 ; self—oh! the atrocious woman! She ought to 
•; be exposed—she ” 

J “But what has she done, auntt” I inter- 
J rupted, anxious to bring her back to the point 
i in question. 

J “I am going to tell you if you will giro me 
5 an opportunity,” she replied, with a good deal 

I of acerbity; but desire to relate her story got 
the better of her wish to gratify temper, so she 
softened her tone and went on. “For a day or 
two past, eTery time I have happened to go 
\ near the window I have seen over in those 
! people’s sitting-room a wonderfully beautiful 
; little girl—” 

[ “Well,” said I, “you knew they had a baby; 
i why not a little girl? I am sure enough of 
j their neighbors’ share in that weakness, and if 

| their marriage-certificate is all right-” 

“If you are going to be indecent, I will retire 
! to my chamber,” interrupted aunt Tabby, with 
; great dignity. 
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“OhI no, no,” I returned, hastily; “go on, 
by all means.” 

“Well, then, as I said, I saw a wonderfully 
beautiful little girl”—it was a peculiarity of 
aunt Tab’s that when she was interrupted in a 
sentence, she returned to the very beginning 
and repeated it with great deliberation and em¬ 
phasis—“she looked so lovely and yet so Bad, 
that I felt an interest in her, and cook took the 
troublo to ask Mrs. Moulson’s servant who she 
was. The girl told her that it was her mistress’ 
adopted daughter, and a little queer in her 
head; and she said it with a sardonic giggle 
that made cook’s blood run cold—for whatever 
her faults may be, and I don’t say sho’s without 
them, cook is not an unfeeling person.” 

I agreed in that sentiment, remembering how 
often she had punched me out of the Etairwoy, 
and with what Amazonian nerve she took me off 
the nail where I had unintentionally hung my- 
sclf; and Tab proceeded, 

“When cook told me that, I watched the 
child with more interest than ever, and I 
havo seen sights which made me shed tears 
of horror!” 

She paused for breath at that climax, and 
when she considered that she had produced a 
sufficient sensation, continued, 

“Tho child never stirred from her chair; the 
window was open, so I could see her plainly. 
She was prettily dressed, but she leaned her 
little hands on the table with a woe-begono 
expression that touched my heart. Suddenly 
that outrageous baby of Mrs. Moulson’s began 
to cry, and that dreadful woman rushed up to 
the girl and commenced boxing her ears in (ho 
most violent manner, as if she had been to 
blame. Once bIio bumped tho poor creature’s 
head agninst the chair, pulled her beautiful 
curls, and then the littlo victim lifted her hands 
and cried out, ‘Mamma, mamma!’ in away that 
would havo softened a boa constrictor. But 
tho woman only beat her all the more, and X 
heard her own child laugh and crow to see that 
poor creature tortured.” 

Tab broke off and hid her face in her pocket- 
handkerchief; I felt very indignant myself, and 
satisfied my relative with tho sympathy I ex¬ 
pressed. I know tho occurrence had taken 
place exactly as it was reported; for aunt 
Tabby was a truthful woman at all events, and, 
however muoh ehe might have been prejudiced, 
would not havo exaggerated her account. 

We talked about it all the evening, and Tab ! 
went to bed exceedingly pleased because I fully i 
agreed with her in her condemnation of the j 
Moulsons; sho actually kissed me good-night— \ 


$ a most unusual mark of favor—and her lips 
jj felt exactly like a fir cone pressed against my 
$ forehead. 

\ The next morning, when breakfast was oyer 
$I went up to the little sitting room on the 
$ second floor to read the paper, as wa 3 my 
$ wont. In the perusal of some interesting hit 
j of news, I forgot all about the story aunt Tabby 
ij had told me, when I was startled back to a re- 
\ collection of it by a plaintive cry of “Mamma, 

$ mamma!” • 

\ 7 dropped the journal and went to the open 

^window; looking across the street, I could see 
^ plainly into the corresponding apartment in 
s Moulson’s house. I beheld the little girl that 
s aunt Tabby had described, sitting by a table, 

^ her hands resting upon it, while that fiendish 
jj woman pulled her long curls and boxed her 
^ ears in the most merciless manner. The girl 
^ did not mahe tho slightest resistance, did not 
| even stir; but at times Bhe sent forth that 
jj wailing cry, in a tone which fairly wrung my 
; heart, 

} My first impulse was to go out on to the bal* 
l cony and call to the woman to desist; but that 
was useless, and as I turned away, unable to 
j bear the sight, I heard the baby—a brat of 
eighteen months or bo— begin to crow and laugh 

as if perfectly delighted at the torture which its 
mother was inflicting upon tho defenceless girl. 

At that moment up rushed aunt Tabby, crying, 

“She’s at it, she’s at it. Now what do you 
think, nephew?” 

“That the creature ought to be horsewhip¬ 
ped,” I said; “never, never did 1 witness such 
abominable cruelty!” 

“Something must be done,” returned my 
aunt, energetically; “while I have a voice to 
speak, I will not permit Buch things to go on 
in silence.” 

I am little inclined to meddle with anybody’s 
affairs, but in a case like that I could not blame 
Tabby, although I advised her to be quiet; per¬ 
haps if the woman became conscious that we v 
saw her, Bhe would bo somewhat more cautious. 

“And so lock tho poor thing up and beat her 
in private,” returned she; “no, indeed; I shall 
talk to Miss Prynne about it this very day.” 

Miss Prynne—her baptismal names weroAVil- 
helmina Ernestine—was one of our nearest 
neighbors, and my aunt Tabby’s most intimate 
friend. Indeed, it was owing to her advice that 
we had moved into tho street. 

Now I stood a little in awe of Miss Prynne. 
She was a large woman—must have stood five 
feet eight in her stockings—very thin, very 
bony, with very short curls, and a very long 
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nose, very miraculous bumps on her forehead, 
and altogether quite a formidable specimen of 
a strong-minded female. 

She wrote for The Woman’s Freedom Shriek; 
she attended publio lectures; she dabbled in 
politics; she was ready at any time to hold an 
argument with anybody upon any subject, and 
always conquered owing to the strength of her 
lungs. 

She belonged to tract societies, and headed 
innumerable charitable associations; in short, 
•he was always at some good work, and aunt 
Tabby considered her the most remarkable 
woman of her time. 

I had an uncomfortable feeling that Wilhel- 
mm& Ernestine rather looked down upon mo on 
account of my indolence, my dislike of politics, 
discussions, and, above all, my pipe; therefore, 
when my aunt brought her name so abruptly 
into the conversation I was n little confused. 

“This very day I will go to her,” pursued 
Tab; “she will act at once and with decision— 
no dilly-dallying with her—no hesitancy for 
fear that it p may bo none of her business,” 
(here Tab gave me a withering glance.) “She 
will expose this shameless creature, drag her 
enormities before tho world, and justice will 
exult.” 

In her excitement, she had caught Miss; 
•Prynne’s voice, gestures, and style of language. 

I sat down quite overcome; and Tabby, unable 
to wait a moment longer, put on her bonnet 
and sped over to the lady’s dwelling to commu¬ 
nicate that dreadful tale. 

Before many moments elapsed, I saw her j 
como out of tho house accompanied by Miss j 
Prynne, who followed like a grenadier in the i 
wake of Tab’s mincing steps. I put aside my : 
pipe’in all haste, and ran to change my dress - • 
ing-gown for a more respectable garment, lest: 
Miss Prynne’s indignation should be roused to : 
'a pitch where Bho would overwhelm me with 
her eloquence, and afford aunt Tabby models 
for innumerable lectures. 

By the time I had settled myself a little, they ; 
entered tho room; but Wilhelmina only gave me i 
a nod in passing and rushed to the window. • 
The little girl was still visible, sitting in her: 
old sorrowful attitude, but the femalo had dis-« 
appeared. 

“What a Beraphio head!” exclaimed Miss 
Prynne. “And you Bay there lives a wretch 
bo vilo she can ill-treat a being like that?” 

“In that very house 1” returned Tab, with 
• solemnity, pointing her fingers warningly; “in 
!thato:l^QU8a ,, : _ ' 

“You saw this outrage tosir?” demanded 


Miss Prynno, turning toward me with the air 
of a judge about to pronounce sentence. 

I bowed assent. 

“He does not speak,” said Miss Prynne, with 
withering acorn; “behold the natural pusilla¬ 
nimity of tho masculine race. Heaven bo 
praised, -we women have other metal in our 
souls!” 

“Beautiful! grand!” cried Tabby, clasping 
her hands in a fever of delight. 

“I wa3 greatly shocked at what I saw,” I 
observed, anxious, if possible, to conciliate that 
formidable female. 

“I am glad you were,” sho replied, emphati¬ 
cally; “very glad.” 

Sho sniffed a little and looked suspiciously 
about the room. I am afraid she scented tho 
tobacco smoke—Tab thought so tow, for she 
gave me a reproachful glance. 

Luckily, Miss Prynne was too much excited 
by what she had heard, to have bdj time to 
waste upon bo insignificant an object as I ap¬ 
peared in her eyes. 

<f ^Vhere is that shameless woman?” she de¬ 
manded, with a good deal of violence. “Why 
don’t she appear, I say, and let me witness her 
abominable proceedings?” 

She looked hard at me, as if she expected 
that I could force Mrs. Moulson into public 
gaze at once; but as I was only a spectator, I 
sat quite helpless and felt very much confused, 
as I was sure Miss Prynne blamed me for the 
whole affair, though how or wherefore I could 
not devise. 

At last Mrs. Moulson’s baby began to cry; 
then the woman appeared, darted upon the un¬ 
fortunate little girl, and once more did beat 
and pommel her in the most heartless and out¬ 
rageous manner; while the child put up her 
delicate hands, crying piteously, “Mamma, 
mamma;” and the baby, precocious with the 
fiendish instincts of its parent, crowed and 
laughed in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 

Tab wept abundantly; as for Miss Prynne, I 
thought she would have broken a blood-vessel 
in her horror and rage. 

“Wretch!” she cried; “monster! fiend!”' 

But Mrs. Moulson paid no attention; she still 
beat the poor creature, and still the baby made 
manifest its satisfaction at the sight. 

“What shall wo do?” asked aunt Tabby. 

Miss Prynne turned from the window, pale 
and resolute, with a glance of firo and a mien 
that would have become Boadicea herself. 

“Ho?” Bhe repeated, in a voice which made 
me shrink. “There cannot be two answers to 
a question like that!” 
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“Wouldn’t it be well to send for Dr. Cald¬ 
well ?” asked Tab, timidly; he by-the-way, being 
not only a neighbor, but an admirer of hers. 
“He hasn’t gone out yet, and hie advice is 
always so good.” \ 

“I need no doctors, no lawyers, no male ad- j 
visors,” replied Miss Prynne, haughtily, “ Send j 
if you will, however; let the whole world be- j 
hold and exeorote this fiend.” j 

Cook was dispatched in great haste for the \ 
gentleman; and very soon ho came waddling ? 
across the street, such a mass of corpulency ? 
that he appeared to be rolling like a cask. \ 

“He’ll stiok fast in the staircase,” I said, ; 
feebly. ] 

f!he two females turned so furiously upon me, ; 
that I apologized at once for my ill-timed jest. ; 

“Let the stature be in proportion to the j 
mind,” exclaimed Miss Prynne, giving me a: 
significant look; “Dr. Caldwell is a great man, j 
montally and physically.” ; 

Before I could answer, the door opened and : 
in he came, puffing and blowing like a steam- • 
boat anxious to empty its boiler. 

They fell upon him—metaphorically—and : 
Mias Prynne related what we had seen. While J 
he was expressing his indignation, the girl cried : 
again, 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

We all rushed to the window, Miss Prynno 
quite forgetting me in her eagerness, and wit- j 
nessed onco more that revolting sight. 

“It’s fearful!” gasped the doctor. 

“Is it not?” whined Tab, sidling toward him, j 
her eyes Buffusedwith tears. “Oh! advise, air, 
do advise ub.” 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked 
pleadingly into his face. 

“Really,” said the doctor, puffing and wheel¬ 
ing; “really—-I—I—suppose wo write a letter 
of expostulation?” 

“Exoellont!” began Tab; but Prynne nipped 
her acquiescence in the bud. 

“Another specimen of manly courage!” sho 
exclaimed. “I expected nothing morol” 

“ Wilhelmina!” pleaded Tab. 

“Don’t Wilhelmina me!” cried the oourageous 
woman. “A letter indeed! Poh! There are 
men—I bluBh for you—annihilate the race— 
wipe them out!” 

She waxed so furious in her gestures that the 
doctor looked as frightened as I felt, and Tab 
did not oven dare ruffle her feathers in defence 
of her favorite. 

“Let us hear Miss Prynne's counsel,” the 
doctor ventured to remark; “I am sure it will 
be excellent.” 


“You shall hear!” cried Prynne. “Tabitha, 
send for a policeman.” 

“A policeman!” we all cried at once. 

“J hay© said it,” she replied, sternly; “an 
officer of the law. Do you tremble? Then let 
me go—Wilhelmina Ernestine Prynne can act 
alone—she needs no counselors”—(a hit at Tab 
who shrunk away)r—“she is not a man, and 
therefore has no fears,” (a thrust with a two* 
edged sword that made both us males shiver.) 
“Will you send, Tabitha, or shall I go?” 

Tab collected herself, went to the head of the 
stairs and ordered cook to go at once for the 
policeman. 

“If he is in the drinking saloon,” shouted 
Prynne, “bring him out; if he refuse, pinion 
him, and I will give you a dollar.” 

Away went cook on her errand, and during 
her absence we remained in breathless expecta¬ 
tion; the doctor and aunt Tab trying to keep up 
a little cooing conversation, which died as soon 
as they felt Prynne’s eyes upon them. That 
grand specimen of her sex sailed up and down 
the room, scattering the light {prniture in a 
wonderful manner, and once planting her heel 
upon my slippered foot with a force which made 
me writhe. 

For the first time in my remembrance, a police¬ 
man was to be found when he was wanted, and 
soon cook appeared, driving him before her in 
triumph. 

Miss Prynne collared him in the passage, 
shook him violently by way of preparation and 
dragged him up into the Bitting- room, in her 
energy forcing so mony buttons off his coat, 
that he came rattling in like an unexpected hail¬ 
storm. The woman was at her work again, and 
the girl’s screams rose more piteous than ever. 

“Why sho ought to be hung!” exclaimed 
policeman, who, having children of his own, 
was peculiarly affected. 

“ Arrest her!” said Miss Prynne. “Do your 
duty if you be a man! Do it, I Bay, or tear off 
those insignia of your office, and creep away 
into dastardly obscurity.” 

She menaced him with her clenched hands, 
till he looked as if he thought she was about 
to undress him in her fury. Ho muttered some¬ 
thing concerning a warrant. 

“I am your warrant!” cried she. “Wilhel¬ 
mina Ernestine Prynne—a woman who never 
shrunk from her duty and never will.” 

Before the policeman could expostulate, she 
seized him by the collar once more, drove him 
down stairs, ordered us to follow, and marched 
across the street, still grasping the officer and 
shaking him at intervals. 
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We went after her in solemn procession, the 
doctor, aunt Tab, and I. As we mounted the 
steps, the girl cried out again, that wail set 
prynne quite beside herself. She forgot to ring, 
and beat wildly upon the door with her fists, 
ordering those within to open the house in the 
name of the law. 

An affrighted servant girl flung open the 
door—Miss Prynne dashed her back against 
the wall at once. 

“Reptile!” she thundored, “where is that 
wretch?” 

“There ain't none,” faltered the domestic. 

“Don’t bandy words with me!” cried Prynne. 
“I come protected by the law, in the name of 
the law, and to vindicate the law I” 

With every expression she shook the small 
policeman till his hair stood up right on his 
head, and his coat-tails fluttered like two flags 
of distress. 

“What is the matter, Susan?” called a voice 
from the upper story. 

“There Bhe is!” exclaimed Miss Prynne. 

We all ran up stairs, the Amazon heading the 
van, burst into the sitting-room, while the ter¬ 
rified lady hurried toward her baby who began 
to cry. 

“What does this mean?” Bhe asked. 

“Peace!” Baid Prynne. “Woman, we have 
come to save your victim—to expose your guilt. 
Officer, do your duty!” 

Mrs. Moulson looked at us, evidently believ¬ 
ing that a party of lunatics had taken posses¬ 
sion of her house. Tabby ran up to the poor 
little girl, who sat in her helpless beauty by the 
table—the spinster gave a shriek. 

“What is it?” wo cried. 

“Is Bhe dead?” called Prynne. 

“It’s a doll,” gasped Tabby; “it’s a doll!” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Moulson, “it just 
came from Paris; it con cry and talk. Now, if 
you please, what brings you here? Policeman, 
what does this mean?” 

The officer turned savagely upon Miss Prynne, 


l his anger increased by the Buffering he had en- 
\ dured. 

5 “Just you explain this,” he said, “or it’ll be 
l the worse for you, lady or no lady.” 

5 The Amazon was completely subdued, she could 
s not speak; the rest of us retreated step by Btep. 

I “I think I understand it,” said Mrs. Moulson, * 
^struggling between indignation and laughter; 

\ “you thought I was beating a child—I saw you 
^ watching me.” 

i; “Your adopted daughter,” moaned Tab, in- 

1 ** voluntarily. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Yes, we always call it so—I 
beat her to amuse the baby.” 

•> The policeman turned eo vcngefully upon 
s Miss Prynne, that I really believe he would 
^ have taken us in a body to the station-house, 

\ if that angelic Mrs. Moulson had not interceded 
\ in our behalf. Sho laughed till I thought Bhe 
j would have killed herBelf; then she gave Mibb 
5 Prynne a little word of advice upon tho pro- 
priety of minding her own business, and very 
politely showed us all out of the house. 

^ I had to give the policeman five dollars to 
s quiet him; Miss Prynne and aunt Tab had a 
$ violent altercation in the street and nearly came 
jj to blows; the doctor assailed me in the most un- 
\ gentlemanly manner; while Mrs. Moulson stood 
!; laughing in her door, the neighbors gathered 

I on their balconies, and a crowd of ragged boyB 
hooted at us. 

£ Tab and I got safe home at last—I cannot 
! describe our feelings. Sho lost her admirer; 
j months passed before Miss Prynne could be re- 
| conciled; and the story went abroad so magni- 
: fied and distorted, that aunt Tabby and I found 
\ it convenient to emigrate from that quarter. 

; We have lived in several streets since then, 

\ and have taken great pains to keep our front 
[ window curtains down; but somehow tho dread- 
j ful story always follows us, and we are forced 
\ to flit, and this has continued till I feel as if I 
; wero the Wandering Jew, and should never find 
; rest again. 
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AFTER THE FIRE. 

BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


Os one of tho principal streets of a great city, 

whero tho sun sliono on broad sidewalks and 
stately houses, stood a largo mansion, whoso 
Birblo front and elaborate architecture told to 
lb passers by of the great -wealth of its owner. 
The inside of the dwelling corresponded in every 
particular to its external beauty. The finest 
paintings, the most gorgeous carpets, statues, 
md flowers, made a Beene of magnificence which 
fall/carried out tho promise mnde by a highly 
cultivated garden, with fountains and statues, 
which Burrounded tho building. 

Oa tho marble steps of the house stood two 
gentlemen engaged in earnest conversation: 
one, evidently tho master of the house, was 
telling his companion of some trouble which 
even his wealth, large as it was, could not 
remedy. 

What was it? An eyesore which might well 
make any heart ache that had not grown callous, 
hardened to tho sight of suffering. 

A Email, narrow street bounded one wall of 
tho large, flowering garden. Dilapidated houses, 
whose cheerless condition told of utter neglect; 
drunken men; squalid, hungry-looking women; 
ind, most melancholy of all, starving, half- 
clothed children, were the sight which greeted 
da cyo of him who looked down tho narrow 
flreet. Sounds, fearful to the kind heart of the 
owner of tho marble-fronted house, greeted his 
Mr, morning, noon, and night. Curses, oaths, : 
tries of suffering infancy, women’s screams, j 
snatches of drunken cliorusses, childish voices ; 
DS ‘ D g *k Q language fearful even on tho lips of 
depraved manhood; all these sounds mingled 
d throw on the air tho burden of misery and 
wrecked lives. 

With a heavy sigh, passing his hand over bis 
orehcad, as if thought there were too heavy to 
2 borne longer in silence, the gentleman spoke, 

I Would give half, nay, more, all my wealth 
wuld I but wipe this plague spot from tho city." 

It does spoil your garden view,” said his 
cad, looking critically on the wretched scone. 

It ia not that,” was the sad reply; “but it 
sm bo deep that I am powerless to raise up 
^^tclies to oven the wish for some- 
ID B igher. I have tried to buy the street, in 


order t 0 


erect rows of tenement houses fit for J 
'gs to inhabit.” 5 


“And can you not do bo?” 

“No! It belongs to an cstato which is tho 
prize of a tedious law suit, and nothing can bo 
sold until the entanged meshes mndo by y'cnrs 
of litigation arc untwisted. There is no hope 
of any better tenants, for as tho houses fall, 
day after day, toward more complete ruin, the 
inmates sink lower in tho social scale. X can 
do nothing, though every day’s life makes tho 
sight of such vice and misery more painful to 
me.” 

Midnight hung its heavy pall over the great 
city. Suddenly, through the thick darkness, 
tongues of lurid flame shot heavenward. Heavy 
columns of smoko rolled abovo the sheets of 
flame; nnd then, hissing and boiling, the streams 
of water from the fire-engines fell upon, the 
blazing houses. Hoarse cries of fire! fire! the 
tolling of loud bells, shouts, and sometimes 
screams, made a hubbub of noises round the 
marble-fronted house and the narrow court. 

From tho miserable candle placed too near 
the straw bed by drunken hands, the sparks 
had kindled to flames; the bed, the room, tho 
floor, then the roof; tho next one; on, on, the 
devouring flames had spread, till, large flakes 
rising upward, fell upon tho roof of the stately 
house near tho court, and poverty and wealth, 
vice and virtue, luxury and squalid misery, 
were united by the flaming, roaring bond of 
union. 

Upward, still upward, scorning tho puny 
powers of the firemen, tho splendid, lurid blaze 
arose; then gradually fell slowly, and with 
flashes of tho old power, like the struggles of 
au expiring giant, till tho faint morning light 
showed only heaps of blackened ruins in tho 
place of tho house of wealth, and the dens of 
misery. 

The owner of the large house bore his own 
loss manfully; but his breast heaved and liis 
lips quivered as his neighbors crawled off to 
seek new homes; some only half-sobered by the 
fire; some limping from injury sustained by 
falling beams; some even then stopping to steal 
from tho burning mansion tho goods tossed 
recklessly from tho windows. 

* -* * * * * ' * 

Years have passed. Again the beautiful man¬ 
sion raises its stately front, and not a trace 
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remains of the terrible scene of the fire. The 
owner onco more stands upon tlio steps of liis 
house gazing upon the scene before him, but no 
cloud darkens bis brow, no apparent annoyance 
disturbs Ins smiling serenity. Pointing to n 
row of neat houses, which occupy tho site of tlio 
former wretched street, ho says to his friend, 
“There, my friend, is tho result of tho dread¬ 
ful fire. I wa3 enabled, by great exertions, to 
obtain possession of this property, and have 
orected these buildings expressly for persons of 
limited means. As far as was possible, I have 
fitted them up with tlio modern conveniences; 
they aro strongly and neatly finished: and let 
at low rents. I have a decent, well-behaved set 
of tonants: and I know every child in tho street. 
Our working community need such houses as 
these: and they have plenty of light and water 


ono ball for my sake. Poor little Carrie pleadj 
piteously for ‘mamma!’ ” 

“Now, love, don't bo foolish. I will return 
in a few hours, and we can chat over my con¬ 
quests.” 

“But I hate to have you go alone!” 

“Jealous? Now, dear, I am ready, and 

Madam L- is at the door. Adieu! I -will 

tell you all the gossip when I return, and jou 
will forget the lame shoulder in amusement. 
Show Carrie her new doll if she frets. Don’t 
look solemn. Kiss me! Adieu!” 

Tho light tono and warm embrace did not 
dispel tho cloucl on tho husband’s brow. Dearly 
ns ho loved tho lovely womau who called him 
husband, ho could not blind himself to her 
faults. Tho love of excitement and gaiety 
dimmed and obscured the deeper traits of her 


hero, the blessings many landlords deny to their I character, making a frothy, trifling manner 


tenants. Somo have wondered that I chooso to ; turn aside serious matters. 


liavo suoh a street, and such tenants so near: 
my own house; but their surprise would cease j 
if they could know how much I enjoy tho pri- ; 
vilcgo of being their landlord and friend. Most: 
truly do I thank God for tho blessings which 1 
come ‘After tho Fire.'” j 

******* | 

In a beautiful chamber, where costly and ex- ] 
qmsiie decorations told of the wealth of the] 


On this particular evening tho husband, suf¬ 
fering bodily pain from a fall on the ice, which 
had lamed his shoulder, and menial anxiety 
from business troubles seen in tho distance, felt 
tho desertion most keenly. 

Midnight saw tho wife the centre of a gay 
crowd, tho ball-room belle, the flattered,courted 
beauty in a sceno of revelry. 

It saw tho husband, his brow contracted and 


owner and the taste of tho occupant, a lady; lip set with pain, and his trembling voice sooth- 
stood before a long looking-glass dressing. \ ing tho moanings of his infant daughter, as she 
Sho was a beautiful woman in tho full ma- > called in vain for her mother’s care, 
turity of her charms. Soft, dark eyes, shaded j * * *• * * * * 

by long, thick lashes, were set beneath a low, ^ Two years, two short years rolled away, 
white forehead. Broad braids of black Imir \ bringing changes over many homes. In s 
rested on cheeks brilliant with tho bloom of \ small, plainly furnished house, in the suburbs 
.health; jewels flashed on tho snowy neck and? of the'city* dwelt a tall, pale-faced womau, 
arms; and the heavy folds of her velvet dress J whoso deep mourning garments seemed to j 
fell round a tall, graceful figure, queenly in its I render more painfully ugly a face deeply scored j 
erect carriage. ? with small-pox marks, where the dim, bleared 

“I shall bo lato nfter all,” she said to hers eyes, Bcnnty hair, and pallid complexion told 

attendant, “and I would not iniss that first ^ how severe the illness had been which wrecked 
waltz for anything. Hurry and fasten on those !; what had been glorious beauty. Bay af ter d*T 
bracelets.” ^ she was to be seen going from house to house, 

“Florence,” said a fine, manly voice from the jj generally ministering to tlio poor around her. 
adjoining room, “are you still determined to go \ Sho was usually alone; but sometimes a com* 
to tills hall to-night?” ij panion, whoso dress and liberal donationsspol* 

“Oh! yes, love, I must go. You know l \ of her wealth, accompanied her in her round-*- 
promised, and I am engaged for every dance. > “And so, Floy,” said the richly dressed lady 

I cannot disappoint Madam L-- now.” i to her pale, sable-garbed companion, “J on 

“But, Floy, you could not foresee the accident^ are really happy, notwithstanding this terrible 
which has lamed me bo severely, and surely that j change? 1 can scarcely understand it.” ^ 
is sufficient excuse for your non-attendance.? “Yes, May, I am happy in doing all 
My shoulder is very painfull and I do not think j can to retrieve tlio great errors of my p& sl ^ 
Carrie is right well; sho is fretful and feverish. ^ I cast aside, with a reckless linnd, my husban * 
Darling, give up this ball, and stay with us this ]j love, my darling child’s affections, and thong 
eveuiug. It cannot cost you much to relinquish 1 I was compensated by being the idol of society, 
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courted, flattered, and followed for my wealth 
and beauty. When my husband’s failure was 
followed by his taking the small*pox, and my 
dear Carrie sickened and died, I wakened from 
my delirious dream of folly. His last illness 
TT 33 the turning point of my life, and cheerfully 
I bore the terrible sickness I drew from my 
cUeudanco upon him. Once well of the loath* 
some disease, light came to me from the deep 
darkness. Why was I snatched from death, 


.restored to health? To try to redeem my lost 
> time, and give to God’s service the heart the 
\ world had so wnrpcd and disfigured. The suf- 
{ fering was needful, and I bow to my cros3. I 
i am not unhappy, save when the vain wish to 
? live again in the past, and grasp the treasures 
« I slighted, crosses mo. But God’s will be done; 
Jit was only ‘After the Fire* that I heard ‘the 
; still small voice.’ ” 
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DRAMATIC: AN A 

II 0. ANNIE IIOII, AUTHOR OF “P 

CHARACTERS. 

Marxian Haynes, a stage-struck poet—John Cbrrofl, a 
wealthy merchant—Nellie, Mr. Chrroll'i daughter — Maggie, 
JfeUidt maid and confidante—Jerry, Mr. Hayntf servant. 
SCENE I.—DRAMA. 

Scene.- -Mr. Carroll's parlor. 

Curtain rises—Discovering NeBie Seated at a table, with 
a large book open before her. Mr. Gtrroll, a handkerchief 

over hit face, asleep before the fire. 

Nellie. —(Reading in a dramatic manner.) 

“Come, gentle night 1 come, loving, black-brow’d night; 

Giro me my Romeo 1 and, when ho shnll die, 

Ttke him and cnt him out In little etara.” 

Mr. Carroll.— (Moving uneasily.)— Eh? What? 

HnUL —Nothing, father; I was only reading. 

“Sleep on! Bleep dwell upon thine eyes.” 

Mr. Carroll.— (In a sleepy, cross tone.)— Row can anybody 
■leep when you keep np such a chattering! 

Nellis.— (In a tragic tone.) —I am dumb! 

Mr. Carroll.—F or mercy’s sako Btay so then. 

Nellie. —To hear is to obey. (Silence for a moment, then 
Ndlie reads, at first in an under tone, but gradually get¬ 
ting louder.) 

“ Oh 1 brawling love I Oh 1 loring hate l 
Oh! anything of nothing £rst create! 

Oh! heavy lightness—serious vanity! 

Misshapen chaos of well Booming forms I 
Feather of lead, (very loud.) bright Bmoke, cold flro.” 
Mr. Carroll.— (Startiug up.) —Firoi Where! Flrol Firol 
Nellie.— What is the matter? 

Mb. Carroll.—I thought some one shouted flro. 

Nellie.— It was 11 I was reading this glorious drama. 
Mr. Carroll.— You are always reading eorrio glorious 
drama! Glorious fiddlesticks I You had hotter bo learning 
to make bread. I will go to the library and bco if sleep Is 
passible there. Exit. 

Nellie.— What a hard fate is mine! Tho only child of a 
sun wealthy and aristocratic; thero is no opening for my 
talents. Ah! for poverty. Then could I tread tho hoards, 
and sway the souls of listening multitudes. What field so 
glorious os that the drama offers? But I alas! havo no 
occasion to exert myself, no sympathizing soul to share my 
transports or anguish. Nonol I am wrong. Maratonl He, 
too, worships tho drama. My own Murstonl 
Marston.— (Behind the scenes.) 

“It ia my soul that calls upon my namol" 

Enter Marston. 

Nellie.—O h I Marston, how imprudent you arol My 
father has just loft tho room, and you know how angry ho 
would be to find you hero. 

Marston.—I havo been In tho hall, hidden behind n cloak 
•n the hat-rack, for two hours, waiting for him to leave tho 
room. 

Nellib.—H ow romantic! Oh I Marston, I am so glad you 
Rro poor! 

Mabotojt.—T hank yon! I cannot, however, exactly syra- 
ptthlxe In tho sentiment. 

Nellib.— if you were rich, father would probably quietly 
•onsent to our marriage, and wo would have a hum-drum 
wedding, take a month’s Journey, and settlo quiotly down 
Jait like tho rest of the world. But now an elopement, 
rope-ladder- 


CTING CHARADE. 

SLOB CHARADES AND PROVERBS.” 

Marston.—I s that necessary? 

Nellie.—N ecessary! It ia delicious! If there is no rope- 
laddcr, I refuse to elope. Why think of the romance, Mar*- 
ton? It will ho exactly like a scene from a drama. 

Marston.—B o it aa you will. Anything to call you mine I 
Enter Maggie. 

Maggie.—O h I Miss Nclllo—Lor! Mr. Marston, are yoe 
hero? Why, Mr. 6arroll 1 b just a-coming in here. 

Nrllie.— (Dramatically.)—' Wo aro lost! 

Marston. —Not until I am found. Ain’t there a closet? 

Maggie.—N o. Got in here, under tho table. ( Marston 
hides under table.) 

Nellie.— Oh! how my heart beats with terror. 

Maggie.—G oody 1 How I palpitatea 1 

Enter Mr. Carrott* 

Mr. Caiiroll.— Nellie, get your bonnet. I want you to go 
with mo to call upon Mrs. Jodson. 

Nellie.—T o-day, Tapa? I cannot. I have ahead-ache! 
I toro my best dress! I can’t mako a call in nn old bonnet 1 
I havo some work to finish- 

Mr. Carroll. —Is that all ? Come, no oxcuses. Run and 
got ready. Why, this morning you were wild to go, be¬ 
cause I told you tho lady was literary. 

Nellie. —But, papa, I want to finish something. 

Mr. Carroll.— (Sarcastically.) — A novr drama, probably. 

Nellie.— Yes, “The Unrelenting Parent; or, The Dis¬ 
tressed Lovers.” 

Mr. Carroll.— Nonsense! Your head runs eternally on 
tho play. 

Nelue.—D on’t Bay play, dear papa, It ia so horridly vul¬ 
gar. Say drama. 

Mil Carroll.— Aro you going with me? 

Nellie. —To-morrow, dear pnpa. 

Mb. Carroll.— Well, I’ll not insist now, but remember I 
ehall certainly expect you to go to-morrow. 

Exit Mr. GarroU. 

Nellie.—C omo forth, my prisoner. 

Marston .—(Creeping out .)—That la a particularly un¬ 
comfortable table. 

Nelue.—C an you not bear & little Inconvonienco for *»y 

l Bake? Enter Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll.—I forgot my cane. Hey dcyl Who are 
you, sir ' 

Nellie.—I t is a friend of mine, father, BIr. John Jones. 

Mr. Carroll.—D on’t fit, Nellie. Mr. Haynes, I believe I 
havo already intimated to you that I prefer meeting you 
outride of my house. 

Nellie.—D ear father, do not reproach him. 

Marston. — (Gloomily .)—Do not speak, Eleanor. I eon 
bear my late. 

5 Nellie.—( Kneeling .)—Spnro him, fathorl See, I kneel 

i with tears to implore Ufa pardon. 

Mu. Carroll. —Get up, you’idiot! Are you insane ? 
c Nelue.— (In a very tragic tone, with much gesture.) 

\ “Mad! Mad! Ay, that it is I Ay, that it 1st 

J Is’t to bo mad, to speak, to move, to gaze, 

[ But not know how, or why, or whence, or whore? 

To oeo that there are faces all around mo, 

Floating within a dim, discolored haze, 

Yet havo distinction, vision but for one? 

I Oh 11 am mad—wildly, Intensely mad I” 

i Mr. Carroll.—U pon my word I think you are. 
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Marstox. —A mere quotation, sir. Fazio! \ 

Mb. Carroll.—W hat? \ 

Marstox. —Fazio, a drama. i 

Me. Carroll. —Drama 1 Do not mention the word again. < 
I hear nothing elsq from morning till night. I hare £ 
tragedy for dinner, comedy for breakfast, farce for supper. 3 
Nellie go to your room. (7b Maggie.) Yon go with her. j> 
N njjg- —(lb Ma.rttoiy.y —For a short period, farewell! i 

Marstox.—S tay I I will go! Mr. Carroll, good day, air. \ 
Kellie, for swell I farewell I Exit Martian, j! 

Mm Carroll.—A stagostruck puppy, without brains I; 
enough to keep himself from starring. 5 

Nelli*.— (Sadly.) —Gone! Oh I Mars ton. 5 

“Think how long the time will be i 

To these eyes that weep for thee!” tj 

Mb. Carroll.— (Sarcastically.) — That, I presume, Is an- J 
• other quotation, from another drama. Remember I will J 
hare no more risits from that John Janet. I will go tell} 
the serrants not to admit him. Exit. *j 

Nellie.—M aggie; get your bonnet, now, to take a note < 
from me to Marat on. Ko course Is loft us now but flight, j 
Quick, Maggie. j 

Maggie.— HI be ready In Are minutes. Exit Maggie. J 

jVeUfc riti down to the table to write. 

Curtain falls. j 

8 0 RItB JI.—TICK. 5 

Scene.—Mr. Marston Magnet? room. Upon a table art j 
foils, books,pens, ink, and paper, a number of bills unre -! 
ceipted. The whole room weart a disorderly look. j 

Curtain rites— Discovering Marston shaking a coat, and ; 

Jerry on hit kneet picking up books and papers from the ! 
floor. | 

Mars to. v. — Come, Jerry, get me my hat and cloak. What ; 
time is it? | 

Jerry.—S ore, sir, its elcrcn jist. j 

Marstox.—A whole hour yet before the time set for our ; 
elopement. Jerry, yon are sore you understood all my j 

directions? j 

Jrhrt.—I ndado, sir, I did. It’s to buy new furniture for ; 
the room I run, and a new carpet, which won’t come, sure, j 
before it’s wanted, and I’m to have all ready a week from j 
today. 

Marstox.—'W hen I shall return with my bride from our j 
wodding tour. (Aside.) My pawned watch and studs must j 
pay the expenses of the trip. 

Jerry.—M r. Haynes, I’ll hare everything beautiful; but ; 
sure there’s one thing you baTo forgot. 

Marstox.—O h I tho curtains I Be sure you remember; 
them. 

Jebrt.—S ure, sir, it ain’t the now curtains that’s on roy 
mind. 

Marstox. —Nor on my windows. Oh! I know, Jerry. I; 
forgot to giro you particulrr directions about tho delicate 
repast my love must find prepared. 

Jerry.—A s ye plfilse, sir, it’s niver a bit o’ that either. 
Marston.—O ut with it, then, Jerry. What Is it? 

Jerry.—I t’s tho money, sir. Niver a cent have yon given 
. me for all the new things, sure. 

Marston.—M oney 1 Filthy IncreI 

.Jerry.—I t may be filthy, sir; but it’s mighty convenient 
ifatirely. 

Marstox.—S o, It is tho money that has weighed on your 
mind? 

Jerry.—A y, sir, heavier than it weighs on my pocket 
Marstox.—J erry, you most procure these articles with¬ 
out money. 

lERRT>- 8 iire, sir, how’ll I do it? 

Marstox^— You must get them, Jerry, upon tick/ 
Jerry.—W hat’s that," sir? 8 ure I never heard of it aforo 
this blessed day. 

Marstox.—T ick, Jerry, tick Is the synonym for credit. 


Jerry.—S ure, sir, is it that same? 

Marston.—Y ou will tell the storo-koepers that your 
master baa Just married an heiress, an only child, with 
plenty of money coining from a rich liithcr, (aride.) who is 
willing to forgive her, (aloud,) and say that all bills will b* 
paid when I return. 

Jerry.—A nd is that tick? Bore your honor has been 
living on it for sometime. (Pointing to the bills.) 

. Marston—T rue, Jerry, too true. Never mind, when my 
great poem Is finished, fortune’s tides will turn, and then, 
Jerry, wo will bid fctrcwell to poverty- 

Jerry.—A nd tick I 

Mars tox.—I t is tlmo I left. The appointed hour draws 
nigh. Remember my directions, Jerry. (In a dramatic 
manner.) Now, Marston, now for Eleanor and love. JErfl. 

Jerry.—G ood-by. Good luck to yees both. (Imitating 
Marston.) Now, Jerry, now, for furniture on tick! Exit. 

Curtain faUt. 

BCENE III.—DRAMATIC. 

Scene—Same as iccne IT. 

Enter Maggie and Jerry. 

Maggie.—S o that is tho reason the rooms were not re¬ 
furnished. 

Jerry.—D ado an’ it is. Niver a bit of furniture could I 
get without the money down; an’, when I mentioned 
Misthcr Marston’s wife, didn’t they tell mo that was nn old 
dodge, an* I couldn’t come It over them. 

Maggie.—M iss Nellie is a bad wife for a poor man. It is 
twelyo o’clock, and she ain’t out of her room yet. 

Nellie.— (Calling from behind the scene.) —Maggie! Mag¬ 
gie! 

Mao a re.—Coming, mum I 

Jerry.— (Hiking a letter from his pocket.) —Ilere, Mngglt, 
give this to Mrs. Ilaynes. I must go down town of an 
errand. Good day to ye, darlint. Take tills (kisses her) an’ 
my blessing. Exit, singing Rory O'Moore. 

Nelue.— (Calling again.) —Maggie! Maggie! 

Maggie.—I’ m coming, mum! I wonder what’s in tbil 
letter? (Tries to peep.) Enter Nellie. 

Maggie.—I guess it’s from Mr. Carroll. 

Nellie.—-W hy don’t yon come whon I call you? 

Maggie.— (Handing the letter.)—I was just seeing if thli 
was directed to you or Mr. Ilaynes, mum. 

Nelue.—G o into my room, and lay out my bonnet and 
cloak. I may go out. Exit Maggie. 

Nellie.— (Openingtheletter.) —Frompnpa! (Reads.) IIow 

provoking! Was there ever an unfortunate girl so peno- 
cuted as I am? Hero is papa writing to forgive us. Bay* 
my letter was so pathetic ho cannot refuse his pardon for 
my disobedience. Of course I had to write a penitent letter, 
but it is too absurd for him to forgive us. Just as Marston 
and I had made our arrangements for going upon the stage. 
Were to call together, this morning, upon the manager of 
tho Walnut Street Theatre. We are sure to succeed. Stop! 
I havo it. This letter never reached me. Marston shall 
know nothing about it, and we will call. ( Tears the letter, 
and throws the pieces into the fire.) Enter Marston. 

Marston.—G ood morning, love. 

Nelue.—W here have yon been, Marston? 

Marston.—-W hy, I am accustomed to early rising, Nellie, 
and I have been out attending to somo business. (Aiide.) 
Selling my seal ring to buy tho dinner. (Aloud.) No let* 
i ter from yonr lather? 

Nellie.—I t may come to-morrow, Marston. 

Marston.—T ho stago seema now our only hope. Your 
‘ lather would surely havo answered before this, hod he in- 
; tended to forgive us. 

Nelue.—I think eo I Aro you prepared for our Interview 
; with tho manager,"or shall wo rehearse somo scenes befofo 
1 we start? 

Marston.— -We will rohoarso now, if you are willing. 
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Nellie.— (Dramatically.}—' Willing I Eager 1 t- 

MARSTOV. —I shall first give him tho Interview between j? 
Himlet and his father’s ghost Enter Jerry. J 

Hxasros.—And, in good time, hero comes the ghost ? 
Jerrt.—W here? Let me go. (Starts to run.) $ 

>TiBu rov.—Jerry, stay here. Mrs. Haynes and I wish to £ 
rehearse ft few scones. (CfcWiny.) MnggioI Enter Maggie. < 
y i bh tov.— Yon and Blaggio will assist us. First, I am ^ 
Hamlet; yon, Jerry, are my lather’s ghost. e 

JoRT.—A t yo plnse, air, Td rather be the gentleman. I s 
never was a ghost, sir. | 

Haestcv.—M rs. Haynes will tell yon what to say. Now! > t 
Stand there I (Striking an attitude, and speaking, with *! 
wudi gesture, to Jerry.) “Whither wilt thou load mo? s 
Speak) Til go no further.” J 

Jehkt.—S ure, sir, I don’t want you to. v 

Nelue.—J erry, say, “Mark mol” •! 

Jekrt.—A rrah then, I don’t want to bo marked. s 

Nellie—S ay it- £ 

J ERR T—Ohl Tcry well. “Mark me 1” ^ 

Marstov.—“I will I” , ^ 

NnuE. —(To Jerry.) i; 

“My hoar is almost como } 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames ^ 

Must render up myself.” i; 

Maggie.—O h! Lor, mom! What have yon been and v 
done? < 

Nellie. —Jerry, that Is yonr next speech. 5 

Jzkbt.—A v yo plaso, I don’t exactly like tho Bentiment. \ 
Marstov.—O h! botheration. Who can bo inspired under } 
these circumstances? J 

Nellie.— Suppose wo try a acene from yonr play. j 

Marstov.—“T ho languishing Lovers?” Well, wo will. ; 
Jerry, you stand there; you aro tho willow tree, behind J 
which Orlando listens to the outpoarings of Constantin's j 
sooL You, Maggie, aro Clarlndo, Constantia’s confldanto. ? 
Nowl (Goes beJund Jerry.) Aro you ready ? Begin. 

Nellie.— (To Maggie.) —“Give mo thino oar-■” 

MAOOir..— Lor, mum, what do you want with It?* 

Nellie.—D o not interrupt mo. 

“Give mo thino car, Clarhnla, whilst I tell 
The story of my love: ^Twas on a Summer’s ovo 
I sat beneath tho whispering cedars, whilst tho lark 
Poured forth liU tuneful melodies. Sudden boforo mo roso 

A form, more, more than mortal.” 

Maggie.—L and, mum, wnsn’t you skeored? 

Nelue.— (Not heeding her.) — Twaa hoi Orlando! My 

Ortando! 

Marstov. —(Mushing forward suddenly, and knocking 
Jerry down.) —Constantin! My Constantial (Nellie rushes 
to Marston, faints, and falls upon the floor.) 

Nelue. — (Riling, in an indignant voice.) —Why didn’t 
yon catch me? 

Jeurt. — (Rising too.) —And me. 

Marstov.— (To Nellie.)— Yon enmo forward too quickly. 
Try it again. “Constantial My Constantin!” (Opens his 

sms.) 

Nelue.— (Rushing at him violently .)— “AhI that voice!” 
(ft in?/. Marston staggers, falls on one knee. Idling Nellie 
dip to the ground.) 

Marstov.— Mercy, Noli, how hoary you aro! 

Nelue. — (Rising.) —Wo must loom to faint proparly. Try 
it once more. For pity’s Bake don’t let mo fall again. 
Marstov. — (Standing with open arms.) —“Constantial 

My Constantin! 

Nelue.—{S tanding opposite.) —Ah! that voico” (Roth 
ruth forward together, mist each other. Marston falls 
•gainst Jerry, and Nellie runs against the wall.) 

Marstov.—O nco more! Turn your face this way. (Opens 
his arms. Nellie walks slowly across the room and faints 
i*to Mar don's arms.) 


Jerrt.— (Opening his arms.)— Maggie 1 My Maggie! 
Maooie. — (Rushing into Jerry's arm*.)—Ah! that voice. 

Marstov.—( Kissing Nellie.)— My love I My ewootest one! 

Speak! Look upon me. 

Jerrt.— (Kissing Maggie.) —Arrah, Mavourneen. Spake. 
Look this way. 

Nelue. — (In a feeble voice.) —Orlando. Ohl bliss unut¬ 
terable I (/liinfi again.) 

Maggie.— Be done wid yer blarney. 

Marsiok.— She feints I She dies 1 Darling, look up! 

Enter Mr. OarroU. 

Mr. Carroll.—A ro yon all deaf? I’vo rung four time*. 
(Marston, Nellie, Jerry, and Maggie, all stand erect, and 
speak at once.) 

Marston.—M r. Carroll. 

Nellie.—P apal 

Maogie.—T ho onld gentlpman! 

Jerrt.—^W ho in tho world’s that? 

Mr. Carroll.—W hat aro you doing? What does all this 
mean? 

Nellie.—W o were rehearsing. 

Mr. Carroll.—N onsenaoI As a married woman I hoped 
yon had dropped all this nonsense. Mr. Ilaynes, as you nr# 
now my daughter’s husband, I trust you wIU aid mo in tlio 
endeavor to correct this exaggerated taste for dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Marstov.— (Gloomily.) —Wo must go upon tho stage, or 
starve. 

Mr. Carroll.—( Good-naturedly .)—Nonsense! For tha 
present you will como homo with mo, and then we will dis. 
cuss business. 

Marstov.— (Taking Mr. CarrdWs hand.)—I feci ashamed, 
sir, to have over deceivod so noble a nature. Forgive me! 
My future life will prove my sorrow. 

Nelue.— (Dramatically, taking Mr. Carroll's other hand.) 
—Forgive us both. (Kneels. Marston also kneels.) 

Marstov.—B less our union, father. (Jerry and Maggie 
kneel.) 

Jerrt.—A nd ours, too, or ye ploso. Curtain falls. 
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BARBARA SHERBORNE, SPINSTER. 


BY VBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Babb ABA Shebbobnb, spinster, aged forty- 
five! 

The words are not unfamiliar to mo, yet thoy 
strike my eye strangely as I see them traced in 
my own crabbed, unfeminine hand. 

Here is a whole Bheet of paper covered with 
the same uncouth Bcribblings. I havo wasted 
hours in this silly, mechanical task, while my 
thoughts have been as uselessly employed with 
the memories which those words called up. 

This is tho way it came to pass. 

I was here in my sitting-room after breakfast 
reading tho morning paper—tho masculine pri¬ 
vilege usurped by every solitary old maid—when 
Honour, my woman, entered and said that tho 
“census man” was below. 

“Sbure, what’ll he want your senses?” she 
added, somewhat mistaking his errand; “it’s 
little good mine are to mysel’; but I’m thinking 
I’ll not spare ’em to him, any way.” 

I explained his mission, and told her to give 
him my n&rao. 

“Isn’t ho axin’ the ages too—the omadbaun 
—bless tho Virgin, I don’t know mine, so I’ll 
have no shame about it at all.” 

I smiled a little at Honour’s energy, and lest 
she should, between passion and stupidity, make 
some of the ridiculous mistakes habitual with 
her on every possible occasion, I wrote upon a 
slip of paper my name and age. As I did so, I 
remembered that it was my birthday. 

My interesting handmaiden stared as ear¬ 
nestly at the line as if she had been able to 
read it, then walked discontentedly downstairs, 
leaving the door wide open as was her wont. 

I heard tho petulant speech with which she 
gavo the paper to tho man, heard too his deri¬ 
sive laugh as he read the words aloud, 

“Martha Sherborne, aged forty-five. Why 
a body would think your mistress was writing 
an inscription for her own tomb-stone,” ho 
added- “Wal, wal, old maids is queer. But I 
say, Irish, tho old lady don’t havo any more 
birthdays, does she?” 

. Barbara flung a torrent of invectives at liis 
head, and I think fairly pushed him out-of- 
doo'rs, for I heard a scuffle. He went off laugh¬ 
ing, and his last words were, 

“You must be a nice pair, you and the spin¬ 
ster, aged forty-five.” 


I I repeated the name over and over to myself; 
* I still held tho pen and began to write: the only 
s words I framed were, 

J “ Martha Sherborne, spinster, aged forty-five.” 
ji So the forenoon has slipped away and here I 
j sit still, idle, listless, and letting tho first day 
i; of my new year drift from me without even an 
\ effort to begin it in Bomo useful manner, 
jj This is dreary autumn weather; the leaves 
i are dropping Blowly from the trees; tho last fall 
\ flowers in the garden are bending patiently to 
i tho wind. My chair is drawn near the window, 
\ so that I command a view of tho Btreet. I can* 
j not say that the prospect is a particularly plea- 


$ Bant one. Our yards are at the front of the 
| houses instead of the back; this is Monday, and 
s every yard is filled with clothes hung up on 
^ poles and lines to dry, while twenty-four slat- 
\ tcrnly Irish girls scream to each other across 
\ the fenceB as they pursue their labors, 
j The wholo street looks like an immense laun- 
% dry establishment, and I can see several of my 

j neighbors at their windows, taking a careful 

\ inventory of such portions of my wearing ap- 
< parel as Honour has chosen to spread out to 
$ tho public gaze. I am going to make a remark 
£ which may sound foolish, but I am an old maid, 
| and so have a right to be squeamish. I do not 
like to wear petticoats that havo been stared at 
5 by everybody that chooses to look; I always 
5 feel as if there were two eyes in cacli pair of 
^-stockings I put on my feet, 
jj It would please me better, too, if I could cul- 
$ tivate my flowers in some less exposed spot than 
f I am obliged to do; but I would rather bo stared 
jj at by passers by, and laughed at by my neigk- 
i 1 bors, than give up my chief pleasure. Mine 
I-nre very old-fashioned flowers with homely 
s names—I think I love them more from their 


5 associations than for themselves, 
i Years, and years, ago I cultivated and loved 
5 such blossoms in my pleasant epuntry home. 
I Since that time so many holy and pure feelings 
$ have been torn from my heart, that I wonder I 
S am not changed to stone, yet the love for those 
\ flowers has survived it nil. Often the sight of 
; them has caused mo the keenest pain; many a 
jtime their odor has driven me almost insone, 
\ yet I love them still; and I only ask that when 
i kind hands prepare this poor body for tho grave, 
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they will place upon my bosom a cluster of the 
old time blossoms that have been with me all 
my life. 

That country home, it was indeed a pleasant 
place. The houso was old, and could boast no 
architectural pretensions—a long, irregular, 
wooden building, with wings jutting out and 
verandahs covered with Tines—a sweep of 
woodland to tho right—at the left an immense 
garden and an orchard stretching down the 
hill at the back, with a wild brook rushing 
through its midst, the murmur of whose waters 
came up to the chamber X occupied and soothed 
me to rest—tho happy, dreamful rest of girl¬ 
hood. 

There I lived with my step-mother; for of 
my own mother I had no remembrance; and 
while I was still a child we followed—the second 
wife and I—my father’s corpse as it was car¬ 
ried, for the last time, out of the old homestead, 
and laid at rest in the village grave-yard miles 
beyond. 

I had no relatives, except some distant con¬ 
nections of my father’s family, of whom I knew 
very little, so that I gave my step-mother the 
fullness of affection which lies in every young 
heart, ready to offer itself in return for any 
evidence of kindness or sympathy. 

My mother had almost ns few to lovo ns 
myself. She never spoke to mo of any rela¬ 
tives, except n nephew, who was being educated 
in Europe, the Bon of n favorito sister, who had 
long been dead; and in this young man she 
seemed to havo centred all the lovo which had 
once belonged to his dead parent. 

I was seventeen years old when Wallace Lan¬ 
dry returned to America, and came to visit my 
Btep-mother. She was greatly excited as the 
time for his arrival approached, she could talk 
and think of nothing else; and when we received 
news that ho had actually landed and would he 
at Ashburn within two days, Bhc was so over¬ 
come that I feared sho would make herself ill. 

She related to me numberless anecdotes of 
his childhood, and I remember—a week after 
his arrival I would not have believed it—they 
all impressed me unfavorably, and I thought if 
he had grown up with tho same reckless, selfish 
disposition, there was everything to fear, and 
little to hope in regard to him. 

Wallace Lnndry came to Ashburn. Let me 
recall him as ho looked that first evening seated 
in the most comfortable clmir in the room, the 
one that had always been especially my step¬ 
mother’s, but which she ceded to him at once, 
and which he took, as he did every other 
attention or sacrifice, with tho most graceful, 


winning manner, and the most beautiful indif¬ 
ference. 

Ho was twenty-ono at that time, appearing 
somewhat older from tho perfectly easy, self- 
possessed manner, which, I am certain, must 
havo been peculiar to him from liis cradle. 

Ho was not tall, but extremely well made, his 
movements litho and graceful. I never see any¬ 
thing similar now that I do not have a feeling 
ns if a serpent were near me; and I like a man 
who is awkward and angular: but it was dif¬ 
ferent then. His face was a fair oval—would 
havo been perfect in its shape, except for tho 
slightly retreating chin—his mouth was so 
changeable in its expressions that it was im¬ 
possible to tell which was its habitual one—a 
certain evidenco of his ficklo character. Thero 
was a singular mingling of weakness and 
strength in his face, and his phrenological 
developments would havo puzzled Combo him¬ 
self. 

Do not suppose that I made theso reflections 
while looking at him then—it is only in regard¬ 
ing him by tho light of experience that I Beo 
him ns lie really was—to mo then ho was tho 
incarnation of human beauty and perfection. 

Even at that age ho possessed wonderful con¬ 
versational powers, and was, altogether, a man 
of great and peculiar talent. lie was naturally 
indolent—an invctcrato day-dreamer, and no 
crisis would havo forced him into moro than 
temporary action. In every art or accomplish¬ 
ment that ho essayed he showed glimpses almost 
of genius, but nothing was ever completed. I 
have seen pictures of his which wero full of 
promise, but ho never finished them; portions 
of novels, fragments of poems and plays, but 
after the first burst of enthusiasm bo threw 
them aside, and they were powerless to interest 
him again. 

It was the same in his intercourse with those 
who fell in his way. Ho formed Buddcn and 
violent friendships—gave himself up to pas¬ 
sion and love; but once certain of tho heart ho 
had burned to secure, his love paled to ashes, 
and no power could again have rekindled tho 
flame. 

The most miserable feature in his character 
was. that, for tho timo ho was wholly in ear¬ 
nest, every thought and feeling was centred in 
that passing dream—heavens, how I loatho a 
nature like that! I could have more respect 
for a cold-blooded, systematic deceiver—I can 
forgivo premeditated sin easier than tho con¬ 
temptible wcakneM'ora fickle mind. 

But I say, that of all theso things I was, at 
that time, ignorant. I'was not old enough, 
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nor, thank God, wise enough to comprehend his 
nature—the consequence was that ho wrecked 
my life. 

I cannot tell how it came about, I do not 
know how or when I began to love him, but I 
did, and loved him with an intensity, an entire 
devotion, which no human being looking at me 
to-day, cold, silent, almost apathetic, would, for 
ah instant, believe. 

My affection was neither unsought nor unre¬ 
turned. Wallace Landry loved me with all tho 
passion of his reckless, ill-formed nature, but— 
it was as he had loved a score of women bo- 
foro, and has adored numberless others since— 
neither more or less. I know that there are 
Women who would be fools enough to console 
their vanity with the idea that the affection he 
had given them, was different from the passion 
that he felt for-others; for the time purer, no¬ 
bler, and however far he might have strayed 
beyond the dream, that Bomewhere in his heart 
it was cherished as a holy remembrance: but I 
iim not so egregrious an Idiot. 

I am not a coward. I never saw the time I 
had not tho courage to look truth boldly in the 
face. It is less shame for me to acknowledge 
that I have been a puppet, a dolt, than to Bting 
my pride with the consciousness of having lied 
to my own soul. - 

, Well, I loved him. I speak the words neither 
in bitterness nor acorn—each has alike passed 
out of my soul. .There is not.a memory linked 
with his name that has the power to movo me 
How. - , • , 

r ; We were very, very happy during those long 
summer months. For tho time, Wallace had 
not a thought beyond tho pleasant routine of 
our lives} and I—roh! no matter—as I look baok, 
I can only pray—-God help tho younjgl 

I need not tell how tho days passed. I have 
been neither in my love nor my desola- 
tion-r*I cannot even enjoy the martyrr thought 
that I .hjiye borne griefs deeper than others—I 
know that every heart has known a summer i 
season of- delight like mine, too many the after 
agony and woe. 

My eighteenth birthday came. Wallace was 
still with us, but was soon to leave for the 
South: there was business connected with pro¬ 
perty which rendered his presence necessary. 
An unforeseen and terrible event detained him 
still longor. 

While wo were yet gay with the little festivi- < 
ties of my birthday, my step-mother was seized J 
with a sudden illness. Only a week passed—a i 
week of anxiety and suffering, then I stood by j 
her death*bed. The last friend who could have 5 


^ aided or counseled mo was gone: there was only 
my mad heart and my wild love to direct mo 
then. 

I was nearly frantic with grief, and Wallace 
5 appeared to suffer as much as myself. 

\ Very soon after tho funeral he was obliged to 
;» leave me. I thought the agony of that parting 
$ was the most terrible suffering I Bhould ever 
i have to endure. The evening that ho was to 
\ lfcavo Asbburn we were together in the parlor, 
$ where we had never known sadness until a 
little time before. 

5 We wept like children. Nay, he was weaker 
^ far than I; his grief was like that of an insane 
«! person. 

$ We heard the carriage which was to take him 
i; away drive to the door. The feverish energy 
5 that always came upon me in moments of great 
$ exoitement nerved me then. Again and again 
* I10 folded me lo his heart, uttering every vo* 
J and tender word that passion could Buggest. 

| “Barbara!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “I con- 
\ not part from you so; be my wife.” 

| “You are mad,” I said. “Oh! Wallace, re- 

! member my poor mother!” 

“I know—I understand! Listen, Barbara: 

£ let us swear an oath which shall bind us for 
5 life—here before the portrait of your father. 

■; Ho will hear—it will be registered in heaven!” 
ij He seized my hand and drew me in front of 
^ the picture. We knelt and repented the vows 
ij which we should have Bpoken had we been 
standing before the altar. I grew faint as I felt 
^Wallace's kiss on my forehead; and heard him 

S say* : 

“You are my wife now—you would not dare 
5 do anything which would separate us. Stop, 

* it shall be mado legal.” 

He went to a table, seized a paper and pen. 
“There is no* ink,” ho said,, impatiently; 
“never mind, this will do as.well."; > . . 

He snatoheda Bharp knife from.the desk and 
gave his.wrist a reckless thrust. I cried out os 
the blood dropped upon the paper. 

“It is holier ink than: a priest would have 
used,” he exclaimed, and, dipping the pen in it, 
he wrote a certificate acknowledging me as his 
wife, signed it and gavo it into my hands. 

“You are my wifoj’ he said, exultingly, “my 
own, own wifo.” 

With those solemn vows still upon our lips 
wo parted. He out into tho busy world, and I 
settling down in the quiet of my home, for » 
season so filled with blissful dreams that I had 
no thought of loneliness. 

One of my step-mother’s last acts had been 
to send a message to-a relative of my father, 
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requesting her to make her home with me for 
a time, Bince it was impossible for mo to live 
alone. She had left Ashburn to Wallace, it 
* having been a part of her marriage portion: 
but I was to remain there until my twenty-first 
birthday. X had inherited a sufficient fortune 
from my father, and as ho had appointed my 
eighteenth birthday as the timo of my majority, 

I was not fettered or controlled by the caprices 
of a guardian. 

So I sat down in the homestead with my great 
loTe beside me, to console mo in tho grief I suf¬ 
fered at tho loss of my step-mother and the j 
separation from Landry. 

It was not long before Mrs. Bates arrived. I 
mast frankly confess that* her companionship 
brought me little pleasure. I have no doubt 
that Bho was a good wotnan-^-she was tiresome 
enough to have been—and I am glad to remem¬ 
ber that from mo she always received considera¬ 
tion and kindness. 

, She was stiff and angular as an old maid—as 
much so as I am to-day. She never laughed; 
poor old soul I aho had known much trouble 
and perhaps had forgotten how. At all events, 
when other people .would have laughed she oqly 
snuffled. She had a horror of novels beyond 
credence. When she was not reading, she occu¬ 
pied herself with some interminable needlework. 
The good creature had a theory in regard to 
yellow flannel petticoats—the only theory she 
ever formed, I think—she believed them condu¬ 
cive to health, and the number she made during 
her,residence with me was incredible. 

She was kind enough to furnish mb with 
several of the articles, but I' derived little 
benefit from them, perhaps owing to tho fact 
that they were immediately stowed away at the 
bottom of a chest, and never again saw daylight 
to my knowledge. ‘ 

! There could he. no intimacy botween us. I 
doubt ifsbo liked me at all; but Ashburn made 
her a pleasant home, after her'years of martyr¬ 
dom nmong sisters and nieces, a poor widow: 
and her presence gave the countenance and pro¬ 
tection which my ycaTB. demanded. 

■ The winter passed slowly away. ' For eovcral 
.months I received letters regularly from Wal¬ 
lace, letters bo beautiful, so full of passion and 
eloquence, that in a novel they would have gono 
fwt toward making its reputation. 

LA n the early ones, he always addressed mo as 
tiis wife. I was so. According to the laws of 
the state our marriage was a legal one; in tho 
eight-of heaven it was sacred and indissoluble 
as if we had stood before an altar, and n priest 
had dictated the tows which we pronounced 


before my father’s portrait, in a room made holy 
by a thousand precious memories. 

Once Wallace wrote to mo to borrow a sum of 
several thousand dollars. I supposed he needed 
it for some business purpose; had it been tho 
last cent I possessed he would have had it. I 
sold stocks to obtain tho amount; it was a suffi¬ 
ciently largo ono to diminish my income by a 
thousand dollars. 

At length any letters failed to reach me. 
Another man would have written at intervals, 
broken off gradually: it was not his way. The 
moment his passion died, and I can understand 
that tho flame went out as quickly as it had 
been kindled, he ceased to write at once. 

I was far from suspecting tho truth. I wrote 
once, twice, after that no more. I would have 
cut my right hand off sooner than have made an 
appeal or demanded an explanation. 

Tho spring had come, the trees were bud¬ 
ding, tho plants in the garden putting forth 
their green leaves; in my heart thero was the 
tempest of mid-winter. 

Days and weeks of snsponso, of hope and 
fear, of every species of suffering that suspense 
brings, more terrible to bear than tho desola¬ 
tion of a defined grief. 

Ono evening, at the tea-table, Mrs. Bates 
handed me a magazino which had that day 
arrived. 

“I have not rend it, of course, my dear, I 
abhor stories; but I saw Mr. Landry’s name 
among the contributors—your mother’s nephew, 
you know—I thought you might wish to see the 
book.” 

I took the pamphlet up to my room, and there 
I read, the tale written by Wallace Landry; a 
beautiful story, full of brilliant imagery, but to 
mo it had a meaning beyond its romance. It 
proved the necessity of fickleness in love, tho 
downright sin of the one left to suffer in ven¬ 
turing to blame the deserter; it was tho fault of 
tho woman if she had no longer the power to 
charm the wayward spirit of the deceiver. 

I read the tale, closed tho magazine and laid 
it down. That story had been written for mo, 
it was a reason for his silence, a bold, insolent 
justification of his own conduct. 

What did I do? I could tear my heart out 
when I think of it: but I went mad! For three 
months life was a blank to me, wasted in the 
ravings of a sick room. 

Pass that over! I never yet recalled tho 
memory of that time without longing to dash 
my brains out against tho wall: but so be it. I 
went mad, at times sinking almost into driveling 
idiocy. 
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I rose from that bed -with the gray hairs 
which arc folded back from my forehead to-day, 
with no trust in God or man. I wonder heaven 
did not punish me for the Bins I committed. 

That season passed, of course. I found at 
length the only consolation that could aid me 
in my trial. 

As Boon as I was able I left Ashbura, took a 
house in New York and there we lived. The 
years went on. I heard of Wallace Landry’s 
marriage; after a lime learned that Ashburn 
was sold, it was only one pang more, I could 
bear it. 

Landry lived South; much of the time he 
passed in Europe. Ho made a cortain reputa¬ 
tion, wrote a novel or two, a volumo of poems, 
made speeches, accomplished nothing after all. 

At length, Mrs. Bates went to heaven. I do 
not mean it irreverently, but I really think it 
was the best placo for her. One of tho last re¬ 
quests she made was to bo buried in a flannel 
Bhroud; I made a compromise with my con¬ 
science, and ordered it to be of whito woolen 
at least. Her pug dog did not long survivo 
her; I cannot say that in regard to his peace I 
am quite certain, for a more vicious, ill-condi¬ 
tioned animal I never saw. 

I missed tho old lady—I was all alone then. 
I lived alone after that; I had ceaBed to care 
what people said or thought. I saw my youth 
passing from me, and heartily I thanked God 
for it. 

Five years after his marriage Wallace Landry 
wrote to me. Ho possessed his old eloquence; 
it was a friendly, general epistle, with of course 
no allusion to tho past. At tho close, he asked 
me for tho loan of a few hundred dollars. That 
was my husband—that was the man for whom 
I had gone mnd! 

On through the years that were so unchang¬ 
ing, they seemed like one continued day! 

I was thirty years old. • 

I cannot Bit and howl, and groan over my 
sufferings—weaker women would have died. It 
had pleased heaven to make me of a different 
mould; and, since it was necessary for me to 
live, I made what I could of the broken frag¬ 
ments of lifo left to me. 

I had passed through every stage of suffering, 
anguish, bitterness, hate. Had seen tho time 
when I felt inclined to throw that man into 
prison. It was all over, there wqb nothing left ■ 
but scorn, tho ice of indifference fast gathering ; 
even over that. 

I mourned for my blighted youth, the feelings | 
and sympathies crushed forever: but that man’s ; 
memory had no longer power to move me. I: 


$ did not connect him with my grief—I put him 
;* out of my heart—thero was not even a grnve- 
5 ; stone above that desecrated love—its ashes had 
> been blown to the winds. 

\ TMb is what happened during my thirtieth 
^ winter. I was sitting alone one evening in this 
5 very room, when I heard a ring at the bell, and 
s my servant’s voice in pnrley with some visitor. 
£ A voice replied—I had not heard those tones for 
•j twelve long years, but I knew them. 

\ I neither felt faint or angry. For one instant 
iI was back in the old home, my youth and I— 
j the feeling passed—I stood in simple wonder. 

\ “Step into the parlor, Marian,” he snid; “I 
will run up stairs to see Barbara; I can find tho 
\ way, my good girl, don’t trouble yourself.” 

; Up the stairs he came with tho quick, bound- 
j ing step of old. The door opened, nnd Wallace 
j Landry hurried in, greeting me with the most 

* perfect assurance, and as he might have done a 
; dear relative. 

* “My dear cousin Barbara, I am bo glad, so 
; happy to seo you again nftcr air these years! 

| My wifo is below—so anxious to know you—ia 
l short, cousin, we have come to make you & 
i visit.” 

; I hnvo cut his speech Bhort, All the time lie 
; was shaking my hand, while I stood dumb. At 
; length I recovered my self-possession, received 
him kindly enough and went down stairs. 

Ho presented his wife to me with tho samo 
cool assurance. She was well enough looking 
still, had evidently been pretty, and that night 
she looked so weary that my heart quite warmed 
toward her. 

My simple dinner had been over for hours, 
but I ordered them supper, nnd we sat until 
late talking gayly: that is, Wallace talked and 
we listened. 

Sometimes I wondered if it could be real that 
wo three, that man and the two women he had 
so wronged, were Bitting there together. 

But I had little time for reflection, he talked 
so incessantlyand between whiles I was called 
out to anxious consultations with my woman, 
who was quite upset by this unexpected arrival. 
When their baggage was brought in, I saw that 
they must intend remaining somewhere for a- 
long time. I gave up my own betl chamber and 
sitting-room to them, nnd, my hospitable ar¬ 
rangements being completed, went back to my 
guests. 

Before wo retired, I learned that they had no 
intention of returning South—they were ruined 
—had been living for two years, first on one re¬ 
lative, then another. 

“Tho fact is,” said Landry, “we haven’t a 
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penny left—birds without a nest,” and ho looked < Marian never did anything, kept but ono ser- 

quite happy about it; hia wife sat passivo and \ vant,and I was obliged, after they came, to assist 
indifferent. | her a great deal; whilo my guest read novels 

Then he went on to toll me what his plans > up stairs. Sometimes Landry would write a 
were: It was time for him now to act. He ^ little, but the money he earned was always 
would write a book that would make him a for- ij wasted. I had an income of two thousand—of 
tune at once. In an hour ho had woven a thou- ? course it was all required to support us. 
sand wonderful projects. I saw that he would $ I had but a single outbreak with him. One 
do nothing—with all his fino talk ho would live s night, Landry was out very late. I sat up for 
on anybody who would take care of him. I him, as Marian had gone to bed with a head- 

Ho did not appear very much changed—a { ache. It must have been three o’clock in tho 
little stouter, perhaps—-liis face somewhat worn i morning when I heard him fumbling with his 
—bat he had all the grace and elegance, the s night key at the outer door; I went into tho hall 
childish playfulness of old times. His wife was i; just as ho entered, reeling, and droning out a 
a weak woman, her health delicate, her jealousy \ bacchanalian song. 

of her husband stronger than her love. 5 I gave him ono look and returned to the par- 

I staid awnke till daylight, thinking, wonder- i; lor; ho followed mo and began talking a vast 
iag, and as incapable of forming a plan as when ^ deal of nonsense, to which I made no reply. 

I lay down. $ “How cross you are, Barbara!” ho said. 

Three days after, they were ns fully cstab-1 “Don’t be Vfexcd with a man for being a little 
lished, as much at home, as if wo had made one * elated after a jolly supper.” 
family all our lives. Wallace had the host sofa $ I kept my eyes on tho book I had taken up; 
moved from tho parlor into his sitting-room, $ ho laughed a drunken, idiotic laugh, 
and lay on it the whole morning in a magnifi- % “Where’s Marian?” ho asked, in a husky, 


cent dressing-gown, smoking his meerschaum, J stammoring voice, 
and talking beautiful poetry or philosophy to s “In bed, long ago.” 

any listener that ho could secure. < “And you sat up for me! You’re a dear 

I could sec him then as he really was—feeling ;■ woman, Barbara,” and he laughed again in tho 
no longer blinded my judgment—there was not same vacant way. “It is like tho old time sit- 
the slightest shadow of prejudice in my mind j ting here,” ho added. 

which could lead me to consider his character ij It was tho first allusion he had ever made to 
harshly. > tho past. There was a feeling at my heart as 

Ho had all the qualities which we are wont < if some one had pressed a hot iron against it. 
to consider belong to men of genius: exquisite \ “Have you forgotten our littlo romance, Bar- 
sensibility, a vivid imagination, so extreme a £ bara?” 

love for tho beautiful, that an unsightly object \ I did not speak. It was all I could do to 
in a room utterly destroyed his comfort. lie i. keep from rushing upon him, and tearing tho 
gloried, reveled in beauty in every form, jj life out of his wretched body. 

Against these qualities set indolence, base sen- £ “Y-you look quite handsome to-night,” he 


finality, selfishness, fickleness, and you have a 
faint idea of the man. 

I wish I could repeat entire some ono of his 
brilliant discourses. There is no other name 

for them, for ho never waited for, or listened 
to, a reply. 

He was capable of generous actions—had he 
money ho would have given it to tho first who 
asked—had ho been dreaming after dinner he 
would not have stirred to save a human being’s 
life. 

They staid in my house fivo years. Each year 
Landry sank lower in the scale of humanity. 
|At length ho added drinking to his other vices. 
I wondered, for a long time, what made him so 
variable in his moods. At length I discovered 
that, for years, he had been an habitual opium 
eater. 


continued, “*Pon my word, I could almost fall 
in lovo with you again. I could, really.” 

He rose from his chair and staggered toward 
me. I never saw upon any man’s face tho ex¬ 
pression there was on liis; but I did not move. 

“Barbara, you’re my. wife, you know. Eh, 
Barbara?” 

He put out his hand; I pushed him away, 
and he went reeling into the sofa, lie appeared 
somewhat sobered for an instant. 

“Listen!” I said, in a voice at which I fairly 
shuddered, mj'sclf. “If ever, by word or look, 
you offend mo again, I will send you to prison. 
I swear it.” 

He understood. For a moment ho cowered 
before me, then began to whimper like a child; 
finally he stretched himself upon tho couch, and 
fell into a heavy, drunken slumber. * I covered 
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him up with some shawls and went to my 
room. 

For his own sake, T dreaded to meet him the 
next morning. I thought that even ho would bo 
overcome with repentance and shame—I believe 
a woman never ceases to be a fool! 

As I entered the breakfast-room, he looked up 
with a careless nod, 

“You were a good soul, Barbara,” he said, 
“to cover mo up so comfortably last night. I 
wish, though, you had thrown another shawl 
over my feet. I am afraid I've taken cold.” 

Not long after that a child was born to them. 
It lived but a few months. I was glad when the 
poor thing died. I never could look at it and 

think of its living without a pang. Its wan, 
old face had all tho worst features of their two 
faces: the father’s retreating chin, tho mother’s 
ill-formed head. It was always a sufferer. 
Marian moaned and wept a great deal over it, 
and told me often that she would gladly die for 
it, but I have known her to read a novel for hours 
while her babe lay moaning upon my knees. 

• Once, when the poor infant was free from 
pain, actually trying to crow as it rested 6n its 
mother’s breast, Landry wept with delight, as¬ 
sured us that he was the happiest of men, made 
a hasty but effective sketch of the two, and half 
an hour after proposed its being carried into a 

*cold room above Btairs, because it had tho ill- 
luck to annoy him by a wall of suffering. 

The child died a few weeks after that. Poor, 
weak Marian was quite overcome, and Landry 
went into a spasm of grief, for which I should 
have had more sympathy had I not seen him 
BWallow a great pill of opium nn hour before. 
The day- it was buried he wrote a beautiful 
poem, so touching nnd natarnl that one would 
hare sworn it could only have been the produc¬ 
tion of a good mnn, made wholly desolate by bis 
loss. That very evening he went out with a 
party of friends, and, somewhere toward day¬ 
light, I heard him mounting the stairs with 
slow, uncertain Btep. 

• Marian's health declined rapidly. Her con- 


I etitution never was worth anything, and her 
mode of life had been of itself enough to kill 
her. She lingered along for several months, 
bearing her sufferings with a patience I could 
not have expected. During her Bickness there 
> appeared more of the true woman in her than 
? had ever before been manifest. Sometimes she 
£ tried to talk with Landry, urging him to change 
\ his mode of life; but he found a way of going 
ij off into such spasms of grief, that she had not 

I the heart or strength to contend against them. 

She died in my arms at last, begging me with 
^ her last breath to tako care of Wallace. During 
her whole sickness she bad spoken of him as if 
l he had been a child that must bo petted and 
[ gratified without restraint. 

\ Of course he was heart-stricken at her loss. 

» I suppose he did feel it for a time. I advised 
| him to tako a journey to improvo his spirits; 

; ho complied willingly enough, and returned at 
: the end of six weeks, wearing his mouriiing with 
| so jaunty nn air, that one might lmvo believed 
! them festal garments. 

| I advised him to go to Italy, saying I would 
> send him quarterly sufficient to make him com- 
; fortoble. Ho accepted tho gift with tho best 
» grace imaginable and made ready at once. 

* Tho night before his departure he came to see 
; me, talked eloquently of liis talents, his aspira- 
t (ions, his delicate organization, and ended by 
j asking me to become his wife before the world, 
j that I might go with him—I should bo his guid¬ 
ing star—bis hope—his angel. 

\ It was too pitiful for anger, too mean for con- 
; tempt, nnd I only said, 

\ “Don't bo afraid, Landry, you will not fail 
S to reccivo your money regularly,” bade him 
; good-by and went away. • 

: Ten years have passed sinco his departure, 

\ and here I am to-day, a lonely, desolate womnn. 

; I am willing to live, I believe that my life is 
j not wholly a useless one; but if it please God, 

• I could wish that upon my tomb-stone might b^ 

: inscribed— 

: “DAnBAUA SUERBOBN’E, AGED 45 .” 
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CHAPTER I. 

“I had the curiaest dream Inst night, or ruther 
this morning,” said the widow Mayland, arrang¬ 
ing tho little china teacups—two in number; the 
last of a set; the same she and her late husband 
had drank from together, oh, how often! sitting 
opposite each other at the Bamo little old-walnut 
table at which she now sat with her only son. 

Sbo paused, looking into tho cups. Perhaps 
she saw a speck of dust; or maybe visions of 
the post swept before her—the happy mornings 
of long ago; the manly, beloved face; tho bright 
bridal days, when the unstained joys of life were 
as new, and fresh, and pure as tho translucent 
china, since so sadly used by time—of six cups, 
only two remaining, and ono of those cracked. 

“A dream!” said Luther, starting as if he 
himself had just awaked from one. He had 
been unaccountably gloomy of late. Ho ato his 
meals in silence, if he ate at all. He did not 
sleep welL His face grew care-worn. He car¬ 
ried pieces of paper in his pocket, upon which 
he wrote mysteriously with a pencil. Ilis mother 
had watched him with tender solicitude, observ¬ 
ing lii3 unspoken trouble. “It is either busi¬ 
ness, or Bavbary Blaxton,” she said to herself; 
but she forbore to question him. It was a week 
since he had shown an interest in anything be¬ 
yond tho profound calculations that absorbed 
his mind; and she regarded it as a favorable 
6jmptom that he appeared eager to know her 
dream. 

“I was thinking,” she said, with a sigh, pro¬ 
ceeding to fill the cups from tho pewter teapot— 
“I declare, I wish Mr. Smith’s dog would lam 
to hold his tongue when I am dreaming! He 
had to bark and wako mo up just as I-” 

Sho paused again, taking a “visitor” out of 
Luther’s cup with a Bpoon, looking very grave; 
her head, with its ancient cap covering her thin, 
gray hair, slightly bowed; then a thoughtful 
smile played upon her pale, simple face. 

“’Twas tho curisest dream!” passing the cup 
to Lullier. # “I was standing on tho bridge, 
looking up the street—seems to me I was wait¬ 
ing for you; when all to once I heard a noise, 
nnd looked, and see . tho underpinning of tho 
storo all cracking and crumbling to pieces— 


what seemed to bo stones I thought was nothing 
but sand—and then the whole building was ft 
toppling, just ready to fall. Why, my son, what 
makes you look so pale?” 

“Strange you should lmvo such a dream as 
thaU” said Luther, nervously buttering his toast. 

“Nobody seemed to bo afraid, though every 
minute I thought the storo was going to tumble 
down. Fact, nobody but Follen & Pago ap¬ 
peared to know thcro was any danger; and they 
had got you to Btand under one cornor, for a 
prop; and Mr. Blaxton had lent them his head, 
which they used to block up tho sill, while he 
stood by and rubbed bis hands, and Bcemed to 
think it was nil just right—and thcro I stood, 
and screamed to warn ye, till that plaguy dog 
barked, and I woko up in tho most interesting 
part.” 

Luther rose from the table in great agitation, 
and Beized his hat. \ 

“Why, my son, ain’t you going to eat any 
breakfast?” 

“Mother, Follen & Pago are going to fail!” 

“Fail!” ejaculated the widow. “How you 
talk!” 

“Oh! I might have known it—I waB sure 
something was wrong!” 

“Then it’s business that’s been troubling ye 

so!” 

“I don’t care much for myself—but Barbara’s 
father—you know ho lent them a thousand dol¬ 
lars—all ho has in the world!” said Luther, 
chokingly. 

“Don’t bo frightened—don’t bo rash!” en¬ 
treated the widow. “After all, ’twas only a 
dream.” 

“A dream—but one of your dreams, mother!” 

Indeed, Mrs. Mayland was noted for possess¬ 
ing, in a remarkable degree, that faculty of tho 
soul, that inner sense, which is often most 
awake when the outer senses sleep. Her men¬ 
tal vision seemed peculiarly fitted to observe, 
on tho horizon of the future, that “refraction 
of event's,” which “ofttimes rises ere they rise.” 
Even in her waking, she saw signs, and felt 
premonitions; but most clearly in dreams, when 
tho world was silent os Eden at tho creation of 
Eve, and the fountain of the spirit, which springs 
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in the midst thereof, was unruffled by any wind, j and desire, to insure healthy digestion and 
the forma of.truth and shadows of things to come J assimilation. The jvidow’s appetite was gone; 
imaged themselves in the calm waters. i put to flight by its deadly enemy, anxiety; just 

There, in the old-faflhioned kitchen, the poor | os the nobler appetites of the bouI are driven 
widow sits; her hand on the handle of the pew- ^ out and destroyed by vulgar cares. How mourn- 
ter teapot; a simple, uncultured woman, not£ ful, what a mockery of life it is, at such times, 
conscious of a mission; a careful housekeeper, \ to sit and nibble your dry crust of bread or of 
kind to her cat, thoughtful of the poor, devoted $ duty; not from lovo, but habit, or something 
to her son; her life chiefly spent in sweeping, ^ you call conscience; moistening the sad morsel, 
scouring, knitting, baking pies—occupation^ not with generous juices of the grateful palate 
humble, enough; yet within the folds of her j* rushing up to welcome it, but with stimulating 
delicate brain lie written all the wonders, all ^ sips of artificial tea; and solacing your tongue, 
the mysteries of the human mind, whereof thero j: between bites, with sauce of the apple of tempta- 
is none more wonderful, more mysterious, than $ tion! 

this power of dreaming. Noon oame, but no Luther, and no news; and 

There aro dreams of various kinds; those of 5 having kept the dinner waiting for him an hour, 
a wanton fancy, running riot; dreams of indi- * Mrs. May land left the table where it stood, un- 
gestion, as when you eat too much cheese for $ touched, shut tho cat out of tho kitchen, put on 
supper, and imagine yourself chased by ele-^her bonnet, and walkod into the village. She 
phants; dreams of a weary or excited brain, in j entered the storo. Appearances were by no 
which pictures of tho past appear, incoherent, ^ means alarming. Loungers were sitting around 
distorted, like your face in a spoon. But tho^ the door on empty boxes, which they notched 
highest dreaming faculty commonly manifests { with their knives, or drummed upon with their 
itself in pictorial prophecies. As tho winter ji fingers, making trades, or telling stories. Within, 
night paints frost-pictures upon your window- \ the under clerks were attending to their cus- 
pano, so sleep crystallizes, from tho breath and Homers with all the assiduous politeness for 
atmosphere of ovonts, vivid shapes, which the i which they were noted. The bland Mr. Follen, 
morning light finds traced upon the windows of J senior partner, was talking to a wealthy farmer 
memory; no mere chance-pictures, but tho re- ^ in his smooth, low tones, and Mr. Page was gos- 
snlts of law, bearing a symbolical correspond- i siping gayly over the counter, with the young 
ence to the events themselves. j minister’s fashionable wife. 


■ The widow Mayland’s dreams were of this ^ "Foolish,” thought tho widow, as sho glanced 
order. Luther, who had learned to credit and t oround upon tho lively scene—“ fooliBh enough, 
interpret them, saw, in the figure of tho store [ to inmgioo Follen & Pago are' going to foil!” 
toppling to its foundation, tho truth to which | But where was Luther? While she was look- 
ltis own forebodings and calculations with pen-1 ing for him, something descended upon her like 
cil and paper hod significantly pointed. Yet ho i a mist. All things changed. Tho people around 
had resisted conviction; living on in tho sultry j her talked and laughed the same, but on every 
air of doubt and suspicion, and tho dream had i foco was a mask, and while the masks grimsced 
come like a thunder-storm, to clear his sky. j and assented, tho faoes behind were sad, or 
Impatient to face the danger openly—resolute ; crafty, or careworn—some of them corpBelike. 
to prop up his corner of tho falling house, if:: Under the smiling and painted exterior of the 
need be, but also to hold his employers in thoir;; young minister's wife, darkened a countenance 
plaocs, and to save Mr. Blaxton’a head—he ;: full of anger and disgust. A pale, restless ghost 
turned his back upon his mother’s mild counsel, i: shrunk within tho gay disguise of tho junior 
and hurried nway. ; partner. Even tho bland Follen's visor was 

"I wish that dog hadn t barked, then I might;: transparent, and beneath it grinned, somewhat 
have scon how it would turn out,” mused tho j : troubled, a determined and malignant visage, 
anxious widow. Sho drew her chair once moro ■! Then again, as in her dream, sho saw tho store 
to the tablo, drank her tea, and tried to eat atoppling to its foundation, her son still serving 


lit tie of the brown toast, which hod been so j as a prop, but now struggling desperately to 
nicely prepared, and scarcely tasted. Sho sue- j raiso tho corner sufficiently to get Mr. Bloxton’s 
ceeded in Bwallowing a fow crumbs, assisted by head from under tho sill, 
a sense uf duty and some applo-sauce. But toast « Where is Luther ?" asked the widow, coming 
is like certain other good things necessary to our ; ( 0 herself. 

well-being—liko knowledge, like piety—which j “lie is absent just now, on a litttle matter 
mtut bo reoeived into the constitution with joy 1 0 f business,” said Mr. Follen, with a smooth- 
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ness, a smiling condescension, altogether in- t 
imitable. \ 


CHAPTER II. 

Mbs. Mayland returned home -with a sad 5 
heart; prepared an early supper, thinking j 
Luther would be very hungry when he came; \ 
waited hour nfter hour, sitting up for him until j 
midnight, then with a weary sigh, and a tallow j 
candle, going to bed. She had no more dreams | 
that night, for reasons. j 

The next morning sho set out to return to j 
the store. But she had scarce stepped into j 
the street, when an unaccountable change was j 
wrought in her feelings. It seemed aB if a > 
crisis had passed. The anxious tension of her j 
mind relaxed. She looked up, and around, and \ 
biw how beautiful was the day. All night she 5 
had beard a wretched wind moaning about tho s 
house; but now perfect calmness, a Sabbath j 
peace, rested upon the earth. The October Bky ^ 
was soft and clear. The hazy hill-sides basked i 
ia tho sun. Above, a few white, scattered clouds, j 
like a flock of snowy lambs, couched upon the \ 
blue plains of heaven. The village stroet was i 
spotted with sun and shadow. A few faded * 
leaves fluttered down from tho old elms as she J 
walked under them; some rustled under her J 
feet; some were rotting by the roadside. How % 
like her own heart was this autumnal morniug, > 
ripe, and mellow, and peaceful; the wretched, \ 

moaning night-wind mysteriously fled I It was ^ 

not now the fragrant spring, not the flushed J 
lummer, but tho golden October of her life, $ 
beautiful even with its fading and falling leaves. J 
She passed the blacksmith’s shop, and saw S 
Mr. Blaxton within, scattering sparks from the \ 
anvil, his leathern apron on, his powerful arms \ 
bare, and a good head still on his shoulders, \ 
notwithstanding her dream. \ 

“Thcre’s Mis’ Mayland. goin’ by,” said young | 
Master Blaxton, blowing the bellows. i 

“Look here, sister Mayland!” cried the Bmith, ^ 
“Good morning!” | 

He dropped his hammer on tho anvil, returned > 
the iron to the fire, and stood in the shop door, \ 
wiping the sweat from his brow. J 

“There ain’t any trouble over there to the | 
Btore, is there, think?” lowering his voice. £ 

“What trouble do you mean?” replied the ij 
widow. J 

“Wal, I don’t know. There seems to be a | 
good many failures, here and there, this fall, $ 
and I’ve heard it hinted Follen & Page ain’t \ 
likely to get through without a little diffikilty. $ 
And as I see Luther drivin’ to town yesterday, \ 
With Folicn’s hoss, faster’n I ever eeo him drive * 


afore—for Luther ain’t none of your harum- 
scarum boys—I didn’t know but something was 
to pay.” 

“Why, brother Blaxton,” said tho widow, 
“you don’t re’ly think there’s any trouble of 
that kind, do you?” 

There was art for you, in a woman of fifty! 
You should have seen the innocent face, the 
perfectly surprised look with which she ap¬ 
peared to hear, for the first iimo, the subject 
mentioned which had for twenty-four hours 
filled her mind with tho most distressing 
doubts. 

“Well, never mind. Mcbby I hadn’t ought 
to’ve said anything to you about it. I’vo spoke 
to Mr. Follen, and he talks fair. I never heard 
a man tell a smoother story, so I ain’t goin’ to 
be made uneasy—though, fact is, if such a thing 
should happen as Follen & Page failin’—but of 
courso there can’t be any danger of that. I 
don’t see how it’s possiblo, do you?” 

“There’s nothing impossible in this world, 
you know, brother Blaxton. We ought to be 
prepared for anything.” 

“That’s so, sister; though if I thought that 
was coming, the way I’d prepare for it would 
be to secure my money. But, you see, I ain’t 
much alarmed,” laughed the blacksmith. “If 
there was any actooal danger, of courso Luther 
would know it, and he’d tell you, and you’d bo 
pretty sure to tell me, under the sarcumstnnces, 

I guess. But I won’t keep yo stnndin' here. 

You better step into the houso as you go by; 
Barbary’ll bo glad to see yo.” 

With a lighter heart tho smith returned to his 
work. And tho sparks flew, and the anvil rang, 
and the stoel hissed in tho water-tank. And 
tho day still smiled without; tho trees dropped 
their golden leaves; the cocks crowed musically, 
and the hens shook out their fentherB in the 
warm dust of the road. But what ailed the 
widow? Sho walked on quickly, stopped, turned 
back, and then walked on again. She had as¬ 
sumed a new burden; somohow that which had 
just slipped from Mr. Blaxton’s shoulders had 
alighted on her own, and sho did not know what 
to do with it. 

“I’ll go back and tell him, sartin’s tho world! 
No, I won’t neither—I’ll just hold my tongue. 
He’d go distracted if ho knew; and, if matters 
arc bad, he’d only make ’em wus—though if 
Follen & Page should fail, and he should lose 
his money, he’d blame me, and I should blame 
myself, for not givin* him warnin’, and that 
might mako an everlasting trouble ’twixt Lu¬ 
ther and Barbary. I declare thero’s Barbary 
now!” 
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“Why, Mrs. Mayland! how do you do?” cried 
a sweet girl’s voice. 

There waB a little brown cottage, with a row 
of tall maples before itj a small, neat garden 
between the trees and the house; and a very 
young girl skipping along tho leaf-strown path. 

“Good morning, Barbary!” said the widow. 

There was a soft lull in her voice, and a ten* 
der, almost tearful emotion in her face, as sho 
gave her hand to the young girl’s ardent pres¬ 
sure, and looked into those happy bluo eyes. 

“You ain’t going by, are you, without com¬ 
ing in?” said Barbara, winningly. 

“I don’t know, dear. I hadn’t thought of 
stoppin’—I don’t know but I will, though, just 
a minute.” 

“Oh! do; only make the minute an hour! 
Tho front door is locked; I’ll run around and 
open it.” 

The light and graceful form disappeared be¬ 
hind tho rose-bushes. 

“Strange, what a feeling I have for that 
girl!” thought tho widow. “I feel just like a 
mother to her since her own mother died, and 
I can’t look at her without, somehow, always 
thinking of Luther. Bless her! she’ll Ioyo some¬ 
body, somo time, and I hope she’ll be happy; 
but, oh! life is full of trials and dangers. How 
little girls of her ago know about it!” 

The front door opened, and Barbara appeared, 
bright nnd smiling. 

“Tho girls have gone to school, Georgo is at 
the 6bop with father, and I am all alone,” Boid 
the pretty housekeeper. 

“What an excellent mother you do make to 
the younger ones!” exclaimed tho widow. 

“Oh! I know I don’t fill her place—that never 
oan bo filled!” replied Barbara, tears suddenly 
dimming her eyes. (It was but little raoro than 
& year since she was loft motherless.) “But I 
try to do all she would have mo do; and some¬ 
times, as you know, I can’t but think she is 
with me, helping me.” 

“I don’t doubt but she is; and it’s a beauti¬ 
ful belief,” Baid the widow. “It seems to me 
always us if I was going to meet her right fa<;o 
to face, when I come into the house. Just now 
I 8aw lior over your shoulder, plain as ever I 
did in my life, Barbary!” 

“Oh! Mrs. Mayland, how happy you always 
make mo when you come here!” Barbara, 
kneeling, pressed the widow’s hand to her lips 
and shed a little April shower of tears upon it. 
“You make mo cry, but it isn’t grief. Forgive 
me!” Sho sobbed awhile, with her face in Mrs. 
Mftyland’s lap, a kind hand caressing her fair 
curls and beautiful head, a kind voice soothingly 


Bpeaking to her, as it were, in her mother's 
name. “There! I won’t bo foolish any more!” 
And brushing away her tears, Bhe looked up 
with a countenance so softened, so sweet, that 
s the widow thought: 

5 “If Luther could see her now!” 

I Then Barbara arose, and the two sat together 
1 by the open window, tho mild October air blow- 
\ ing gently upon them, and tho sunshine, glanc- 
l ing through tho scarlet maples, falling in slant 
\ rays into the room. 

\ “Barbary,” said Mrs. Mayland, “you’ve had 
> as hard a trial as any girl I can see, since your 
? mothot went; but it’s done you good—there’s 
s no telling how much good it’s done ye! You 

i was a wild girl before, you know—not a hard¬ 
hearted girl, by any means, but thoughtless and 
giddy. You ain’t tho same creatur’ now, do 
j you know it? though I’m sure you arc quite as 
\ happy.” 

1 “Oh! happier, a great deal happier!” cried 
| Barbary. “But I have to thank you for it. 

I What should I have done, but for you? Other 
people came and talked to me—so stiff and 
solemn—and told mo it was my duty to be re- 
} signed, but I couldn’t be; they only made the 
| world look blacker to me, and I was wicked 

I enough to wish they would keep away. But 
when you came, though you always made me 
cry, you left with mo such a sweet feeling, deep 
down in my heart—such a lovo and peace—oh! 

1 if you could know how glad and strong it always 
| made mo!” said tho grateful Barbara. 

| In such communion, Mrs. Mayland almost 
1 forgot the care that had occupied her mind. At 
: the sound of a light-wheeled vehicle, sho looked 
eagerly up tho road. 

“Who’s that, Barbnry? look!” 

“That—it is”—Barbara blushed deeply— 
“why, it is Luther!” 

“ I declare, so it is! Your eyes are better than 
mine,” said the widow. “He’s turning up to 
the shop, isn’t ho?” 

“Yes, and there’s father coming out to speak 
with him. What can be tho matter? Father 
runs back for his hat; now he is getting into 
the buggy—here they come!” 

Luther waved bis hand to his mother and 
Barbara, as ho drove rapidly by. 

“Some business, I guess,” said the widow 
“What a pretty place you have hero!” 

“Yes, very,” stammered Barbara, her eyes 
following tho vehicle. “Father thinks he shall 
buy it in the spring. Beacon Ward won’t sell 
until he can have twelve hundred down; but 
father-says ho can raise that. Follcn & Page 
owe him almost that amount, I shall bo so glud 
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to have him own this house, free from debt—it’s 
vhat he has been hoping so long and -working 
6o hard for!” 

The widow’s lips quivered, and her eyo 
avoided Barbara’s. 

“If anybody deserves to have a home he can 
oall his own, it’s your father, Bprbary. But, 
after all, what’s an ’arLilly home to a heavenly 
one? The things of this world are just like 
running water. There’s always about so much 
crater—a little more or a little less, but it isn’t 
the same—the stream never stops, the waves 
flow on, the bubbles break, and new waves and 
hubbies take their places. Just so with life. 
Everything is rolling on, rolling on, to the 
sea.” 

“The waves are events, and we are the bub¬ 
bles,” replied Barbara. “When wo break I 
think we become vapor, and rise up in the 
beautiful sky.” 

“That’s a pretty idee,” said the widow. “Did 
you ever think how little real hold we have of 
the ’arth, with all our grasping? Even the trees 
out thero have a firmer hold on’t than wo have 
—they are rooted in it, while we only live on it. 
Strange a man never has a bit of ground ho can 
re’ly call his own, till he’s planted too—in the 
'arth, and not on it! It is sown a nat’ral body, 
and it is raised a spiritual body,” said the 
widow, musingly. 

Her eyes were turned upward, her hands 
were crossed upon her lap; a profound silence 
followed. Barbara gazed with reverence and 
affection upon the rapt face of her friend, won¬ 
dering what visions of truth or of angels filled 
her eyes of faith. But she felt no idle wish to 
question her. There are persons of such full¬ 
ness and purity of character, that the silent in¬ 
fluence which passes out from them, though no 
silent mood of a companion—a jingling, cop- 
words are spoken, satisfies better than eloquence. 
It is a dull nature that fails to respect the high, 
per mind, that, in your deep moments, offers 
you “a penny for your thought.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“There is father alone—what has hap¬ 
pened?” exclaimed Barbara. 

The widow started. “Why, where was I? 
Your father?” 

“How fast he walks! How excited ho looks!” 
said Barbara. 

The flushed blacksmith entered the houso, 
blowing, and fanning himself with his hat. 

“Barby—Mrs. Mayland—oh! you deBaitful 

critter!” he cried, shaking his brawny hand at 


the widow. “Oh! I’ll remember it of you! 
Barby, Barby, a glass of water!” 

The frightened Barbara ran to obey. The 
big blacksmith walked to and fro, and swabbed 
his face with his sleeve, and fanned himself, 
and shook, and laughed. 

“That boy Luther, I tell you what—I ain’t 
had such a time afore! Don’t be scar’t, Barby; 
it’s all right, it’s all right!” And Mr. Blaxton 
drank the contents of the gloss his daughter 

brought him at a breath. 

“What’s tho matter, father?” 

“Don’t you think, that thousan’ dollars’t I‘ve 
been savin’ up to buy this place with—you know 
all about it, Mis’ Mayland. Another glass, 
Barby!” 

“Don’t drink too much while you’re heated, 
Mr. Blaxton,” quietly said tho widow. 

“Wal, you are the coolest woman! Any 
other in this town would hove let tho secret 
out, when I was talkin’ with you this mornin’, 
but you aWkcep on tho soberest faco!” 

“Wasn’t it best that I did?” 

“Best! I tell ye,” cried tho burly smith, “if 
you had gi’n mo a hint of what you knew ’bout 
Follen & Pago, I should have run distracted; 
I should havo gone tearin’ about the town liko 
a mad bull! And I guess I should have got my 
moaey ’bout as much as you can git tho moon 
out of a pond, by jumpin’ in heels over head 
arter it!” 

“What lias Luther done?” the widow asked. 

“Done! He’s got my head out from under 
the sill!” roared the honest smith. 

“Oh! I am glad of that!” 

“He told mo that dream o’ yourn, widder, 
goin’ over, to kind o’ break tho news to me, 
easy like, though I had a suspicion what the 
matter was, tho minute I see him drive up to 
tho shop. But, I tell ye, the thunderbolt didn’t 
striko me fair till he’d got mo into tho countin’- 
room, nnd brought M r - Follen to mo, right face 
to face, an’ says lie, ‘Mr. Follen,’ says lie, ’fore 
I had time to ketch my breath, ‘this man must 
be paid,’ says ho. 

“‘Paid?’ says Follen, with hiB smooth grin, 
‘what do you mean?’ 

‘“What I say,’ says Lutlier, and he locked 
tho door. ‘He must be paid ’foro either of us 
leaves this room,’ says he. 

“Then Follen began to chafe, and champ tho 
bit, and kick, but ’twan’t no use; that boy o’ 
yourn held him to it—there wan’t no gettin’ 
away—Luther had him, and led him right up to 
the work, jest os if he’d been tamin’ a young 
colt. It seemB ho has had things a little in his 
own hands sinco yesterday, when ho went to 
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the store and called Follen to an account, and 
got out of him that they re’ly was preparin' to 
fail; but he promised to stand by ’em, and help 
'em, if they’d deal honorable; and he’d gone to 
the city to get some notes discounted for ’em at 
ft bank whore he knows the cashier; and he’d 
brought bach some drafts, and he had ’em in 
his pooket there, and says he, taking me by the 
collar, says he, ‘This is an honest mon, and a 
poor man, and whoever suffers, he mustn’t; and 
now,’ says he, ‘just put your name on the back 
of one of these drafts for him, and I’ll keep it in 
my hands till he gives me the note*—for, you 
see, I’d left Follen & Pago's note in the till of 
my ohist, here to home. Wal, to out a long story 
short, the thing was done; and if I ever forget 
Luther’s doin’ of me this sarvice—why, then, 
Barby, I hope you’ll show yourself more grate¬ 
ful.” 

Astonished, and thrilled with joy at, she 
scarcely know what, Barbara could do nothing 
but blush and smile, through tears at her 
father and Mrs. Mayland. 

“I am thankful,” said the widow, fervently. 
41 1 rejoice for you, brother BlaxtonI But 
there’s danger of becoming loo much attached 
to the things of this world. I hope 'twoul^n't 
have broke your heart, even if you’d lost the 
money.” < 

“Widdor,” said the smith, “that would have 
broke my heart! I’ve been years savin’ up that 
money, hopin’ to buy a placo with’t some day. 
I've got a family of children growin' up. I 
shall soon bo on old man, and if I don’t, within 
a few years, have a homo of my own for them, 
and for me in my old age, I never shall.” 

“But you haven't got your money yet, it 
seems,” replied tho widow. 

“It’s in Luther’s hands, and Fd trust him 
with anything!” cried Mr. Blaxton. “There] 
he comes now, with tho draft! Barby, run to j 
the till of my chist, and git mo that note!” j 

Barbara skipped fVom the room, lightly as if ] 
•he had had wings. Luther, smiling, triumph- s 
ant, hat in hand, entered. Tho smith embraced j 


music, the softest ever heard, in the gentle mur¬ 
mur of the brook by tho roadside, in the light 
rustle of colored leaves on the ground. 

“Mother,” said Lather, “I think Barbara 
likes me. I nover felt so sure of it before. She 
has not always treated me well. I have thought 
she was capricious, sometimes cruel.” 

“Why, that’B the way with girls,” replied 
the widow. “When they treat you that way, 
’pearing to encourage you one day, then, with¬ 
out any provocation, saying or doing something 
to hurt your feelings, you maybe sure they like 
you—unless it's a heartless coquette, which, of 
course, we all know Barbary isn’t.” 

Reaching home, tho widow made haste to get 
dinner. The lover was hungry. 

“What happened to you, my son, about nine 
o’clock this morning?” 

“Why, mother?” 

“Because, just at that time, the strangest 
feeling came over me! Though I’d been wor¬ 
ried all day yesterday, and kep’ awake all Inst 
night, all of a sudden, just as I was going out 
of the house, every bit of my trouble seemed to 
leave mo, and I was just as calm as I ever was 
in my life.” 

“It was just about that time,” replied Luther, 
“that I got the drafts into my hands, which I 
had been waiting all night for, and started for 
home. I felt that Mr. Blaxton’s money was 
safe, and that was all I cared.” 

“How curis it ib!” said tho widow. 

The result proved that Mr. Follen was some¬ 
thing of a villain, and Mr. Page his timid ac¬ 
complice. It was only through Luther’s firmness 
and sagacity that they were prevented from de¬ 
faulting, with considerable sums of money on 
their hands. Their debts to townsmen, who he 
know held their notes for borrowed money, or 
for produce, ho compelled them to pay, after 
which their business was made over to their 
principal creditors in the city, and that was tho 
last of Follen & Page. 

CHAPTER IV. 


him with enthusiasm—with tears. With silent \ Tms store was closed but for a few days. It 
emotion, Mrs. Mayland looked upon her son, ^ -jvas reopened with a now stock of goods, and 
in whom she was never so well pleased. Then \ a new sign over the door. “Cobwit & Co.,” 
Barbara, radiant with modesty, happiness, love, j a house of distinguished name and immense 
came noiselessly into the room. And that morn-1 wealth, had converted it into a branch cstah- 
ing, at parting, Luther reverently and tremu- j lishment. The name alone inspired the towns- 
lously took his first pledgo of affection from tho \ p CO plo with confidence and pride. Mr. Cobwit 
pure lips o l Barbara. | came out from the city, to look at affairs, and 

In dream of bliss, the young man walked ^ receive tho homage of a community which he 
home with his mother. Oh, lovely sky of Octo- s condescended to honor with his great presence 
ber! airs so cool and sweet! heavenly haze on j and great reputation. At his departure, he left 
the Hills! refulgent gold and scarlet of the trees! I his mantle with his vicegerent. 
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Mr. Montey, tho head of tho new establish¬ 
ment, was a person of fine address, sociability, 
good looks, and exceedingly handsome whiskers. 
He was thirty, and a bachelor. He took lodg¬ 
ings at the hojel, drove a gay horse, and made 
havoc with ladies' hearts. 

Luther, who retained his place in tho store, 
and was very useful to Mr. Montey, introduced 
him one evening to the blacksmith’s family. 
Although belonging to the great house of Cob- 
wit & Co., Mr. Montey was not proud. 

“He’s just tho most perfect gentleman ever I 
goo in my life!” Mr. Blaxton declared, glowing 
with satisfaction, after the polished merchant 
had taken his leave. 

“Gracious! didn’t ho look sweatmeats at 
Barby!” observed young Master Blaxton. 

Barbata looked very red, and very strange. 
Luther felt an unaccountable pang. Of course 
ho was not jealous; but as he tried to speak, his 
heart choked him. 

“Say, Barby, wouldn’t you like to ride after 
that smart trottin* hoss of his'n?” continued 
George. 

“Hush yer nonsense, boy!” said the smith, 
frowning. “Mr. Montey is over thirty year 
old”—with a thoughtful side-glaneo at Bar¬ 
bara. 

“Ten years—that ain’t much difference ’twixt 
a man and his wife,” muttered young Blaxton, 
who was justly sent to bed for his impertinence. 

Somehow, the parting between tho lovers was 
unusually cool that night. 

A week later, Barbara did actually ride after 
that “smart trottin’ hose,” with Mr. Montey. 

“Do tell!” said the gossips. “I should think 
he’d look higher than that!” “Only a black¬ 
smith’s daughter!” “ Where’s Luther Mayland?” 
"Won’t little Barby feel her consequence now!” 
with other such charitable remarks. 

The invitation had been unexpected. Mr. 
Blaxton thought it would not be polite to re¬ 
fuse it. And Barbara did not have time to ask 
Luther if sho ought to accept it. Even if sho 
had asked him, how could he have withhold his 
consent? He and Barbara were not engaged, 
although there had been a tacit and sweet love- 
confidence between them ever since the affair of 
the borrowed money. 

“I have no right to complain. I ought to 
be glad, if it was a pleasure to Barbara,” said 
Luther to his mother. But it was quite evi¬ 
dent that his magnanimity did not prevent his 
feeling very unhappy about something. 

“Barbary is a young girl yet; and all young 
girls are vain,” said Mrs. Mayland. “No won¬ 
der it pleased her to have attentions from a man 


that everybody is praising up to the very skies. 
But I wish sho wouldn’t.” 

Mr. Blaxton did not forget his ardent grati¬ 
tude toward Luther, in his enthusiasm for Mr. 
Montey. 

“I owe everything to that young man!” he 
one day declared, when the merchant drove up 
to tho shop to see where his horse’s shoe pinched. 

“He Beems to be a fine young fellow. Look 
at his off foot,” said tho merchant. “He helped 
you out of some trouble, I believe?” 

Tho blacksmith hammered the hoof, and told 

his story. 

“No doubt the young fellow meant well,” said 
Montey, carelessly. “But I don’t imagine your 
money was in actual danger.” 

“Do you think so?” replied tho smith. 

“I hope the bank pay a you iuterest—where 
is my whip?” 

“No, it don’t; I only leave it there for safo 
keeping. I expect to use it in the spring. I 
ain’t goin’ to rcsk that money agin, I tell you!” 

“But you are losing sixty or seventy dollars 
a year by its lying idle,” observed Mr. Montey. 
“You can’t afford that. Besides, banks fail 
sometimes, you know, as well as traders.” 

“I’ve thought of that; but I’m blamed if I 
know what better I can do,” said tho smith. 

“Let mo see—I am going to town to-morrow. 
I’ll ask Mr. Cobwit if he can use it, if you like.” 

“Wnl, that would suit me, of all things,” said 
the smith. He seemed to think the honor alone 
would be sufficient compensation for lending 
money to tho great house of Cobwit & Co. 

Tho next day Mr. Montey went to town, and 
the day after he sent for Mr. Blaxton. Cobwit 
& Co. had concluded to uso tho money. 

“I want you to feel perfectly easy about it, 
if we have it,” said Montey. “I can givo you 
any kind of security you want, if you hove any 
doubts of our paper.” The smilo with which 
he said this was very humorous; the idea of 
anybody doubting Cobwit & Co.’s paper ap¬ 
pearing so decidedly funny! Tho blacksmith 
blushed. As if he could havo been guilty of 
such an absurdity! 

“I should be ashamed to ask for security; 
Cobwit & Co.’s name is security enough for 
me,” said he. 

“It’s contrary to onr custom to borrow such 
small sums—indeed, to borrow money any wny,” 
observed Mr. Montey, writing, “so I’d a littlo 
rather you wouldn’t speak of it.” 

Mr. Blaxton blushed again. He had thought 
that his lending money to Cobwit & Co. would 
be a thing to be proud of, and to mention with 
satisfaction. 
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“Bartin, sartin,” he said. “Of course, 
’twouldn’t be much of an honor to a great 
firm like yourn, to have it said you’re bor¬ 
rowed money of me!” 

Mr. Montey made out the note. It road, 
“Twelvo months from date^ I promise to 

pay-” but that waB only a form, and Mr. 

Blaxton could have his money at any time, 
(the merchant said,) by calling for it. It was 
signed, “Horatio Montey.” 

“Why, Bee here, I thought you was going to 
give the firm’s signature,” said the surprised 
blacksmith. “Cobwit & Co.” 

“That is precisely the same thing. I am the 
'Company,’” replied Mr. Montey. 

“I don’t doubt that, and I don’t imagine it 
makcB any material difference; but somehow I 
kind o’ want Cobwit & Co.’s name—just for the 
looks— just for tho sound—if nothing more.” 


“Oh, I see! Mr. Montey smiled, tore up the 
note, and wrote another. “It is precisely the 
same thing to us,” and he signed the name of 
the firm. 

Mr.\ Blast on, who knew that the transaction 
was entirely a personal favor to himself, felt 
very uncomfortable, on account of the want cf 
confidence he had shown. Moreover, tho mer¬ 
chant’s easy manners, and fair and obliging 
disposition, were of so polished a surface that 
they cast reflections upon the rude and embar¬ 
rassed smith; and he Baw his own roughness 
and ignorance as in a glass. Ho accepted the 
note in its new form; gavo in return a draft 
upon the bank, for the money; thanked, per¬ 
spired, and apologized profusely, and departed, 
singularly ill at ease for a man who carried 
Cobwit & Co.’s paper for a thousand dollars in 
his jacket pocket. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

Aunt Quintard had Been fit to honor mo with 
a visit, that is to say, she had a party of friends 
■whom she wished to entertain, and so had taken 
possession of my house, according to her fre¬ 
quent habit in Buch caseB. 

They all came quite unexpectedly. AuntQnin- 
tnrd only thought it necessary to send mo word 
a couple of days in advance, so that I and my 
little staff of domestics were kept busy enough. 
Luckily I had learned her ways, and always 
kept my dwelling in a sort of readiness for her 
and her friends, during the summer months; 
else I should have been in a state of confusion 
and dismay beyond the power of remedy. 

As it was, I had much ado to keep Jael, the 
old woman who had managed my house ever 
since I had one, in any sort of reasonable tem¬ 
per; and between-dread of her outbreaks and 
trying hard to make everything comfortable, I 
worked myself into one of my tiresome siok 
headaches, and could not go down to dinner 
the night the party arrived. 

' I scarcely had an opportunity to exchange a 
dozen words with Amy, my step-daughter, who 
had returned with the others, for every time 
sho stole up to my room for a little conversa¬ 
tion, she was sure to be followed and hurried 
away by aunt Quintard. She was my sister-in- 
law, for all I give her that name; I got the habit 
from Amy, and sometimes so far forgot myself 
as to call her so to her face, a misnomer which 
always received her severo condemnation. 

I never could feel quite at ease with aunt 
Quintard. She had such an uncertain temper, 
and a cool way of saying the most disagreeable 
things which quite bewildered mo. I felt that, 
in a degree, she looked down upon me still, for 
all I was the widow of her brother, just os years 
before she had done when I was a poor girl and 
earned my living as a daily teacher. 

She must have been a very old woman, but 
she was as fond of society a3 a child of sixteen, 
and always lived in a tumult and exoitement. 
She had an excellent position, although she was 
not very rich, and people always invited her and 
went to her house; but I think almost everybody 
was a little afraid of her notwithstanding. SeU 


knew the secrets of every family back as far as 
the Revolution; and if any one offended her, ate 
was so unscrupulous in her remarks, that it 
would have been a very bold person who could 
have endured it. 

After all, I used to pity her; it Beemed tome 
that in spite of everything her lifo must have 
been a very lonely one. She had no children, 
and she seldom went to church; and I some¬ 
times thought there was more bitterness than 
scorn in the sneers she wasted upon me for 
reading morning prayers to my little house¬ 
hold. 

I did wish that she would not paint so likes 
Frenchwoman; and I would have been glad if 
any one could have induced her to wear high-. 
necked dresses, but I could not venture to speak 
about it; although I knew that the very people 
who courted her laughed behind her back at 
such folly. 

Sho had always governed everybody that came 
within her reach; I suppose except for her I 
never should have married her brother. He 
was an old man, afflicted with a painful disease, 
which must Boon prove fatal, but so kind and 
gentle that I could not help but love him. Then 
little Amy was such a sweet child, she needed 
some one to tako caro of her, and aunt Quintard 
Bnid that it was my duty. 

I did marry him. Well, after all, IwasTery 
happy, and sorely grieved when ho died. I am 
sure he did not marry from tho feelings which 
influenced aunt Quintard—I could not have be¬ 
lieved that any ono would have indulged them, 
had I not heard the words from her oun lips* 
She was talking to ono of her friends, not loDg 
after our marriage, and she said that it had 
been a wise move on her part—she could not 
tako care of a sick man—I was an excellent 
nurse—would bo a good governess for Amj, 
and the slave of what I called duty; after all, 
it was cheaper than hiring servants; and ns for 
tho will and tho fortune, she could lake care of 
them. 

She was spared that trouble, at least; for on y 
a few years after our marriago he loBt all hu 
property, except tho house in which I still llY6* 
that he had . deeded to me without his sister a 
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knowledge. I cannot tell what we should lmvo 
flone—only I knew that God would have pro¬ 
dded for ua—had not a relative of mine, from 
vbom I never expected anything, left mo seventy 
thousand dollars. The income made ua very 
comfortable, and I was able to help aunt Quin- 
tird whenever she hod extra bills. 

It was a thing I never could understand, but 
«h« seemed annoyed about that legacy; and if 
by any chance she wob obliged to nsk a favor of 
me, that was the very time sho appeared most 
iadignant and treated mo worst. 

Luckily, I never had what is called a high 
spirit; I am. not very quick to notice slights; 
and if people will say rudo things to me, I can 
only feel sorry on their account. 

But I am foolish even to think of such things 
in connection with my married life, for my hus¬ 
band did his best to make it a pleasant one. 
He lived ten years; but he was a great sufferer. 

I thank God that he died blessing me—it has 
been a shield between me and all trouble, that 
tas come upon mo in the years that have since 
• pused. 

Well, at twenty-eight I was a widow! My 1 
daughter Amy was not quite sixteen, a dear, 1 
lovely girl sho was. I was a little grieved to j 
find that by her father’s will Bhe was to spend j 
lie greater portion of each year with her aunt; j 
but I consoled myself by thinking that he had j 
mads that stipulation before he knew me so | 
*ell as he learned to do afterward. After all, S 
it was only right that Amy should see some- ^ 
thing of society, and her aunt was in a good ? 
position to introduce her. Of course I was } 
teldom invited. Bel said I was too much of a 
hermit for gay doings— my duty was to provide j 
Amy with everything she needed—hers, to show < 
the child life as it really was. ^ 

The first year after her father’s death, Amy $ 
hid still been kept at school; then aunt Quin- i 
Urd said that it was time for her to leave baby \ 
days behind, and as Amy wished it, too, I could | 
flot refuse, although I gave her up to her rela-1 
tire with many misgivings. I dare say it was \ 
Strong and impertinent of me, for aunt Quintard j; 
knew much more about the world than I did; I 
ihll it pained mo to think that my blossom 
Bright lose the sweet innocence which made her { 
io charming, and so different from most of the j 
tud* of her age whom I encountered during my : 
wre visits to the city. 

two y*»» k Q d gone by. Amy was almost 
g teen, and I could but acknowledge that she 
greatly improved. Oh! what a lovely crca- | 
*** B l Je ' wa a: and, better than all, sho was the 1 
fwetlegt, gentlest nature, only with a strange 1 


^ pride at the bottom which I could not compre- 
J hend. 

J Aunt Quintard wa3 seldom cross with her. 
^ She worshiped her beauty, and besides that, 
j Amy had, when she chose to assert them, a quiet 
^ independence of character and cool haughti- 
£ ness, which were more than a match for Bel’s 
< powers. 

^ Amy loved me; neither her aunt or any one 
^ else could have changed that affection. Bet 
i kept us apart as much as possible, and seldom 
\ left us alone, so that I was pained to think I 
ij could not get nearer and closer to my darling’s 

I 1 * heart. 

How happy I was to have her at home again! 
The gay winter in town, the summer at New- 
\ port had not in the least dimmed her beauty; 

[ but she had grown so self-poBsessed and so ele- 
• gant, that I should have been almost afraid of 
• her, had it not been for tho long embrace, and 
: the whispered words which gave me such sweet 
| assurance. 

I was always aq.early riser; and the morning 
; after their arrival, I went down stairs long 
| before anybody was stirring, except tho ser- 
: vants. 

The first person I met was the woman, who, 
as I said, had managed my house so long, Jael. 
She received the queer name from her Quaker 
parents—was a prejudiced, wrong-headed old 
thing, but devotedly attached to Amy and me; 
though she was determined to rule in the lower 
regions, whoever might queen it above stnira. 

Mrs, Quintard disliked Jael, and Jael in re¬ 
turn detested her with all the energy of her 
nature. Jael had opinions of her own upon 
every subject, which she sometimes expressed 
a little out of season, although with no inten¬ 
tion of disrespect, to me at least; but with her 
likings and dislikings I never ventured to in¬ 
terfere. 

Indeed, I could well bear with Jael’s pecu¬ 
liarities; and I should have been an ungrateful 
woman not to have done so, for she had been 
faithful and most kind during my husband’s 
long sickness, and had saved and economized as 
if the money had been her own. 

She it was whom I first encountered that 
morning. She had been sweeping the verandah, 
and was just then occupied in frightening with 
her broom, a score of sparrows that I often fed 
there, and which had come down before it was 
time to receive their accustomed crumbs. 

“Good morning, Jael,” I said. 

“Morning to you, ma’am,” returned Joel, 
clipping the sentence as short as possible after 
a fashion she had, and turning toward the ioor 
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a little ashamed of having been caught in her 
ill naturcd act, 

'‘What are you doing to the poor little birds ?” 
I asked. 

“J hate to have things bobbin’ about,” said 
she; “the house is full of all aorta of critters, 
and tho lawn is always covered with birds a 
jumpin’ round.” 

“But I liko them, you know.” 

“Then they'll have to stay, I ’spose; don’t 
understand nothing of such tantrums and whim¬ 
sies myself.” 

“But you always liked theso birds, did you 
not?” 

“It’s a bad world, anyhow,” pursued Jael, 
without noticing my question; “moan world, 
dirty people in it.” 

“Never mind the world, Jael; you have not 
answered if you liko tho birds.” 

“Answered afore, dozen times; ’taint my way 
to answer folks.” 

“Oh! Jael, Jael, you arc cross!” I said, 
laughing in spite of myself; “fic, Jael, such a 
bright morning, too.” 

Jael rubbed her nose and looked somewhat 
penitent. 

“I ain’t,” said sho, and stopped, convicted 
by her conscience and quite incapable of deceit. 
“I am,” she added, “and I know it, and that’s 
the end of it.” 

“I am going to gather some flowers,” I said, 
anxious to turn her thoughts from the track I 
knew they were pursuing; “they make tho 
house so cheerful.” 

“You have got some sense!” exclaimed Jael, 
leaning her olbow on the broom handle and 
nodding approval. 

“Thank you,” I said. Praise from Jael was 
a rare thing for any mortal to receive. 

“Needn’t; don’t want yoq to! I liko to see 
folks get up—but that’s neither here nor there! 
I’m goin’ to see to breakfast; I’ll bet I ring that 
bell aforo long so it’ll wake the whole kit of 
’em. There’s Miss Amy, she never used to lay 
a bed long after sun up—’epose sho learned that 
amongst other fine things of her aunt-” 

“Jael, Jael!” I interrupted. I felt confident 
that she was going to apply some unpleasant 
nnmo to Amy’s relative. 

“Well, I cannot holp it,” returned sho; “it 
docs make me mad to see that woman go on! 
Why, you ain’t her slave, be you? Way she 
acted last night you’d thought she owned the 
house. Don’t like it Comes across mo I’ll 
teach her better.” * 

“Hush! hush!” 

“Very well to say hush; Lord knows I wish 


she’d hush! I hate to flee you so imposed upon, 
lhat’B what I do! You’ve worked liko mad all 
winter managing and saving. I wonder wh&t 
Miss Amy would think if she knowed you and I 
lived alone to save money for her and that old 
dragon to waste?” 

“I would not have her know it for the world, 
Jael.” 

“Nor I either,” retorted she, as sharply as if 
I had threatened to reveal our secret. “Bat 
who wants to bo turned topsy turvy and stood 
on their head without warning? I don’t like 
it—you don’t like it!” 

I looked so entrcatingly at her, that sbo rub- 
tied her nose again in a violent manner and 
silent. 

At that moment, a pleasant young voica 
Bounded on the stairs, and my own darling 
bounded out of the hall and kissed me in her 
sweet fashion. 

“Dear me, mamma,” sho said, “how young 
and pretty you look! Don’t she, Jael?” 

Tho flight of her bright young face had mtde 
Jael smile at once, but she puckered up her 
mouth and did her best to hide it. 

“My eyes arn’t good,” was the only answer 
sho vouchsafed. 

Amy threatened her with her pretty hand. 

“You have forgotten to go to the honey*pot, M 
said Bhe. 

Jael laughed outright at that. It was un old 
jest of Amy’s on her crossness, and it neTer 
failed to amuse the oddity. 

“I’m pa3t sweetening,” she replied. 

But in spite of her assertion, after being 
talked to by Amy for a few moments, she went 
into tho house with her face and manner so 
completely changed from those she had worn 
when I first met her, that it really seemed as if 
she had been essaying my mischievous girl’s 
recipe. 

Then Amy and I went down tho stops, and 
walked to and fro among tho beds of e&rty 
autumn flowers and the belated summer blos¬ 
soms, which shone out among them. Of cours* 
she had a great deal to tell mo that she had not 
been able to write; and I gathered even mort 
plainly than I had from her letters, that they 
had been very gay indeed, and that she h 
greatly enjoyed herself. 

But I could see the old heart still ihroug J 
all, and that satisfied me. . 

“Oh, Amy!” I said, 1 “as long os you look 
like that I shall bo contented.” 

She laughed gleefully. 

“I wonder what aunt Bel would give for 
color or mine this moment!” she exolaimedj 1 
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would bo as acceptable a gift as the pbiloso -1 
pher’e Btone! Ah, there goes the old bell—Jael 5 
does not mean them to 'complain of not having j 

been wakened.” \ 

I saw our visitors at break fast; they were very 5 
like the generality of aunt Quintard’s friends— s 
rery dre83y and fine, the sort of people with J 
thorn I always, felt shy; not that I was timid, j 
bat my mode of life was different from theirB; 5 
te hid scarcely a thought or opinion in com- \ 
non. S 

That morning Bel chose to breakfast in her >! 
Oin room, bo that I was not exposed either to J 
alights or incivility. Still with' Amy to assist •; 
me, I should not have dreaded them bo much, j 
for she had away of looking aunt Quintnrd into \ 
lilcnce, which I never saw any other mortal \ 
able to do. j 

Daring the forenoon, my Bister-in-law sent ^ 
for me to go up to her room, as she had risen ). 
»nd desired to speak with me. { 

“I declare, Jane, you look as poky ns ever,” \ 
tu her firBtsalutation when I entered; “I bo- |j 
lieve you were born a hundred years old at the 5 
rery least.” * 

I was well enough acquainted with aunt Quin- \ 
Urd to understand sueh speeches; I was per- J 
fwlljr twaro that I appeared very young for a i 
woman of thirty, and her Bpeech showed me s 
that I must be looking better than usual; not > 
tilt I cared greatly for such things, but I sup- j 
pose every woman likes to know that she is $ 
pleasant to look upon. J 

Aunt Quintnrd gave me a venomous scowl \ 
when sho saw that I only, smiled, and began ^ 
finding fault with her breakfast, as if I had j 
been & lodging-housekeeper. !; 

8 he grew tired of that at length; tired too of J 
toying ill-natured things to me, and finally bo- £ 
g*n to talk of Amy. That was a subject upon ^ 
which we were not likely to disagree, and X ij 
listened with interest while she told me how ? 
ouch eho was admired, and what a success she v 
had had in society. $ 

“Iwant to see her well married,” she said, i 
luddenly. 5 

“She is very yo.ing yet,” I ventured to reply; 5 
butipnt Quintnrd cut mo short at once. J 

“That’s nil you know about it; none too 5 
joang, and married she must be; I am getting ; 
too old to have my life worn out chasing a girl * 

./J k 0 glad to see her married,” I ro- i 
P M, ‘if she cau a hu 8 i) an( j vrhom Bho j 
|®*pwt 8 and loves and who can make her j 
“PPy.” j 

H ^iddleatlcks!** exclaimed aunt Quintard, : 


wrathfully, “Yon always were a fool, Jane; I 
can’t expect you to mend at your age.” 

“I can see no folly in what I said.” 

“As if people ever talked in that way, except 
in old novels! Bespect and esteem—humbug! 
What Amy wants is a rich man—a handsome 
house, a carriage, and an opera-box.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Quintard,” I said, “do you think 
it requires only those things to make a lifo 
happy?” 

“Of course, to a sensible woman, and Amy is 
sensible when Bhe is out of reach of your ridi¬ 
culous sermons. Now there is one thing I want 
to tell you: don’t you go to putting any of your 
outlandish, methodical notions into her head, 
for I won’t have it.” 

“Her father never thought I taught her im¬ 
properly-” 

“Oh! you did well enough where lessons 
.were concerned,” Bhe interrupted, contempt¬ 
uously. “Please to remember that since she 
has been introduced into society sho is under 
my oharge; I flatter myself,,Mrs. Elder, that I 
am a more competent person than you to guide 
her now.” 

I was foolish to feel hurt at anything she 
Bnid; but, in Bpite of that thought, I had con¬ 
siderable difficulty to keep the tears back. 

“I have no desire to interfere with you,” I 
replied; “you must own, aunt Quintard-” 

The unfortunate appellation came out uncon¬ 
sciously. I stopped in great confusion under 
the fire of her gray eyes. 

“Upon my word!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Since 
when have I the honor to claim Jane Morris a a 
my niece?” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “I am sopccus- 
tomed to hear Amy call you by the name that I 
forgot.” 

“Then you had better improve your memory; 
a woman of your age calling me aunt. Beally, 
you are the most ridiculous person I ever saw 
in my life.” 

I was accustomed to being snubbed and 
scolded by her, but that time she was more 
violent than usual; it took a good many mo¬ 
ments to make her forget the indignity I had 
thoughtlessly put upon her. 

We got back to Amy’s affairs at last. I saw 
Bhe really had something on her mind, or she 
would never have let me off bo easily. 

“If you can behave like a Bensible woman for 
once in your life,” she said, “I will have Amy 
Bplcndidly married before next spring.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Oh! there’s little enough in your power; I 
am sure you ought to be grateful for an oppor- 
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tunity to bo of service to tho child of the man 
who took you out of poverty,” 

“Amy is my daughter; and- 

“Don’t talk trash to me, Jane; I know Btep- 

mothara! But no matter; we were talking about 
what you could do.” 

I did not answer; I had no desire to rouse a 
scene; I was always ill after ono of her out¬ 
breaks. 

“Anything that I can do you know I will.” 

“ So far so good; remember that I I am dread¬ 
fully out at the elbows—for myself I don’t care, 
I could live on a cruBt and be bappy; but I 
won’t see Amy mortified in silence. The fact 
is, Jane, we want more money-—the paltry sum 
you dole out is ridiculous—you must give Amy 
ten thousand dollars this winter.” 

“That Is breaking at once into my princi¬ 
pal—^-” 

. “Now don’t talk like a Jew money-lender—I 
understand nothing of such calculations! You 
profess to have Amy’s interest at heart, to love 
her, and so on: now sentiment is all very well, 
but I want proof! Amy loves show and luxury 
in spite of all your humdrum teachings—I can’t 
quite ruin myself and end my days in the poor- 
house to gratify your miserly disposition.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Quintard, do not accuse mo so 
hastily. You know I would givo all I have in 
the world to gratify her.” 

“Give ten thousand dollars and I shall bo 
quite satisfied. Amy hates hoarding, and if I 
take a house I will live in good style; now with 
that money, which I am sure you don’t want, I 
pan get a furnished houso and let tho child go 
on like a Christian.” 

. “I will do it, if that is Amy’s wiah,” I replied. 
“You know I am only saving money for her.” 

“She does wish it, although she will not tell 
you bo.” 

“Then she shall have it. I have tried to live 
qn the interest of my property, so that if she 


< “Because I thought it my duty—you told 

< it was at the time—to take care of that mother- 

$ less girl--” 

( “Then give her money and show you art 

willing to do your duty,” she interrupted, turn- 
5 ing the tables on me at once. 

| “I have told you I will do so.” 

\ “Very well; and mind you don’t talk to Amy 
\ about love and such nonsense! She most hate 
J wealth and position; she was born for them. I 
$ tell you that ten years from now she would hata 
jj us both if we allowed her to rush off with some 
J girlish idea.” 

I She was so violont that I began to wonder if 
Amy had somo fancy which was displeasing to 
aunt Quintard. I determined to find out; weak 
j; as I was, I would not sit by and see her wreck 
\ my child’s peace. 

S I said nothing to her, however; there would 
i bo time enough, and unless Amy was more 
\ changed than I believed, I should learn the 
i; truth from her. 

^ We settled all our affairs quite amicably it 
J last; and when aunt Quintard had obtained all 
i* she wanted, she dismissed me with a3 little 
? ceremony as if I had been a servant. 

\ “You may go now,” said she, “and just 
| send my maid; I will dress and come down for 
l luncheon.” 

^ I went away, and in tho course of an hour 
1 aunt Quintard appeared in a dress that I Bhoold 
\ have thought youthful even for me, and made 
\ herself so witty and agreeable, that I really felt 
\ as if she must be another pereon from til 
5 skinny, wrinkled ,old woman who had tented 
l mo that morning. 

I - 

\ CHAPTER II. 

| We went out to drive late in the afternoon; 
| Amy and the other young lady accompanying 
; us on horseback. 


married a man who was not rich-” 

“Aro you crazy?” cried aunt Quintard, in 
great wrath; “just tell me if you are, Jane 
Morris, and I’ll send for a strait-jaQket.” 

I was so taken aback that 1 really could not 
apeak. 

“Marry a poor man!” continued Bel, raising 
her voice in a way that she would have de¬ 
nounced as extremely unladylike in another. 
“My niece I I believe you want to drive me out 
of my senses.” 

“Surely you would not have her marry merely 
for an establishment-” 

“What did you marry for?” she interrupted, 
insolently. 


I believe I have not even said who our visi¬ 
tors were; but I am so unaccustomed to telling 
a story that you must excuse my awkwardness. 

There wero three, Mr. and Sirs. Levitt and 
their daughter, very wealthy, fashionable people, 
aunt Quintard said; although—I am quotinghtf 
words—the parents were extremely ridiculous, 
and the young woman a moat remarkable fooL 
She used to laugh at them unmercifully behind 
their backs, and tell how the old couple beg*® 
life in a grocery store over in tho Bowery; but 
they were rich now, and the daughter an im¬ 
mense heiress, so aunt Bel courted them. 

She always had some scheme at the bottom 
of every aot; I found out what the one wm in 
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wnneclioii with them. She had a young, scamp 
pf I rei&tiTe who was coming on from Cuba in 
the winter; Bhe had set her heart on his marry- 
ini M»ria Levitt, and bo commenced operations 
bdimei 

Aj ftr aa I could judge they seemed nice 
pppple enough; and though the old couple did 
Ulk a great deal about money, and not always 
iiilh* moat choice English, I liked them a great 
dal better than many of Bel’s friends. The 
jpaiiglidy was very showy-looking, and dressed 
beautifullyshe was somewhat taciturn, and I 
believe a little deaf. I pitied her very much 
f ? r that misfortune, but aunt Quintord quizzed 
ber dreadfully. She would say the moat affec¬ 
tionate things to her in a tone that she could 
inderaland, and end every sentence with some 
ridiculous speech, inaudible to her ears, which 
nude both Amy and me indignant; though she, 
ebild-like, could not help laughing at the drollery 

of the remarks. 

We drove down to Moss Hall, a favorite resort 
♦f Amy, and indeed of mine, for it was one of 
the loveliest spots I ever saw. 

The road ran through an old pine woods, and 
in the very midst of the grove that beautiful 
jascide came tumbling like a sheet of silver 
over the moss-covered rocks, and fell into 
a deep pool at the road-side, from whence 
the witera wandered away in a little brook, 
which, to my ears, sang more gloefully than 
iny bird. There was not a rock or stono but 
wu covered with a thick coating of velvet moss, 
iboot the pool tall ferns nodded and waved, in 
the apring wild flowers grew there in great 
loxeriance, and the place was so still that it 
uemed completely shut in from the wholo 
vorld; nothing broke the quiet but the flash of 
Ue walera and the murmuring of the pines—to 
ae those sounds only increased the stillness. 

Bren silent Maria Levitt was roused to admi- 
ntioa by the beauty of the scene, aud after 
th*t I felt a greater liking and respect for her. 
I knew thore must ho something loveablo in the 
duncter of n girl who was moved by any charpi 
•f nzture. 

The girls dismounted and danced about like 
wild things; even Mr. and Mrs. Levitt followed 
•A when I left the carriage, and appeared 
plowed in their quiet way. I was a littlo sorry 

hear a remark the lady made to her husband. 

it looks just like a sceno at the theatre,” she 
? Bat, after all, perhapB, with her peculiar 
she could not have paid the spot a greater 

tompliment, 

Quintard kept her seat In the carriage, 
og that ih® oould see perfectly, and 


adding in her laughing way that she preferred 
to look at pretty things in a comfortable place. 
1 dare say she was afraid of getting her feet wet 
and so bringing on an attack of rheumatism, 

but Bel seldom gave her real motives for any¬ 

thing. 

Amy was in high spirits, chasing Maria Levitt 
about the pool, laughing and singing, while wo 
all looked at her with undisguised satisfaction, 
and it was pretty to see how much her young 
friend admired her beauty and grace. 

Then nothing would do but I must sit down 
on the rocks, have my bonnet taken off, and 
allow the glad girls to dress mo up for a wood 
nymph in her grot. Of course the conceit origi¬ 
nated with Amy. Mr. and Mrs. Levitt laughed 
heartily at that, though the old gentleman ob¬ 
served in a puzzled way that ho never lmd sup¬ 
posed “nn imp” was so pretty. Nobody would 
have taken any notice of his mistake except for 
aunt Bel. I suppose she thought it very foolish 
of mo to conduct myself in such a manner, and 
by way of reproval said several sharp things, 
but Amy Btopped her by exclaiming, 

“Aunt Bel, you must have forgotten your 
drops; you are never yourself without them.” 

Mrs. Quintard was very angry, although she 
did not 'venture to reply. Nobody but ono 
understood the force of the remark. During 
my dependent governess days I had too often 
administered laudanum to her not to under¬ 
stand. I was sorry Amy made tho speech, but 
she could not bear to see me annoyed, and I 
really wa3 grateful to her for forcing Mrs. 
Quintard to leave me and my little follies in 
peace. 

But I got away from the girls’ wreaths as soon 
as X could and moved toward the carriage, as 
aunt Quintard began to look very black, and 
affected to shiver with cold. 

The rest were still standing by the pool, and 
as I reached the road I heard tho sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, and looking up saw a young man 
riding quickly.by. 

Aunt Quintard saw him at tho same moment, 
and I heard between her clenched teeth an 
exclamation which sounded more like a curse 
than X hope ever to hear again from the lips of 
any woman. I was so shocked that I stood and 
stared at her in silence, while the gentleman 
rodo up to the carriage and extended his hand 
to her, saying gaily, 

“Is it possible that this Is you, Mrs. Quintard, 
or has some river goddesB assumed your shape ?” 

She was somewhat appeaeed by that compli¬ 
ment, still she looked displeased at seeing him, 
and held out the tips of her fingers very stiffly. 
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“What brings you here?” Bhe flaked. “Did 
you know wo were in this out of-the-world 
placet” 

“I had not the slightest idea there was so 
much delight in Btoro for me,” he replied. “I 
am stopping with a client in the village yonder.” 

“Humph!” said aunt Quintard, giving him a 
sharp look. 

I saw his gaze wander beyond her to tho spot 
where Amy stood. I caught the light which 
flashed over his face and illuminated his eyes; 
but before any one could speak Amy turned and 
saw the stranger. 

I oould not tell why X watched her so closely, 
but I did, and for an instant there was an ex¬ 
pression in her face which I never observed 
there before. She was calm in a moment, spoko 
to her companions, and they all moved down 
into the road. 

He sprang off his horse, flung the bridle to 
the servant who was holding tho girls’ horses, 
and walked toward her. Aunt Quintard turned 
in her seat and eyed them closely. She saw 
nothing remarkable, that is certain, for they 
both appeared shy; but, commonplace as it 
was, she looked blacker than ever. 

Ir an instant he released her hand and 
greeted tho Levitt family, who received him 
with great cordiality. 

They all came up to tho carriage and began 
to talk. Amy remembered mo in ft moment. I 
suppose she saw by my silenco that Bel had not 
thought proper to present tho gentleman. 

“Aunt,” Bhe said, “did'you introduce Mr. 
Brooks to mamma?” 

“He has not stood still long to give mo an 
opportunity,” replied Bel, frowning at mo as if 
I were to blame for Bomo unknown fault. 

Then Amy presented the gentleman to me: 
Mr. Harley Brooks. The name struck my fancy 
at once; and as for his appearance, I am sure 
it would have pleased any woman. 

I do not think ho was a handsome man; but 
he was so tall and well-formed, his face had 
such a bright, honest look, and his clear, brown 
eyes met mine so pleasantly, that it seemed to 
mo his countenance possessed a charm far be¬ 
yond that of mere beauty. 

I was shy and silent, as I always am. with 
strangers. I dare say he thought me a very 
stupid person. I stood by while they con¬ 
versed: Mr. Levitt asking all tho news as if he ; 
had been absent from the city half a lifetime, : 
and aunt Quintard looking blacker and more < 
disagreeable every moment. 

“Have you seen the fall, Mr. Brooks?*! Maria j 
asked. . i 


5 “No; they told me of it, and I rode over on 
5 purpose.** 

| “Oh! then, Mrs. Elder, you must do the 
j honors of it,” she said, turning to me; andu 

I Mrs. Levitt bade us go, we three—Amy, Marin, 
and I—accompanied him up to the pool in spite 
of a shako of the head which I caught anct 
^ Quintard bestowing upon me. 

> Mr. Brooks had not much time to admire the 
\ fall, for she called out impatiently, 
j “Iteally, good people, unleBs you mean to 
| spend the night in that romantic place, you hid 
| better think of starting home.’* 
j So wo went back to the carriage; and Mr. 
\ Levitt began nsking Mr. Brooks where lie stop. 
Sped, as.ho must call upon him; and the-whole 

I ' family were so cordial, that I quite wondered 
at aunt Quintnrd’s ensconcing herself in her 
frozen zone of dignity. 

“Do you stay long in the neighborhood!” 
she condescended to ask. 

“Only a couple of days, I think.” 

Her manner began to mollify somewhat, and 

I sho said with a better grace, 

“Oh! then, you must call on me before you 
go.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Levitt, “X am sure you 
. oughtn’t to go away, Mr. Brooks, the young 
\ ladies need a gallant.” 

| “ And I have an immensity of business to talk 

\ with you,” observed her husband. 

[ “Spare us, spare us!” exclaimed Bel “Don’t 
| be deluded, Mr. Harley Brooks; stay your ap¬ 
pointed time and go away; fortunes arc not 
made by allowing people to urge you oat of 
your course.” 

< His face flushed a little at the uncivil speech, 

; and I saw Amy looked annoyed. I really longed 
: to do something to make amends for Mrs. Quin- 


tard’s rudeness, so I pluoked up my courage. 

“Pray, ride home with ua to tea, Mr. Brooks, 
if you are not engaged, then you can satisfy all 
these exacting people.” 

He accepted as gracefully os possible, and 
locked very happy over tho blunt invitation; 
Amy gave me an imperceptible nod of approval, 
but aunt Bel—I really thought her eyes would 
scorch me. She Baid not a word, however. If* 
entered the carriage; the others mounted, and 
homo wo went. 

Mrs. Quintard nevor addressed or noticed mi 
during the drive. When we got into the house, 
she followed mo up stairs, and as soon as 
were beyond tho hearing of our guesls, • 
opened her batteries in a terrible manner. 

“Upon my word, Jane Morris!” she aiid, 
“this is pretty conduct! How dare yon ta 
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itcpoa yourself to invite people to meet me? 
A pretty piece of work—a man you don’t know 
{mm Adam-•** 

“I thought lie was a friend of yours/’ 

“It’s like your impudence to think so! A 
ie*mp of a young lawyer without a dollar to 
bless himself! A nice reputation for a girl to 
pt that she has such chaps following her up.” 
“I did not-” 

don't answer! Perhaps you want to 
Uie to flirting on your own account! I never 
vu bo shocked in my life,” 

, “You forget this is my house,” I said, stung 
into a retort. Then I remembered that sho was 
tie sister of my dead husband, and checked 
tie bitter, wrong feelings which her words had 
roused. 

She was bo astonished by my show of spirit, 
lilt she Blood staring at me in silence, and 
before she could speak Amy entered. 

“Change your dress, mamma,” she said, “and 
look pretty.” 

“Mamma!” repeated aunt Quintard, with 
rauchsoom. “Are you a baby, Amy? More¬ 
over, she is not your mother—her name is 
Jine." 

Amy drew herself up in that proud way, and 
looked full in her aunt’s eyes. 

“She was my father’s wife,” sho answered; 
“my own mother could not have reared mo 
better, or have been dearer to me—Mrs. Quin- 
Urd, you forget yourself.” 

I was quito alarmed at the prospect of a 
quirxel and begged Amy to atop; but for some 
teuon Bel did not think proper to make a scene 
with her. 

“That’s right,” said she, pretending to laugh; 


| “fly out at the old lady! I know I am cross; 
$ but I got chilled through in that wood. Non¬ 
sense, Amy; Jane, don’t mind.” 
j So wo were all reconciled, and aunt Bel went 
s off to her room. Amy would not leave me until 
51 was dressed to her satisfaction; then she mado 
> me go down stairs with her. 

^ I did not know why, but that evening I was 
j much more shy and nervous thin usual. They 
; all laughed and talked; but Harley Brooks, if 
! be thought about mo at all, must have con- 
; sidered mo tho most inoffensive and stupid of 
; all mortal women. 

• Bel, I knew, was silently grinding her teeth 
I to keep back her wrath; but she covered it with 

• a Bmile, and allowed tho young people to chat, 
i and sing, and enjoy themselves. 

Mrs. Levitt told me nil about our visitor. Ho 
l was a young lawyer who had already rondo an 
: oxcellent reputation, and was well received in 
: society, although he wa3 poor. Ho was nearly 
twenty eight years old, she said; His age, of 
: course, did not concern me, and yet I heard 
the announcement with a degree of satisfaction 
which astonished me. 

He conversed remarkably well; lie parried 
Mrs. Quintnrd’s ill-natured jests with perfect 
equanimity; and I did not wonder that Amy 
appeared pleased with his society, for I had 
never met a man so agreeable. 

Whether she had other feelings I could not 
divine, sho appeared composed enough. I won¬ 
dered about it all a good deal after I went up 
to my room, and sat far beyond my usual hour 
for retiring, thinking, conjecturing, I fear even 
dreaming, in a manner that was verj* silly for 
a woman of my age. (to be continued.) 
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THE MURDER OF THE GLEN ROSS. 

BY A NEW CONTBIBUT0E, 


CHAPTER I. 

The tragedy I am about to relate occurred 
many years ago when I pr&oticed law in Vir¬ 
ginia, before removing to Philadelphia, where 
I havo lived since I retired from the bar. All 
the facts, therefore, came within my own per¬ 
sonal knowledge. 

There is one case recorded on the criminal | 

docket for C-county, which, although it has ; 

stood thero for thirty ycarfl as one of the most 
important ever brought before that court, has j 
sunk into a mysterious oblivion. No lawyer 
cites it as precedent, though thero wero intricate 
points of law involved in it. The judge before 
whom it came, tho advocates who plead in it— 
old, gray-headed men now—if, by chance, it 
is named in their after-dinner gosaipings, be- 
corno suddenly gloomily silent. Even tho old 
plantation slaves, grown gray with their mas¬ 
ters, hint this forgotten story darkly to each 
other round tho cabin fires at night, bo that the 
curious young “picauinnics” shall not under¬ 
stand. 

I am going to tell this story. Not its mero 
legal course, as it stands on tho docket, but tho 
soul of the matter} give you a hint of the 
shamo, and love, and hate underneath; bare it 
all. I have a reason for this. It has been 
smothered down too long. It is time wo should 
know how much shamo and guilt there was: 
tho innocent should no longer bo condemned 
through ignorance. 

I was senior counsel for tho defendant in this 
case. For other reasons, which will appear 
hereafter, I am better qualiGed to explain what¬ 
ever is untold in the technical record, than any 
of tho other agents who bore part in its dark 
catastrophe. I alter tho names, necessarily— 
except my own. 

One still, sultry afternoon, late in August 
1830, I sat alone in my office, writing. I re¬ 
member I bad been with the auditor alt day, 
settling bomo punting accounts, which I was 
copying now, and was tired and thoroughly 
run down, ready for my cigar and whist at the 
club. 

Lawyers, in those times, wore not men of the 
stamp current now-a-day—keen, alert, solid in 
business habit. Cases lagged drowsily through 


the courts. Great action for great emergencies 
was the motto of the craft; meantime slip-shod 
walking and easy-ohairs. The warm August 
civil courts were no spurs to such sauntering 
ambition. 

I was tired, as I said. When, therefore, just 
as I was closing, I heard the customary signal 
of tho offico boy to announce a client, I stopped, 
impatiently glancing at my watch. 

“Past business hours, Pine,” I said to the 
block face at the door. 

“Yes, marster, tell ’urn.” 

But hardly had he disappeared, when one of 
tho students from the ante-room entered. 

“If you could, Mr. Page; it's a lady.” 

“Who, Flint?” 

“A stranger, sir. From the West, I suppose; 
for sho wears a flounced dress in a carriage.” 

Some confused idea of Flint’s taste in flounces 
serving him but slightly in tho legal profession 

crossed my mind as I rose to receive the lady, 

whom he ushered in with a profound bow. 

Sho seated herself at the other side of the 
table, and, with only tho preface of a quiet 
glance at my face, and the spectacles I hold in 
my hand (as if, somehow, sho had expected a 
younger man), went straight to her business. 

“Mr. Page, I believe?” 

I assented. 

She unfolded a paper which she held, am] 
handed it to mo. 

“Would Buch a certificate as that,” she said, 
“if filled with tho proper names, bo a legal 
document? Would it bo worth anything in a 
court of justice?” 

I looked at it. It was a copy of a marriage- 
certificate, in a dclicato hand, informally drawn 
up, and dated, some fifteen years back, in a 
villago in Georgia. Tho names of the parties 
were omitted. 

“The paper is not couched in the usual form, 
madam,” I replied. “However, with tho proper 
names and signatures it would bo all that is re¬ 
quisite. Perfectly valid.” 

Sho received the paper which I handed her, 
and tendered mo the fee, which, of course, I 
declined. 

“You will take it, Mr. Page, and oblige me,” 
she said, gravely. “I have a favor to ask of 
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you. I shall not haye the courage to do so un- 
]HUt we close our business in the usual form.*’ 

I bowed, and expressed my readiness to Berye 
her in the set terms. 

“In October you attend the district court in 
C—— county ?” 

“In November—yes.” 

“It is the same. I have understood that you 
asually are a guest of Dr. Berkley, while therej 
* friend of his ?” 

“A relative, madam.” 

8he glanced at me keenly, and hesitated. 

“A relative? It does not matter. Dr. Berk¬ 
ley's daughter ia to be married while you are 
ftere.” 

I assented again. I did not like cross- 
examinations, especially when I did not know 
the olyect. Perhaps she Baw this; for, throw¬ 
ing off her formal manner, she said, in a frank, 
cureless way, 

“You think me inquisitive? Mon Dim! I 
hare reasons.” The accent suddenly became 
brusque, French. 

I looked at her attentively now, for the first 
time I had leisure; for Bhe was busied in open¬ 
ing a small package she held. She was a 
fiddle-aged woman, with traces of great beauty 
not well preserved, evidently wasted—how, I 
could not decide. A lady? I hesitated. No. 
Yet the pale, worn-out face, the rich dress, the 
/d qw, monotonous movements were stamped with 
*n excessive quiet, even gravity. But the gravity 
«eemed rather an iron mask than a natural effect 
if inward life. The woman repelled me in- 
Itmctively, as something coarse, as a treacher¬ 
ous sham. Why, I could not tell. The ill- 
timed flounces hurt Flint’s sense of the eternal 
proprieties. It may be some such trifle touohed 
me unpleasantly in this sad, delicate woman. 
The hard bass voice, perhaps, unnaturally 
foftened; or the stealthy, light eyes that did 
.not meet mine. 

She found some difficulty in opening the 
jeckage. 

“Yes, I have a reason to ask,” she continued, 
.in a disconnected way, dropping, now and then, 
into a French idiom—purposely, I thought. The 
intonation of her voice—that infallible teat— 
■tas purely American. However, many of the 
.inhabitants of Louisiana parishes had just Buch 
an accent. “I will ask a favor of you,” she 
aaid, pulling open the strings with her ungloved 
hand. Tho fingers were white, loaded with glit- 
ttring rings—but Bkinny, wrinkled, as if the 
pure, rich blood had been, os I said, wasted. 
“Miss Berkley marries—whom?” 

“A Mr. Hope, Rector of C-parish.” 


“Ah! surely. I forgot. Dien, la voicienfin.” 
She drew out a small morocco box, papered and 
sealed, and laid it on the table; then, turning 
to me, with the same grave, monotonous manner, 
{ curiously at variance with her abrupt sentences, 

I continued, “I am a friend—do you understand? 

—of Dr. Berkley, or— sa JiUe. An old friend, 
^ ah! for many years. When she marries, all 
l who love her send tokens—t’ou« comprenez f It 
\ is the custom in Virginia; with us also. I, too, 
ij would be remembered—would offer my tribute 
■: to the bride. My little keepsake—you call it? 
•! Mon cadeau, ouif Will you present it for me? 
5 It is here.” 

s I took the box. “With pleasure, madam, 
s But if you are a friend of the lady’s, would 
5 not your gift be doubly welcome if offered by 
\ yourself? Why not he present at the wedding? 
■< Dr. Berkley-” 

j Thero was a curious ohango on her face, 
j; “i/aw non,” in tho same Blow, hard way, affect- 
< ing a Parisian shrug. “I have been there, in 
| that country. My health is not Btrong; tho 
<; hills do not like me; Pair me tue, a tons par- 
\ ler ingenument. When the wedding is, I shall 
l be-” 


l She stopped suddenly and rose, gathering her 
j mantle around her, a complacent smile at some 
; unspoken thought on her face. 

| I rose also, glad she was going. Doubtless 
! Bhe spoke truth; but the suddenly affected 
; foreign expression puzzled me. She was not 
: French. 

: “Certainly, I will offer your gift, madam,” I 

> said. 

: “You are kind. Let it be a surprise, I beg. 

I It may be that I shall he there; otherwise I 
■ Bhall be remembered, grace a voa aoina” Sho 
; bowed, and w.\s turning away with tho same 
! cunning smile. 

• “Pardon me; but you send no message—no' 
: name?” 

She stopped. Oh! e'est egdl. Tho box will 
; tell all. Let it be a surprise. If I wero to tell 
; it you, U voua a*echapperait aana doute. Qu'on 
: doit pen compter sur lea hommeal ” Thero was an 
: undeniable sneer on the thin, red lips as she 
said this, raising her light, confusing eyes 
boldly ta ay face. 

I was silent: startled at the words, the tone 
that gave them sting, and the change which the 
eyes made in the woman’s face. With all its 
: pale, hackneyed beauty, it might have been that 
of a thief or a Messalina. 

It was but an inBtant’B flash, however. The 
lids fell sorrowfully again, and the face hardened 
into the cold gravity. 
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“Adieu, monsieur. La portet Be grace—" J of the neighborhood. Pine went through them 
I opened it, ushered her out into the ante- 5 into the low door of the inn, with the supcrci- 
room, where Flint and Pino escorted her to her i lious contempt which the pampered house eer- 
carriago, and, coming book, examined the box \ rants never fail to feel for the poorer whites, 
with a little curiosity. There was, however, no i I followed him into the passage way. It may 
address on the paper in which it was wrapped; |havo been the contrast with the bloated, dirty 
so, locking it- up, I dismissed the matter from ) faces around me, that caused me to ho struck 
my mind, wondering whore “Tom” (for Dr. S with the peculiar air of a man standing in 
Berkley, with all his white hair, was only Tom ; tho back part of the bar room, drawn back as 
for me) had formed the friendship of this $ if to avoid notice. A tall, dark man, past the 
woman, with a slight shiver at the thought of | prime of life. In any situation, the face and 
such friendship. ji commanding figure would hnvo demanded a 

- 5; second look; hero they stood holdly out from 

3 jj ^ P T E R II, *• the swarming crowd of half-drunken loafers, eo 

Late in October, I left for C- county. $ curiously solitary, that I involuntarily hesitated 

Court, I knew, would sit but for three days: Us I passed. Tho face was strongly mnrked, 
dhen I was free. November was my open month ; sallow, the features cut clear and fine; nccord- 
In the fall, my vocation, into which I crowded (ing to a young lady’s standnrd a picturesque, 
all the reward for tho hot work of tho summer $ poetic face: tho face from which a child or a 
terms. This fall I had arranged to spend it all i; dog would shrink away with loathing. I, with 
at Berkloy place on account of Sarah’s wedding. i my lawyer’s eye, thought I never had seen one 
And she, good little soul I had deferred her wed- ? stamped with deeper latent power of evil. The 
■ding, I found out afterward, until November, i whole air of the man showed him to bo a stran- 
that I might ho present. God bless her! It t ger: he had none of tho careless case of gesture 

T?as not tho first unselfish kindnesB tho child had \ of the Virginia “colonels and “ generals; the 

showed to her gray-headed old cousin. When I; heavy folds even of the black cloak, richly trim- 
arrived at Berkley village, (tho plantation was i med with Bable, were totally different from the 
distant some twelve miles,) I sent out my bag-1 slouching Boston wrappers then in vogue among 
gage, with a message that I would prefer to * the planters. 

remain at tho inn until court had adjourned; ^ When I camo in, tho man was looking intently 

would go out on Saturday morning. 1 at a C-county guide, turning over the leaves. 

Friday evening court did adjourn. It was a 5 hastily, his whip in his hand and spurs on, as 
g r! , v, gusty day; tho village lay on a bleak hill | if eager to be off. Dick Poole, one of the small 
top: heavy snow-clouds were swooping low in ; farmers of the neighborhood, stood near, wait- 
tho valley round it. A most cold, uncomfort- j ing, cracking his boot with his cano impatiently. 

. able day. As I gathered up my papers to leave i In a moment tho stranger handed the book back 
■the court-room, and glanced out at tho dull, \ to the landlord, and the two men left the room, 
inhospitable Btrects, I wished I had not post- j and, mounting their horses, set off. 
poned my departure until morning. I knew no : The men idling in the bar-room lounged out 
■ ono in tho village, and few of tho planters had • to seo them start. “De Lohd be good!" ojacu- 
■attended court: tho evening was long and dis- ; lated Pine. - “See dot fur, Mars’ John? Touch 
.mal to look forward to.. Pino, who had lounged : nbuv Berkley village, dat!" And he too went 
all day through tho dirty little tavern, the j out for another look. Little thinking what ter- 
grocory, tho blacksmith’s shop, shared in my i riblo import even Pino’s curiosity would hold 
forebodings, it appeared; coming up with a J hereafter, I turned to the fire, 
most woo-begono aspect for my satchel, lie; “A curious head that, eh, Mr. Page?” said 
said, “Court done gone, Mars’ John? When ; tho landlord, coming up confidentially. 


wo gwan out a’ dis town? Tink it muss bo de 
lass place in Yirginny. Nuflin heah but pore 
white folks.” 

Sending Pino grumbling before mo, I made 
my way through tho crowded court-room out 
into tho street. The boy had shrewdly hit the 
truth. Tho people of tho village wero of the 
lowest class, low in thought, habit, culture: a 
whisky drinking, cock-fighting crew, living for 
the most part on the charity of tho landholders 


“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Not in court? No? Thought certain 'twas 
a ’torney from up the country. Can’t say then. 
Man camo hyur toh mo this'mornin’, said he 
wanted toh board in tho country a spell.' Dick 
Poole was hyur an' offered toh take him. . Sc 
they're gone. Thought he shunned notice, like. 
However, allors a' drunken set in this room dis 
grecablo to a gentleman. Wun’t guh liev a drinl 
o’ Buthin warm, now, Mr. Pago?” 
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How far mine host’s entreaties would have^mond graces to uncle Jo; while the fat, old 
prevailed this deponent cannot affirm, for Pino J grays drew the unwieldy coach out of the vil- 
suddenly broke up the colloquy, by coming in ^ lagc to the open country beyond. Such a noisy 
with a gray-headed coachman, and bursting out i carringo load! There was bo much to tell: how 
triumphantly, “Yur’a uncle Jo, Mars’ John, an’ \ papa had the gout, or would have been in just 
the kerridge, an* Mist* Sarah, and Marst’ Harry ■; at once; how Ned was coming next week from 
an’all, for me an’you!” j Charlottesville; how there was nobody come 

“Uncle Jo,” Dr. Berkley’s coachman, who j yet,.but week after next the house would be full, 
twenty years before was a boy fishing with $ and so would aunt Nelly’s, and a dozen aunts 

Tom and me, came up with outstretched hand. | beside, “Because you know, cousin John-” 

“Mist 1 Sarah’s kum for you, Mars’ John;” and \ whispered Charley, with a significant glance at 
when I reached the door, half a dozen little s his blushing sister. How the four children and 
Berkleys were swarming out of the great old- \ Sarah all laughed and talked at once, and then 
fashioned family coach, and tumbling over the [declared cousin John made the most noise of 
pavement to see cousin John, while a rosy^-'any! Which might have been a fact, 
brown-eyed little face, in a cherry-colored hood, \ Berkley Place (we did not reach it until long 
was put eagerly out of the door. “There he is. ’after dark) would have cheered the heart of 
Oh! COme on, cousin John!” ; the crustiest hermit, much less that of an old 

You maybe sure cousin John went on. Of | lawyer let loose for his yearly vacation. As 
all the little girls in Virginia, Sarah Berkley * we lumbered through the autumn stained forest, 
was the honestest, and prettiest, and best. A ’ the blinding snow drifting through the darken- 
chubby, bright-eyed, crimson-lipped little thing, : ing twilight, we caught glimpses now and then 
with a heart just as full of warm, earnest love ' of the long rows of red windows, miles away, 
ts it could be. Not a fool either. A pure- for the house lay in the midst of the plantation, 
minded, honorable girl, with a chivnlrio scorn No doubt Berkley Place would have wrung the 
for everything mean or make-believe. (Women heart of a landscape gardener, for thcro were 
are your true chevaliers after all). With a neither ravishing views, nor “picturesque pos- 
quick temper, (she got that from her father,) eibilities;” the trees grew, the creeks ran as 
you could see that in the sudden tear in the nature pleased, But the forests were centuries 
eye, now and then, and a quick, tender care old; the creeks were dimpled with the rarest of 
for the feelings of others. Sarah was the eldest! trout, where all the world, black or white, was 
of a host of children: their mother died years ! free to come and go, hunt or fish as it pleased, 
before. Well, she took care of them, of every- j I suppose a canny New England farmer, fresh 
body; house, servants, dogs—took care of all ; from his ruch-ploughed farm of ten acres, would 
in the gentlest, tenderest way. People coming ; have shuddered to look at the great fallow fields, 
into the house put themselves into the care of j the broken fences, the dilapidated barns, the 
this rosy, singing little girl “with a will,” and j wild profusion, the riot, waste, thrifllesBness. 
felt themselves cosy and cheerful immediately. ! He would have reason. Over this plantation, 
As for Dr. Berkley, one of the stiffest, hottest- 5 almost equal in extent to a German principality, 
headed men in the valley of the Blue Ridge, she :| prodigality, careless idleness, unbounded hoa- 
wound him round her finger like a thread—so ^ pitnlity, reigned as in an old Irish kingdom, 
the people said, laughing as they said it. j The house, wide, rambling, stood in the center 

It is no wonder that I left the dismal, dirty \ a9 warm and full of genial comfort as the heart 
tavern and hurried to tho carriage, leaving Pine j of its owner. As wo passed near the negro 
to follow with my hat and papers. s quarters that lined the road like straggling vil- 

“I’m glad you’ve come. Jump right in, cousin ^ lagea, I caught glimpses of hundreds of dark 
John. Papa was determined you should come ^ faces turning to answer the cheery smile that 
out to-night and so was I. Oh! Charley, dear, s shone on them from out of the carriage win- 
come sit on my lap. Four is a little too many ijdow. She was nothing but a child to most of 
for cousin John. Look, Harry, there’s Pine! {them this little “Mist’ Sarah:” her father was 
I was afraid your master would bring some one | still only “young Marster Tom” despite his 
else, Pine.” {gray hairs. Not a fetv of the patriarchs on the 

“Couldn’t do it, Mist’ Sarah. Couldn’t take i; place would still take him to task for his hasty 
care o’ Atiself nohow, nor no other pusson.” ^ ways, reminding him of “what his father was 
With which doubtful sentence, Pine shut the $ afore him.” Had not they as good a right to 
Carriage door With n lofty bow, and, mounting $ the place as he? Their grandfathers had served 
the box, proceeded to display the latest Rich- Miis grandfather, and so they thought it must go 
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on ad infinitum. For the Berkleys hod pride in? I looked through the open door®, into the 
saying that no Benrant had ever been sold from* drawing-room, at the n*w-comer, who was 
their plantations. \ bonding, for the instant, over the back of 

The great hall at Berkley Place glowed with \ Sarah’s chair, with some laughing words that 
rod warmth, aa wo drove up to the door. The \ sent the pink blood tingling to her cheeks, 
very grays broke into a trot to express the \ There was a great disparity in their ages. Mr. 
general satisfaction. There were a dozen of^ Hope was a grave, Btately man of middle-age, 
black hands ready to open the carriage door, * whose hair was already touched with gray. I 
a dozen picamanies instantly under the wheels, \ spoke of this. 

the horses’feet. The house steps were crowded \ “Yes, I know,” said her father, quickly, 
with aunt8 and cousins, notwithstanding Sarah’s \ “ There is a difference. I am glad of it. John 
assertion that there was “nobody come.” In<I think the child needs Geoffrey Hope. Some- 
the midst of the light and confusion was old | thing strong, and quiet, and noble to lean on. 
Tom Berkley himself, who had been wheeled J Somebody she can look up to. I’m hot and 
into the hell in his easy-chair to give me wel-5.quick, you know, and we live in such a helter- 
come. And boyond all, and by no means to be 5 skelter way, as the boys call it. It may be that 
despised after the cold, long ride, come a savory \ he’ll make Sally a happier woman than her old 
whiff of hot coffee, and turkey, and oysters, with j father could ever have done.” His rough voice 
the crowning rioh steam of golden “Johnny- > shook a little. 

coke,” perfection of edibles in this mortal life. ^ “Mr. Hope has charge of this parish?” I said, 
So I waa installed chief guest for the present J after a pause, 
at Berkley Place. j “Yea. Bo you know, John,” with sadden 

I wish I could atop here, and plunge into the5 animation, “that I think our Sarah has made 
warm, spicy memory of the life there, in that | him a belter preacher?” 
most heartaomo of all country homesteads. But j “I don’t doubt it,” I laughed. 

I must be brief with my story. j “You know what the Hopes are! Fierce, 

Dinner was over. Dr. Berkley had been ; passionate, terribly strong for good or evil, 
wheeled baok into the drawing-room, where a j Geoffrey is not this. Since he came home—I 
great fire threw a ruddy light over the beaming * don't know what he was when a boy—but since 
fuoes gathered round it. “Push me into the j he came back, after his ten years* absence, he 
library,” ho said to the footman. “Come on, ; has been a grave, sad man, tender hearted as 
John, whero we can havo some peace and talk: a woman. Quiet, gloomy. Look at him now. 
things over.” I knew what that meant, Sarah’s j See the difference, how proud and light his step 
wedding. I had noticed how his voice softened ; is! It does one’s heart good to hear a laugh 
as bo spoko to her in all the laughing, and how i like that.” 

wistfully she looked at him when he did not see. j “And you think Sarah has done it all?” 

“I tell you, old boy,” he broke out, when we j “Yes. A man may be too earnest, too grave 
were alone, “it’s not an easy thing to give up < in his good work. He needed freBh life to bring 
my little girl. The boys are well enough In i back his youth.” 

their way. But there’s nobody like Sally.” He j One after another sauntered into the library, 
stopped, looking in the fire, and I said nothing. Dr. Berkley began his nightly game of choss, 
“To be suro,” he resumed, after awhile, “Geof- and I had leisure to look at the inmates of the 
frey Hopo is just the man I would have chosen, | drawing-room. Mr. Hope was near Sarah, with 
to make the child happy, if I had hunted the l the ubiquitous Harry and Charley on his knee, 
world over. Besides that, it seems natural some- j deep in a fairy story if I could guess from their 
how. There is nobody the Berkleys could marry ^ wonder-stricken faces. There was nothing in 
with hardly, in the valley, but the Hopes.” II© jhia face to call for the words grave or gloomy. 
Bpoke in all earnestness. } It was frank, manly, kind; with an honest smile 

I did not smile. “There is Geoffrey now,” 15 ready trembling on the mouth. Sunburned and 
said, as a firm step struck the hall without. ; wrinkled, but that was owing to his years of 
“Never mind. Don’t go out. \ou’ll see him i travel and exposure. How fast he had grown 
after awhile. He has been as impatient as we \ old! I remembered him well, an impetuous, 
were for you to come. How long is it since > high-tempered boy, when he was left an orphan, 
you. saw ham ?” j master of himself and his estate, and had started 

“Ten years. Before he left home; he was j out, like the prince in the fairy tale he was tell- 
notking but a boy then.” i ing, to seek his fortune. If he had returned a 

“He is altered now. Look.” 4 sad, earnest man, as Dr. Berkley said, there was 
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no trace of it on his face now. A strong, kindly 
fat, as 1 said before. Tender-hearted? I was 
sore of it. Just Buch a face as a beggar or a 
child would chooBe to turn to in a thousand. 

“Why, cousin John!” He saw me suddenly, 
md sprang up with a hearty grasp of the hand. 
<<S»rsh told me some good nows would turn up, 
this evening, but I never thought she meant 
yon! What have your keen eyes been studying 
ia there?” 

“Only a face.” 

“I know 1” laughed Sarah. “ Geoffrey’s own. 
What do you find in it?” 

I smoothed her hair. “A good husband, 
Sallie dear.” 

Mr. Hope did not join in our laugh. A doubt- 
fal pain shot over his face, but was gone in an 
iaitant. 

“You do not know,” he Baid, quietly. “I 
will try.” HU voice sobered us. He was in 
deadly earnest now. 

“Come back and finish,” demanded the boys, 
polling at his coat-sleeves. He went back, and 
Sarah and I sat down to listen. Very soon the 
eld smile began to flash over his face, as he em¬ 
bellished'his story for his new auditors, but not 
nnoh to the satisfaction of the old ones. 

“Why, Mr. Hope!” broke out Harry, "all 
your princesses have brown eyes and rosy 
cheeks just like other women 1” 


pitality and jollity. Etiquette demands a cer¬ 
tain quiet before tho turmoil begins. So it 
happened, that, although mighty preparations 
were convulsing the lower regions, where uncle 
Jo’s wife held undisputed sway, the family rou¬ 
tine was singularly undisturbed and tranquil. 

Mr. Hope rode over in the mornings, and 
usually was surprised there by the night. 

As time wore on, I noticed the changing smile 
disappear from Sarah’s face and give place to a 
thoughtful gravity. The tears lay noar tho sur¬ 
face, those days, very ready to start out, at a 
word; she lost her free, light step, grew shy 
and timid. As for Mr. Hope it was far different. 
“Look at Geoffrey Hope,” said Dr. Berkley to 
me. “Upon my soul, he grows stronger, and 
brighter, and fresher every day. Hear him 
with those boys. He is aotually lighter-hearted 
than they. His very laugh, Bomehow, says, 
‘Thank God.’ ” 

One Saturday evening, Mr. Hope aBked me to 
ride with him. “I want you,” ho said, as we 
reached the park, “to come over to the par¬ 
sonage, and judge of my talent for architecture 
and house furnishing.” 

“You have rebuilt the house then?” 

“No,” his eye saddened, “I could not. It 
was Will’s house, you know: my brother. He 
died there. I could not take down one of the 
old stones. Sarah did not wish it; she under¬ 


“And wear nothing but pink dresses like 
Biter Sarah,” grumbled Charley. 

“Oh, Charley, Charley! come to bed.” And 
the princess, with rosier cheeks than ever, car¬ 
ried them, off captive. 

That night, as Pine was distributing the con¬ 
tents of my trunks in wardrobe and bureau, the 
morocco box, with which I had been entrusted, 
fell on the floor. I had forgotten to mention my 
dittgreeable visitor to Dr. Berkley, but picking 
up the box now determined to present the gift 
With the first of the bridal tokens. I wanted 
to know what appropriate offering this woman, 
who was so oddly repulsive to me, would send. 
Yellow, mocking topaz. I did not doubt if there 
were truth in emblems. 


CHAPTER III. 

We were alone for the next week. I never 
had known Berkley Place so quiet. The reason 
was apparent. Virginia weddings are solemn 
•pocha to housekeepers. The festivities last for 
weeks; the bridal party visiting in turn every 
uncle or cousin who oan present a claim, gather¬ 
ing as they go, until whole counties, if the clan 
be Urge, are in one ruddy glow of genial hos* 


stood.” He was silent for a moment. “But I 
have built an addition, I think it is the very 
picture of a home.” 

I laughed. “Men who live single lives long, 
appreciate the ideal of such a blessing at least. 
T. sptak from experience. So can you.” 

Hib voice was almost bitter as he replied, 
slowly stroking his horse’s mane, “I need a 
home. Yes. I have had none for many years, 
have suffered more chance and change than falls 
to the lot of many men, I can hardly realize 
now that my security ie real.” 

“You have found work, oomfort in your 
charge?” I Baid. “You had a home in the 
affections of your people.” 

“I do not know,” he said, doubtfully. “The 
ministers of Christ need a mortal physician 
themselves, before they can cure others. They 
ought to go out among the people from a healthy, 
cheerful atmosphere of true love, not from the 
morbid remorse and doubts of their own hearts.” 

Yfe were trenching on some deep and cankered 
feeling I saw by his face. I turned from it with 
a shallow jest. “I, at least, have not found that 
to be alone in life was to be miserable.” 

“Nor I,” he Exid, almost fiercely. “God sends 
worse curses sometimes than solitude.” Hooked 
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at him queBtiomn^ly; but, as if Btartled at his ] 
own words, ho etruok Bpurs in his horse and we 
rode on in silence. 

It was a cot! day in early November. The ) 
snow lay light and rose-tinted on the bTOwn 
mould, or clinging in flakes to tho dropping 
leaves. An hour’s brisk riding brought ua to 
tho borders of the Hope plantation. The cloud 
was gone from my companion’s face; he had 
banished whatever transient thought had caused 
it, and was genial and careless again. I was 
touched to notice the greetings of the people on 
the road to their pastor as we met them, how j 
bright and cordial they were on his side and j 
theirs. We turned at last from the main road j 
and Btruck into a by-path leading directly to; 
the parsonage. It ran along the base of a rocky j 
hill for about a mile, and then divided, one part j 
branching off into the valley of the Hope plan- j 
tation8, the narrower track winding through a | 
ravine of the mountains. Ross Glen they called j 
the ravine, a wild, solitary haunt of a few half- : 
savage free negroes. \ 

Just at the opening of tho Glen, where the ] 
pathB divided, ono of tho villagers was waiting j 
our approaoh, a bloated, half-clad wretch known ; 
as Jim Blake, generally an inmate of tho county \ 
jail. He touched his cap respectfully enough ; 
as we came up. ; 

“Mr. Hope,” he said, “you arc wanted to-] 
night at Lucky Jenkyll’a, down the Glen.” } 

“Is Lucky ill again, Blako!” t 

“No. You are wanted, I was bid toh say, at 1 
ten o’clock, by a woman in need of help. In j 
Boro need.” He recited it like a half-learned 
lesson. 

“ I will go. Some of the negroes, doubtless. 
Wero you ever in Roas Glen?” he asked, stop-1 
ping abruptly. < 

“No? Come down then a step or two. You ; 
can havo an idea of what it is deeper in.” \ 
Wc turned our horaes into the steep, slimy; 
path and advanced a few yards. The Glen ; 
was a deep, winding chasm between two of the J 
highest peaks of tho Blue Ridge, dark at mid- j 
day, overgrown to the very steepest summit ] 
with gloomy pines and gray spectral mosses.: 
Tho Roas, a mountain stream, that gave the j 
Glen its name, crept through it for miles slug- j 
gisb and blaok, through tangled weeds and j 
lichens grown in tho dampness and darkness 
into monstrous forms. The slimy leaves of the j 
trees brushed in ouv faoes as we rode along; j 
the air was filled with the poisonous effluvia of 5 
nightshade and purple fungi. \ 

“There is something horrible in this place,” j 
said my companion, under his breath, “it 1 


oppresses me like a nightmare. Look. Here, 
you could fauidy dead men’s faces peering out 
from under this pool.” He struck the deep 
stream with his riding-whip. The black curd¬ 
ling water shuddered and lay still again. Our 
horses trod heavily through the thick under¬ 
wood as we turned to come out into the free air 
again. 

“It grows deeper, darker, more ghastly 
farther in,” he said. “I have a strange horror 
of the place. Unaccountable, but I cannot shake 
it off.” 

“Who lives there?” 

“Only a harmless old negro, Lucky Jenkyll, 
about a mile down, and such free negroes ag 

she may shelter, or runaways.” 

We rode out. Poor Geoffrey! No wonder that 
the damp, unnatural Glen warned him back as 
with a leprous cry of unclean! Unclean! the 
shadow of the valley of death was on him. 

The evening air blew freshly in our faces as, 
emerging from the ravine, we galloped into the 
broad bridle path. Turning a sudden bend in 
the road, the parsonage lay before us, in the 
midst of its vineyards, and flower-gardens, and 
thick forests. I drew my bridle, while my com¬ 
panion looked down on the little landscape with 
a beaming eye. Every house and its surronad- 
iugs express Borne distinct thought; the idea, 
the soul of this was easily read. Here was the 
dream of this man’s life made real: the pure, 
strong love in hia soul had worked itself into 
visible Bhape. God had given him, late in life, 
a great gift; here was the temple he had luilt 
to keep it in. Late in life, after he had borne 
heavy burdenB, grown old with pain. He Has 
grateful. There was not a trifling mark of bis 
joyous toil that did not Bhow it. The pure, 
fairly fashioned dwelling; the sunny Bweeps of 
meadow; the very fountain springing out of the 
heart of the green hill, said, “God has been 
good to me, and I thank Him.” An assared 
quiet sense of coming happiness seemed to 
breathe in the very air of the place, as in the 
face of its master. 

We dismounted, and spent an hour going over 
the house, the gardens, and orchards. Sarah’s 
name was never mentioned. Yet I saw how 
every minutest arrangement was ordered with 
reference to her pleasure or comfort. 

When the evening was closing in, we went 
out to order our horses. The Bun was setting, 
and the red glow fell cheerily over Mr. Hope’s 
face, as he stood with a heart-warm smile in 
his eyes, glancing now and then back at the 
home “made ready for the bride.” I stooped 
involuntarily from my horse and grasped hia 
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band. His face flashed with a quick, child-like 
pleasure, but he did not speak: his look Bhowed 
ihit he understood all that I would say. We 
rode on briskly, for the night was coming on, 
md we had ft long stretch of road before us; 
too briskly to admit of conversation. Mr. Hope, 
knowing the way better, took the advance, I 
followed slowly; my horse stumbled over the 
itony path. There was a little incident occur¬ 
red during the ride which I scarcely noticed at 
the time, but whioh afterward, when the terrible 
drama of the night was unfolded, assumed a 
momentous significance. Mr. Hope, as I said, 
had ridden on before some two hundred yards; 
in the gathering twilight I could scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish the figure of his horse. We were pass¬ 
ing a close thicket of trees, whioh stood near 
the entrance of Glen Ross, or, to be exact, I 
was passing it, for Geoffrey was out of hearing. 
There was an old cabin just in the interior of 
the thicket by the aide of the road; as I camo 
Dp I heard voices in it, speaking in a smothered, 
passionate tone. One rose above the other, 
hard, monotonous, in abrupt French BentenceB. 

I drew my bridle unconsciously, Btartled. Where 
had 1 heard this voice before? The woman? 
Dr. Berkley’s mysterious friend? Impossible. 

I touched my horse with the spur, ashamed of 
my absurd suspicion. As I passed the cabin, ' 
the voice rose. “Too late! You cannot hinder 
me,” the tone was sharp with passion. “I will 
Bee him. I have not come so far to he balked 
here. By you, Gustav.” The woman—if it were 
a woman—spoke in broken French. That of tho 
man was pure, the voice quiet and low. “As 
you Will, Gertrude. You know the end, I will 
not fail to do what I have Baid. It may be 
better after all. You tiro me.” Something in i 
the low voice unspeakably cold, cruel, struck 
me. I did not wonder to hear it followed by 
a helpless, wailing cry, “I tire you! Gustav! \ 
Gustav!” I rode on. Some Frenchman qunr- j 
reling with his wife, doubtless, I thought. And j 
yet the voice was strangely familiar. Hurrying 5 
on, I joined Mr. Hope. j 

“You have French settlers among the vil- \ 
lagers?” j 

“No; ono or two Alsatians. Among the $ 
toughest of the people.” | 

I said no more, but was hardly satisfied. The J 
Voices I heard did not Bpeak the guttural Alsa- \ 
tian patois: the cabin too was vacant; the < 
speakers had met in it by chance it appeared. \ 
Then the voice so curiously recalled the woman \ 
who had visited my office. But with an impa- \ 
tient pish at my own. idle conjectures, I dis-1 
missed the matter from my mind. I 


g It was late when we reached Berkley Place. 
'I A cold, starlit night: the snow, as I said, lying 
| light on the ground. Dr. Berkley had retired 
\ to his chamber and his gout, we knew by tho 
j lightB in his window. 

\ “Supper’s waitin’,” said Pine, as he helped 
\ mo alight. “Mist’ Sarah haB it kep’ for you 

( and Mnrs’ Geoffrey in the library.” 

Accordingly we found the littlo girl with an 
impromptu supper set out on one of the library 
! tables. She sent out the housekeeper and in¬ 
sisted on pouring out our coffee herself, on 
making the tea, on conducting herself in such 
an earnest, anxious way to play waiter, that, 
hungry as wo were, Geoffrey and I almost for¬ 
got to eat in our amusement. Do you think 
me prosy and maudlin, becauso I want to stop 
and linger a moment, talking of that last even- 

ing, and this child-woman with her winning, 

womanly ways? 

My story, as you may see, is but an outline; 
brief to brusquenes3; scarcely more than you 
could gather from tho record of the criminal 
docket. Underneath the hints I give you lay 
whole volumes of unwritten tragedy, which I 
have no skill to unfold. My lawyer’s pen, 
trained to the formal routine of briefs and 
deeds, has no delicate touch, no colors to paint 
love, or jealousy, or fierce, gnawing pain. Yet 
even I hesitate at this point of my story. This 
girl, with her fresh smile, her innocent love 
shining in every word or look, haunts the dry 
details of my memory with strange persistency, 
like tho breath of a quiet song. I like to think 
of that evening. Sitting alone, sometimes, I 
find myself, like a doting old man, going back 
to the Utile cosy table in the library, and tho 
faces that surrounded it then for the last time. 

I remember my own desperate attempts at wit, 
and Geoffrey’s genial bursts of laughter; how 
Sarah sang “Auld Robin Gray” and “Roy’s 
Wife” for my especial pleasure, and we—Mr. 
Hopo and I—tried to join in with tenor and 
bass, and miserably broke down. 

There is not a word which is not fresh in my 
memory, now, of tho careless, joyous idleness; 
it may be because of the dark hour that fol¬ 
lowed bo soon after, to blot out all future laugh¬ 
ter and joy. 

Just at the end of one of our discordant 
chorusses, the pendule on the mantle-shelf 
struck eight. Mr. Hope started up. 

“I shall be late,” he said, hastily. “I had 
forgotten my summons to Lucky Jcnkyll’s to¬ 
night.” 

“You have yet two hours. Ten was the time 
appointed,” I remarked. 
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“I must return to my rooms in the village 
first Not a word, Sarah!” he laughed. “I 
am too ready to he tempted, and I ought to go.” 

In spite of this vehement protestation of duty, 
ho lingered for half an hour; by the fire, in the 
hall; at last on his horse, in the drifting snow, 
tossing back laugh, and jest, and good-nights 
to us, standing in the red light of tho door. At 
last ho wns gone; we caught tho last notes of 
“Roy’s Wife,” as ho rode whistling down the 
avenue, and we turned shivering from the door. 

“Oh! cousin John, I must show you!” broke 
out my impetuous little hostess, running into 
the drawing-room, and, returning with a mo¬ 
rocco case, “Look! Geoffrey’s present!” She 
opened the case and placed a small picture be¬ 
fore mo. 

“A strange gift for a bride,” was my involun¬ 
tary thought, the first moment; the next, struck 
with admiration, and touched by the hidden 
delicacy of the meaning, I bent eagerly for¬ 
ward. It was an exquisite picture in cameo, 
by GtoUura. The suhjeOt: Von der War?a wife, 
in that terrible night, when, through the storm 
and darkness, she watched by him on the rack. 
Only tho figure of tho woman was seen, sharply 
relioved by the dusky night: her hands raised 
as if to wipe tho death-drops from his fore¬ 
head, tho face calm in its perfoct trust, save for 
a slight quiver of agony upon the lip. 

I looked at it in silcnco; glanoing up, I saw 
Sarah’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Can a wifo’s love reach so far as that?” I 
said, to try her. 

Her eyes flashed an indignant answer. “It 
was a little thing to do.” she said. “How 
eould she do otherwise than stay by his side? 
She could not help it—she could not have lived 
elsowbero.” 

I smiled. “Yet the world thought him 
guilty?” 

“Sho did not,” she answered, impatiently. 
“8ho believed in him—loved him.” 

“Suppose,” I persisted, “she had not be¬ 
lieved in him? If she had known him guilty ? 
What then? Would sho have left him thon?” 

The girl’s faoo colored. She said, In a low 
tono, “It would be the same. She would have 
loved him still. Why,” she added, looking up 
quickly, “why do you ask such questions? 
Geoffrey did the same. Am I then bo fickle, so 
variable, that you all must needs test my faith? 
Am I?” 

“No,” I said, seriously. “You would cling 
to Geoffrey—innocent or guilty—I do believe, 
until the death-end.” 

She blushed suddenly, and stooped over the 


I picture with a shudder at my words. “ Until 
tho death-end 1” I heard her whisper, under her 
\ breath, as she folded up the cameo, and, with a 
\ light, loving tonoh, as if it had been a part of 
|aotno one Bhe dearly loved, put it away. Not 
: beoause it was the work of Giottura—a prize for 

* ducal cabinets—but because it was Geoffrey’s 
! present; that was all. 

{ The little girl was nervous, excited. I blamed 
; myself, and tried to turn back into the light, 

; jesting badinago of an hour ago. It was easily 
! done. The bridal gifts offered themselves &b a 

* happy expedient, and (why had I forgotten it 
; so long?) tho myaterioua box whioh I was 
» charged to deliver. She was amused, curiouB. 

; I called on my imagination, dull as it was, to 
i'picture tho oddly-repulsive woman who sent 
lit, with her vulgar beauty, her treacherous, 

> dramatic manner. 

\ “But, cousin John,” she said, earnestly, 

\ “sho is an impostor, Burely. Tapa knows no 

* such woman; nor I. Porhnps, however, your 
! old bachelor prejudices blinded yon? You did 
(not like to bo assaulted in your solitary den, 

; and so have converted Bomo dams gracimt into 
! this dreadful smirking woman. Who knows?” 

■ I laughed with her. “No. To-morrow you 
i will know. I will give you the box, and wo 
| will get down to the bottom of the mystery.” 

; “Oh! if to-morrow were but come!” she 
; sang, ringing the bell for her night-lamp. “I 
| will sleep as fast as possible to pass away the 
; time.” 

She stood by the fire for a few moments, hef 
| lamp in her hand, her brown hair pushed back 
; from her forehead, curiously guessing like an 
impatient child. At last Bhe turned to go. 

“Sally,” I Baid, “I will send tho box to your 
: room, if you ohoose. You must show its con¬ 
tents to me in the morning, however.” She 
assented eagerly, bado me good-night, and ran 
up the stairs. 

If I had waited! Only waited until morning, 
the terrible tragedy of the night might have 

had another ending. But I did not know. I 
do not think I was to blame. 

Winny, her maid, camo down to carry the 
box to her. I found it in my trunk, and, giving 
it to tho mulatto, returned to the library for an 
hour’s quiet study. The fire was burning low; 
I threw on another log, and, drawing the lamp 
nearer, plunged into the midst of Dupont’s 
Criminal Practice in the Netherlands? 

I had read but & few moments, when a cold 
hand touched my arm. I started up. 

“Sarah! Are you ill?” 

She did not speak for a moment, though her 
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Hps moved, but stood there, rubbing her hand 5 
jcroas her olammy forehead in a wild, uncertain | 


“Sarah?” * 

«It is nothing—I know,” trying to laugh. 5 
Her white, ghastly face terrified me. She held 1 
t yellow paper covered with faded writing out j 
to me. “Cousin John, what is this? what is\ 
Ihiat” Her voice went down into a hoarse \ 
thiaper. She cleared her throat, smoothed her i; 
bur with her shaking hands, with the same jj 
aonatural effort to laugh. 5 

I tried to take the paper; but she held it fast. \ 
“Nothing 1 Nothing, I know. Only a jest. \ 
1 do not believe it, you know. Did they think i 
I would believe it? But It was a foolish jest! 5 
Oh! foolish! It hurt me bo l” She put her! 
hind to her side, with a sharp sob torn out of! 
h«r lips by force. j 

“What has hurt you, Sarah? I will not he- ] 
Here it—do not be afraid—I will not! Give me j 
(he paper.” 

I took it out of her reluctant hands, seating : 
her on a chair near me. She did not heed nor j 


seen; only here the names of the parties were 
given. They were those of Gertrude Parny and 
Geoffrey Hope. 

It may seem strange, hut it is true: I never 
for a moment doubted the validity of this paper. 
Not only because it boro within itself the in¬ 
herent proof of authenticity to a lawyer’s eye, 
but by some unaccountable instinct I knew it 
was no forgery. In the brief moment in which 
I held it in my hand, the tragedy, past and to 
come, opened itself before me with tho vividness 
of reality. Geoffrey Hope had been married, 
was married now: the woman, his wife, who had 
visited my office, was hero in tho village. I 
remembered tho voices in the house by the way- 
sido, as Mr. Hopo and I rode past: the French 
accent, the man’s cry to “Gertrude.” And 
“Gertrude” here. It was Geoffrey Hope whom 
she had come to see. Then tho appointment at 
Lucky Jenkyli’s flashed into my memory. And 
Sarah! In an instant I saw it all. "Whether 
my face told my conviction to the girl, or 
whether her strength had been too heavily 
taxed, I know not; but when I turned slowly to 


hear me; her eyes followed tho paper with the 
ume bewildered stare. 

“Was it in the box?” I was afraid to open 
it. She nodded. 

“Do not let Geoffrey know. It is such an 
idle joke; but it would vex him.” 

I opened the paper. It was the original of 
the copied marriage-certificate which the woman 
hid shown me; dated in Georgia, fifteen years 
hick: with the names of clergyman and wit- 
lesses—valid enough—the same as that I had 


her, it waB only to catoh her head as it sank 
forward on tho table with a smothered cry. I 
was glad sho had fainted. Ringing the bell, I 
put her in the charge of her maid and the old 
black nurse. No kinder hearts could be found 
to caro for the poor, motherless girl. 

As for me, I had no time to spare. Charging 
the servants not to alarm Dr. Berkley, I sum¬ 
moned Pine to bring my horse, and, in a few 
moments, was galloping down the village road 
«to find Geoffrey Hope. (to be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

I stood in the oriel window that withdrew 
from tho parlor aud looked toward tho cast: that 
is, it commanded a broad view from all points, 
gave tlio direct west. The heavenly glimpses 
of scenery that you caught nt every turn 
through the small diamond panes were enougli 
to drive an artist mad that so much unpuinted 
poetry could exist, and not go warm and fresh 
to his canvas. I am an artist, at soul, and 
have a gallery of the most superb brain pic¬ 
tures stowed away in my thoughts, but among 
them all there is nothing to equal tho scene, or 
rather scenes, I was gazing upon. 

The window was deep, and when the green 
curtains shut it out from the parlor it was the 
most cosy little spot* in the world. A deep, easy- 
chair and a tiny marblo stand filled it luxuri¬ 
ously; and on the outside, white jasmines, pas¬ 
sion flowers, and choice roses crept up to tlio 
edges of the glass in abuudancc, encircling you 
with massivo wreaths of foliage aud blossoms. 

You ask who I am that this lovely Bpot should 
have been my favorite retreat. Well, I can 
hardly define my own position. Tho young 
lady of that household fyas not exactly my 
pupil, yet she was constantly coming to me for 
information. Our ages wero too far apart for 
the entiro sympathy of friendship, and yet she 
came to mo in all her troubles; and her bright, 
hmoeent joys I always Bhared; for, like a flower 
garden, she sent back the sunshino that pasEed 
over her, enriched and more golden. I can 
hardly tell you what a thing of beauty sli© was; 
yet, J doubt if you would have thought her so 
veiy lovely. She did not strike people at first 
as the other person, who will pass directly into 
this domestic narrative, had tho power of doing. 
There were certain reserves about her that won 
gently upon you, the reticence which keeps a 
sanctuary of feeling and thought quite away 
from tho world. Yet Bhe was frank and truth¬ 
ful os the flower which, always folds the choicest 
perfume close in its own heart. 

I was thinking of Jessie Lee while I lazily sat 
m the easy-chair, looking down the carriage 
road that led through our private grounds 
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from tho highway; for ours was an isolated 
dwelling, and no carriage that was not destined 
for the house over enmo up that sweep of road. 

: It cut the pleasure-grounds in two, just below 
tho front of tho house, leaving a terrace crowned 
with a wilderness of flowers, and asccuded, by 
a flight of steps on one side, and a sloping lawn 
on the other. The gleam of these flowers, and 
the green slope beyond, wero a part of the 
scenery on which I gazed. 

lVo expected company. The carringo had 
gone over to the country town which lay be¬ 
hind tho hills piled up at my left, and I wns 
listening for tho first sound of its wheels on the 
gravel with a strange thrill of anxiety. "Why 
was this? "What did I care about the young 
widow who had been invited to spend a few 
days with our Jessie? She was only a watering- 
place acquaintance that the family had met the 
previous season—a clever, beautiful woman of 
the world, who, having a little time on her 
hands, had condescended to remember Mrs. 
Lee’s half-extorted invitation, and was expected 
accordingly. Jessie was rather excited with the 
idea of a guest, for it so chanced that we had 
been alone for a week or two; and though I 
never saw a family more independent of society 
: than Mrs. Leo’s—pleasant guests always bring 
expectation and cheerfulness with them in a 
well appointed countrj' house. 

“I wonder what keeps them?” Baid my dar¬ 
ling, softly lifting one side of tho silken cur¬ 
tains, and unconsciously dropping them into 
the background of as lovely a picture as you 
ever saw. “Here aro some flowers for the stand, 
aunt Mattie. She’ll catch their bloom through 
the window, and know it is my welcome.” 

I took the crystal vase from her hand, and 
set it on the tiny table before me. 

“Hush!” she said, lifting the drapery higher, 
and bending forward to listen, “HubIi! Isn’t 
that the carriage coming through the pine 
grove?” 

I turned in my chair, for Jessie was well 
worth looking at, even by a person who loved 
her less fondly than J. did. Standing.-t^ere, 
draped to artistio perfection in her .pretty 
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white dress, gathered in surplice folds over 
her bosom, and fastened there with an antique 
head, cut in coral, and with its loose sleeves 
falling back from the uplifted arm, till its beau¬ 
tiful contour could be seen almost to the shoul¬ 
der, she was a subject for Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
I am sure that great master would not have 
ohanged the grouping in a single point. 

“No,” I said, listening. “It is the gar¬ 
dener’s rake on the gravel walk, I think.” 

She bent her head sideways, listening; and 
inoredulous of my explanation. Some gleamB of 
sunshine fell through the glasB, and lay richly 
on the heavy braid of hair that crowned her 
head in a raven coronal. 

We always remember those we love in somo 
peouliar moment which lifts itself out of ordi¬ 
nary life; or by some important association; or, 
as in this case, by the singular combinations of 
grace that render them attractive. To my last 
breath, I shall never forget JeBsie Lee, as Bho 
stoo'd before me that morning. 

“Well," she said, with an impatient move¬ 
ment that left the curtains falling between us 
like the entrance of a tent, “watched rose-buds 
'JtttNfW open. 1*11 go back to the piano, and let 
fiertako me by surprise. I’m glad you’ro look¬ 
ing bo nice, aunt. She’ll bo sure to like you at 
flrBt sight: and as for liking her, I dofy you to 
help it.” 

As Jessie said this, her hand fell on tho keys 
of the piano, and instantly a gush of musio 
burst through the room, so joyous that the 
birds that haunted the old forest trees around 
the house burst into a riot of rival melody, and 
amid this deliciou* serenade the carriage drovo 
up. 

I saw Mr. Lee alight,'in his usual stately 
way; and then Mrs. Dennison, the young widow, 
sprang upon the lowest step of the broad flight 
that led up to tho terrace, scarcely touching 
"Mr. Leo’s offered hand. There she stood a 
moment, her silk flounces fluttering in the 
‘su^Sh^afld her neatly gloved hands playing 
•Vrira the clasp of Ker traveling satchel, as tho 
‘Wftrfciit took a scarlet shawl and some books 
from the carriage. Then she gave a rapid 
' glance over the grounds, and looked up to the 
house, smiling goyly, and doubtless paying Mr. 
Leb some compliment, for Ms usually sedate 
ftice brightened pleasantly, and he took the 
c Udy*8 satchel, Trith a gallant bow which few 
young men of his time could have equaled. 

Our gilest was a' beautiful woman: tall, 
: qtteinly, afcd conscious of it all. I could seo 
■that '• as she cbme up the Bteps; but I did not 
dike her. One of those warnings, or antipathies, 


v if you please, which makes the heart take sbel- 
i ter in distrust, seized upon me, and I felt like 
\ flying to my darling, who sat amid the sweet 
j harmonies she was herself creating, and shield 
\ her from .some unknown danger. I did leare 
\ my seat and pass through tho curtains, think- 
\ ing to warn her of the arrival; but, when I was 
\ half across the room, our visitor came smiling 
\ and rustling through the door. She motioned 
l mo to bo still, and, darting across the carpet, 
\ seized Jessie’s head between both hands, bent it 
| back, and, stooping with the grace of a Juno, 
\ kissed her two or three timefc, while her clear, 

[ ringing laugh mingled with the notes which 
had broken into sudden discords under Jessie’s 
fingers. 

\ “So I have chased my bird to its nest, at 
\ last,” she said, releasing her captive with a 
! movement that struck even me—who disliked 
t her from the beginning—as one of exquisite 
! grace. “Hunted it to the mountains and find 
| it in full song, whilo I searched every window 
i in the house, as we drove up, and fancied all 
| sorts of things: a cold welcome among the least.” 
t “That you will never have,” cried Jessie, and 
t the smile with which Bho greeted her guest was 
enough of welcome for any one. “The truth 
[ is, I got out of patience, and so played to quiet 
l myBclf whilo aunt Matty watched. Aunt, this 
5 is Mrs. Dennison.” 

‘ “And this is tho dear aunt Matty that I’ve 
: heard of a thousand times,” said tho guest, com- 
| ing toward me with both hands extended. “Ah! 
i Jessie Lee, you are a fortunate girl to have so 
: sweet a friend.” 

\ “I am fortunate in everything,” said Jessie, 
5 turning her large, velvety eyes on my face with 
i a look of tenderness that went to my heart, 
| “and most of all hero.” 

\ “And I,” said Mrs. Dennison, with a sup- 
i pressed breath, and a look of graceful sadness. 

: “Well, well, one can’t expect everything.” 

\ Jessie laughed. This bit of sentiment in her 
i guest rather amused her. 
i “Ah, you never will believe in sorrow of any 
; kind, until it comes in earnest,” said the widow, 

I with an entire chango in her countenance; “bnt 
! I, who have seen it in so many forms, cannot 
• always forget.” 

j “But,” said Jessie, with one of her caressing 
! movements, “you must forget it now. "We arc 
I to be happy as tho day is long, while you are 
: here. Isn’t that so, aunt? We have laid out 
j Buch walks, and rides, and pleasant evenings— 
i of course you have brought your habit.” 

I“Of course. Whdt would one be in tho cona- 
' try without riding?” 
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“And your guitar? I want aunt Matty tc \ chair, and the low dreasing-chair were draped 
hear you sing.” £ with blue chintz, with a pattern of wild rosea 

“OhI aunt Matty shall have enough of that, j running over it. 

I promise her; the man who follows with mj j Mrs. Dennison made a pretty exclamation of 
luggage has the guitar somewhere among his i surprise as she entered the room. She was full 
plunder.” > of theso graceful flatteries, that proved tho more 

“I’m very glad,” Baid Jessie, smiling archly, < effective becauso of their Becming spontaneous- 

“Now everything is provided for except-” i neaa. She took off her bonnet, and, sitting 

“Except what, lady bird?” j down before the toilet which Btood beneath the 

“Except that wo have no gentlemen to admire j dreasing-glass, a cloud of lace and embroidery, 
you.” \ Smoothing her lmir between both hands, she 

“No gentlemen!” | laughed at its disorder, and wondered if any- 

“Not a soul but papa.” j body on earth ever looked so hideous ns sho did. 

“This woman,” I said, in uncharitable haste, 
“this woman is insatiable. She is not content 
with tho flattery of one sex, but challenges it 
from all.” Yet, spite of myself, I could not re¬ 
sist tho Influence of her sweet voice and graceful 
compliments, nor tormented with adoration. J ways, she interested mofrar more than I wished. 
Oh! Jessie Lee, Jessie Leo! I am so glad of a < “Now,” Baid Jessie, coming into the hall with 
little rest from all that sort of thing: ain’t * her eyes sparkling pleasantly, “now what do 
you?” 5 you think? Have I praised her too much?” 

“I never was persecuted with it like you, fair \ I kissed her, but gave no other answer. A 
lady, remember that,” replied Jessie, demurely. 5 vague desire to shield her from that woman’s 
“Hypocrite! don't attempt to deceivo me, I ^ influence possessed me, but the feeling was misty 
had eyes at tho sea-side.” $ and had no reasonable foundation. I could not 

“And vory beautiful one3 they were—every \ havo explained why this impulse of protection 
lady agreed in that.” § sprang up in my heart, had the dear girl guessed 

“There it is!” cried the widow, lifting her 5 at its existence, 
hands in affected horror; “when gentlemen are ^ Hut she was perfectly content with the ap- 
absent, ladies will flatter each other. Pray put Jproval which my kiss implied, and went into 

a stop to this, Miss-” S the parlor to await the coming of her guest. 

“Miss Hyde,” I said, rather tired of these i That moment Mrs. Lee’s maid camo down with 
trivialities; “but Jessie, in tho eagerness of her message from her mistress, and I went up 
welcome, forgets that onr guest has but just I; stairs at once, 

time to dre^s for dinner.” s Mrs. Lee’s dwelling was a singular structure 

“Ah! Is it so lato?” said Mrs. Dennison. j of solid stone, stuccoed like many houses that 

“Shall I show tho way to your chamber?” $ wo see on the continent. It was built against 

“We wilt all go,” said Jessie, circling her | a hillside, and the basemented front with square 
friend’s waist and moving off. \ balcony over tho entrance, and the oriel window 

We crossed the hall, a broad, open passage, ^ I have Bpokcn of in the end gable, had an im- 
farniahed 4ritli easy-chnirs and sofas, for it v. posing effect. Thus the entrance hall, dining, 
was a favorite resort for the wliolo family, and $*and morning-room looked to tho east and opened 
opened into a square balcony at one end, which £ upon the first terrace, which was one labyrinth 
commanded one of tho heavenly views I have < of flowers; while the upper hall ended in the 
spoken of. Tho widow stopped to admire it an J square balcony which I have mentioned on tho 
instant, and then wo entered the room I had i| east end, but opened upon a flower garden cut 
been careful to arrange pleasantly for her re- J from the hillside on the west, which gradually 
ception. It was a square, pleasant chamber, ^ sloped down to tho precipitous lawn that rolled 
which commanded a splendid prospect from tho \ greenly down from tho summit of tho hill, which 
east; curtains like frost-work and a bed like j was crowned with a thick growth of forest trees: 
Bnow, harmonized pleasantly with walls hung j thus two stories of the house were completely 
with satin paper of a delicate blue, and fine surrounded with flowers; the hack and sido 
India matting with which tho floor was covered, t windows of tho parlor opened upon tho upper 
Wo had placed vases and baskets of flowers on j terrace, a wooden platform some ten feet wide 
the deep window-Bills, which a soft, puro wind j surrounded that portion of the dwelling, and 
wafted through the room; the couch, tho easy- : along its arabesque railings fuchsias, passion 
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The widow had certainly looked a little dis¬ 
appointed for the first instant, but she rallied 
before any oye less keen than mine could havo 
observed it, and laughed joyously, 

“Thank heaven, we shan’t be hothored with 



flowers, Noisette roBes, and orange trees wove 
themselves in luxurious garlands. Back of the 
house, carrying out the extreme wing, a mas¬ 
sive stone tower arose, overtopping the pointed 
roof some twenty feet and commanding a glo¬ 
rious landscape, breaking into the horizon only 
in one point, and that was where the hill cut 
off the western view, and shut out the county 
town, which lay in a broad plain stretching be¬ 
tween two mountain ranges in that direction. 
It was in this tower that Mrs. Lee pursued her 
solitary life. She had beon an invalid for Borne 
years, and had only left her home when sea 
bathing had been prescribed os a last resort. 
It proved injurious rather than otherwise. So 
the poor lady returned to her home, constrained 
-to give up hope and moke the best of her limited 
scope of life. 

I wonder if Mrs. Lei ever could have been a 
beautiful woman like her daughter. She had 
married late in life, and I had no means of 
knowing about her youth, for Jcssio was ten 
years old when I firBt came to the house; and 
then Mrs. Lee*B tresses, though long and heavy, 
were more than half gray. 

Now the mountain snow was not whiter. Her 
face, too, was of opaque paleness; whilo her 
dclioato eyebrows were black os jet; and the 
large eyes beneath them had lost nothing of 
their penetrating brightness. 

Mrs. Lee was lying on a crimson couch, in 
the light of a broad window which opened to 
the south; her chamber was high up in tho 
tower, and every morning her couch was moved, 
and the window drapery lifted that she might 
command some featuro in the landscape, over 
which her oyo had not wearied the day before. 
It was a harmless enjoyment, and one which 
the wholo family loved to encourage. Indeed, 
there waB not a fancy or caprice of hers which 
was oven questioned in that house. 

“Ah, Miss Hyde, it is you; I am glad of it. 
For when I am ill at ease, you always do mo 
good." 

She held out her little, thin hand while speak¬ 
ing, and pressed mine almost imperceptibly. 

“What has happened, Mibb Hyde? During 
the last half hour something oppresses mo, as 
if the atmosphere were disturbed; yet it is a 
clear day, and the roses on the terrace look 
brighter than usual.? 

“Nothing has happened, dear lady. Mr. Leo 
1ms come back from town, bringing the lady we 
all expected.” 

“Mrs. Dennison?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dennison. She has just gone to 

her room." 


Mrs. Lee closed her eyes a moment, nnd 
opened them with a faint smile, which seemed 
to ask pardon for some weakness. 

“Have you seen her?” 

“Yes. I was in tho parlor when sho came in, 
and went with her to her room," 

“And you like her?” 

I hesitated. 

“She is beoutiful!” 

“Yes, in a certain way,” I answered; “but 
when one has got used to our Jessie’s stylc t 
nothing else Bcems to equal it.” 

The mother smiled and held out her hand 

again. 

“You love Jessie?" 

I felt tho tears filling my eyes. There was 
something so tender and sweet in this question 
that it made a child of me. The mother turned 
upon her couch, bent her Dps to my hand, and 
dropped it gently from her hold. 

“Martha Hyde, what is this which troubles 
me?" 

“Indeed I cannot tell.” 

“Does Jessie seem happy with her friend?" 

“Yerv happy; I have seldom seen her so 

animated." 

“But you havo not told me plainly. Do you 
like this lady?" 

“I—I cannot tell. Sho is beautiful; at least 
mo9t people would think her so; rich, I be¬ 
lieve?" 

I rather put this as a question. 

“I think so. 'She had splendid rooms at the 
hotel, and spent money freely, so Mr. Lee was 
told, but that is of little consequence; we want 
nothing of her riches if Bhe has them, you 
know." 9 

“Certainly not; but if she has expensive 
‘habits without the means of gratifying them 
within herself, it is a valunblo proof of cha¬ 
racter," I said. “May I ask, dear lady, who 
introduced Mrs. Dennison to you or your daugh¬ 
ter?" 

“Oh! a good many people spoke highly of 
her, she was a general favorite 1” 

“Yes; but did you meet any person who had 
known her long?— who had been acquainted 
with her husband, for instance?” 

“No, I cannot remember any such person." 

“And yet you invited her." 

“That is it, Mias Hyde. I cannot quite call 
to mind that I did invite her. Something was 
said about our house being among pleasant 
scenery, and she expressed a desire to see it. 
I may have said that I really hoped she would 
see it sometime; and then she thanked me as if 
I had urged her to come. Still Jessie liked her 
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SO much that I was rather pleased than other- 
wise, and bo it rested.” jj 

“Well,” I said, “if Jessio is pleased that is $ 
everything, you know, madam. I sometimes 5 
think the dear girl ought to have the company < 
of younger persons about her.” !> 

“Yes, certainly; but with a girl like my \ 
Jessie, so sensitive, so proud, for she iB very \ 
proud, Mias Hyde.” > 

“I know it,” was my answer. “I have nover \ 
seen more sensitive pride in any person of her j 
age-” # \ 

“Well, with a disposition like that, the kind 5 
of young persons she is intimate with is very jj 
important. This is the reason I wished to see 2; 
you and learn what you think of our guest: my i 
own feelings are strangely disturbed.” j 

“You are not as well as usual this morning,” 

I replied. “Let me draw the couch nearer and j 
open a leaf of the window.” 5 

She assented, and I drew the couch so Close j 
to the window, that with a sash open sho could j 
command q view of the richest corner of the \ 
flower garden and a slope of the lawn. A nar- ; 
row stone balcony ran along the bottom of the 5 
window, in which pots of rose geraniums and J 
heliotrope had been placed. Mrs. Lee loved j 
the breath of these flowers, and sighed faintly j 
as it floated over her with the fresh morning \ 
air. She had been lying sometime in this plea- S 
sant position without speaking. When she was 5 
disposed to be thoughtful we seldom disturbed 1 
her, for, so sensitive had disease rendered her \ 
nerves, that the sudden sound of a voice would j 
make her start and tremble like a criminal. So ] 
I kept myplaco behind the couch, looking down I 
into the garden and thinking of many things, j 
All at once, sweet, dear voices rose from ; 
among the flowers, and I saw our Jessie and: 
the widow Dennison turning a corner of the ■ 
house, each with aa arm around tho other’s : 
waist, laughing and chatting together. Jessie J 
had not changed her'dress, but a cluster of; 
crimson roses glowed on one side of her head, : 
and a pair of coral bracelets tinted the trans¬ 
parency of her sleeves. Tho sun touched tho 
black braid which surrounded her head as sho j 
carno out of the shadow, and no raven’s plumage j 
was ever more glossy. 

Mrs. Dennison was strangely attired. The 
period of which I speak was years before tho 
Zouavo jacket took its brief picturesque reign, 
but this woman was, in a degree, her own arbi¬ 
ter, and something very similar to this jacket 
fell over the loose habit shirt that draped her 
bosom and arms. This garment of black silk, 
richly braided, matched the rustling skirt of 


her dress, and the Oriental design of the whole 
was completed by a net of bluo and gold, which 
shaded half her rich brown hair, and fell in tas¬ 
sels to her left shoulder. 

In my whole life I never saw a more striking 
contrast than these two persons presented. 1 
cannot tell you where it lay. Not in tho supe¬ 
riority which the widow possessed in bight— 
not in her elaborate grace. JesBie was a little 
above the medium bight herself, and a more 
elegant creature did not live. But thcro was 
something which struck you at onco. It is of 
no use attempting to define it. Tho difference 
was to bo felt not explained. The mother felt 
it, I am certain, for her eyes took a strange, 
anxious lustro as they fell on those two young 
persons, and she began to breathe short as if 
something oppressed her. 

Sho looked up to me at last to see if I was 
watching them. I smiled, observing that bIic 
was, at any rate, a splendid creature. 

“No one can dispute that! But our Jessie! Do 
you know, as I was looking at them, something 
came across me, and I saw a bird with its wings 
outspread flitting in the folds of a serpent? The 
picturo passed through my brain one instant, 
and was gone—gone before Jessie, who had 
stooped to gather something, regained her posi¬ 
tion. This has happened before in my life— 
what can it be?” 

“Y"ou are anxious and nervous, dear lady, 
that is all.” 

“I hope so,” she murmured, passing a pale 
hand trtscu; her eyes. “But there was another 
in the group behind Jessie’s frightened face, I 
saw that of Mr. Lee.” 

Whilo she was speaking, I saw Mr. Lee come 
out of the hall door, and cross tho platform 
which led to tho garden, where his daughter 
and her guest were walking. Ho was a hand¬ 
some man, one of tho most distinguished per¬ 
sons, in fact, that I ever saw. It was from him 
that our Jessie had inherited her queenly pride, 
which the exquisite sensibility of the mother’s 
nature had softened into grace. 

Mrs. Leo closed her eyes, and I saw her lips 
turn pale; but she repulsed my approach with 
a motion of tho hand. What had she seen which 
had escaped the? I have no idea. But when I 
looked again, Mr. Lee was talking with his 
daughter; while tho widow stood by grouping 
some flowers which she held coquettishly in her 
hand. I saw Mr. Lee look at her, indifferently 
at first, then with smiling interest. They were 
evidently talking of hpr graceful work, for she 
held it up for bo thither and daughter to ad¬ 
mire. 
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As Jessie lifted her eyes, she butt ub near the 
window, and, forgetting the bouquet, waved o 
kiss to her mother. That instant I saw the 
widow press the bouquet lightly to her lips. 

Mr. Lee reached forth his hand; but she shook 
her head, laughed, and placed the dowers in her 
bosom. Mrs. Lee was not in a position to see 
this. I stood up and had a better view; but 
she instantly complained of dizziness, and faint 
spasms of pain contracted her forehead. 

I had seen nothing, absolutely nothing. Yet 
the glances of that woman, as sho looked at Mr. 
Lee over the cluster of flowers, had absolutely 
wafted kisses with her eyes. Jessie saw nothing, 
save that the little cluster of blossoms somehow 
found its way into her friend’s bosom. So, in 
her sweet unconsciousness she passed on, and 
was lost on the other side of the tower. 

Mrs. Lee never went down to dinner, or, if sho 
did, it was so rarely that we looked upon her 
presence as a sort of holiday. She was very 
dainty in her appetite; and on ordinary occa¬ 
sions waB served by her own maid, a singular 
girl, who had lately come into tho family. I 
think she had rather intended to come down 
that day in honor of our guest, but tho illness 
that had seized her drove this idea from my 
mind; so, leaving her with Rachel, I went away 
restless and unaccountably unhappy. 

How bright and blooming they came in. from 
the garden, bringing its fragrance with them to 
the dinner-table! What a joyous, piquant con¬ 
versation it was, that commenced with tho soup 
and Bparkled with tho wine! There is no dis¬ 
puting it, our guest was a wonderful creature, 
her graceful wit sparkled, her sentiment fasci¬ 
nated. Sho was calculated to keep the man her 
beauty should win, no doubt of that. Her con¬ 
versation charmed even me; as for Jessie, she 
was constantly challenging admiration for her 
friend—interrogating mo with her eyes, and 
looking at her father to be sure that he fully 
appreciated tho brilliancy which filled her own 
heart with a sort of adoration. But tho widow 
seemed quite unconscious that sho was an ob¬ 
ject of special admiration to any one. Nothing 
could bo more natural than her manner. At 
times she was really child-like. 

Still I did not like her. Why, it is useless to 
asV. Perhaps Mrs. Lee had left an impression 
of her weak fancies on my mind—perhaps the 
atmosphere which surrounded her mingled with 
the subtle vitality of my intelligence and gave 
me the truth. 

We had music in. the evening. Our Jessio 
possessed tho purest of soprano voices. Many 


\ from inferior capacity. As in all other things, 
| her musical education had been perfect. Mrs. 
J Dennison was her inferior in this. Sho per- 
s formed splendidly, and her rich contralto voice 
5 possessed many fine qualities; but our birdie 
* Bwept far abovo her, and soared away upon 

I an ocean of harmonies that 'seemed born of 
heaven. Tho windows were open, and we 

( knew that this heaven of sweet sounds would 
float to the invalid's chamber. Indeed, when I 
went out upon the platform, back of the house, 
I saw Mrs. Lee lying in her white, loose dress 
> on the couch, as if tho muBic had lulled her to 
l sleep. 

$ I think Mrs. Dennison was not quite satisfied 
$ with herself, and that tho glorious voico of our 

I Jessio took her by surprise, for after the first 
trial Bbe refused'to sing again, but still kept 
^ the piano and dashed through some fine opera 
^ music with spirit. Was she exhausting her ill- 
\ humor in those stormy Bounds? 
j On the next day, our young ladies rode on 
i horseback. Both were superb equestrians; and 
5 Mr. Lee’s stately management of Mb coal black 
l horso was something worth looking at ns they 
\ daBhed round a curve of tho road. JesBie turned 
^ on her saddle and waved mo a kiss, as I stood 
£ on tho squaro balcony watching them. What a 

1 happy, bright creature she looked! 

It took me by surprise; but when the eques¬ 
trians camo back two gentlemen had joined tho 
\ party. One was a young man, who lived in a 
$ fine old country place, a mile or two down the 
j! river. Ho was a fine young fellow enough, who 
$ had of late managed to join our Jessio in her 
J rides oftencr than any supposition of mere accl- 
■j dent could warrant. The dear girl seemed a 
s little annoyed when these meetings became more 
S frequent; but she bore our joking on the sub¬ 
ject pleasantly, and up to that morning had evi- 
^ dently given little thought to his movements. 

5 The other man I recognized as a person who 
< had visited the neighborhood a year before. He 
£ was remarkably distinguished in his appearanco 
^ and courteous in ’his manners. I have seldom 
ji seen a man who impressed me so favorably as 
i> he had done. I afterward learned that he was 
t a distant connection of Mr. Bosworth’s, and on 
| a visit to his father’s house, 
t This gentleman—his name was Lawrence— 

\ rode up with Mr. Lee and Mrs. Dennison, who 
Jwas evidently dividing her fascinations very 
\ equally between the two gentlomen. Jessio fol- 
\ lowed them with her cavalier, and I observed, as 
5 they dismounted, that her cheeks were flushed 
i and her Bps lightly curved, as if something had 


a celebrated prima donna has won laurels < disturbed her. 
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The gentlemen did not dismount, for Jessie, 
the moment her feet touched tho ground, left 
Mrs. Dennison on the foot of tho terrace steps, 
and, without pausing to give an invitation, ran 
into the house. 

1 left the balcony and went up to her cham¬ 
ber. She was walking to and fro in the room 
with a quick, proud step, tho tears sparkling in 
her eyes. 

“What is It?” I said, going up to where she 
stood and kissing her. “Who has wounded 
you?” 

“No one,” she answered, and the proud tears 
flashed down to her cheek, and lay there like 
rain-drops hanging on tho leaves of tho wild 
rose, “no one. Only, only-” 

“Well, dear?” 

“You were right, aunt Matty. That man 
really had just tho feelings you suspected, I 
could hardly prevent him from expressing them 
broadly. Keep as close to papa as I would, he 
found means' to sny things that made my blood 
burn. What right has any man to talk of love 
to a girl until she has given him some sort of 
encouragement, I should like to know?” 

“But perhaps ho fancies that you have given 
him a little encouragement.” 

“Encouragement! I? Indeed, aunt Matty, I 
never dreamed of this until now!” 

“I am sure of it; but then you allowed 
him to join your rides and seemed rather 
pleased.” 

“Why, the idea that ho meant anything never 
entered my mind. Ah! aunt Matty, haven’t we 
said a thousand times that there must be some 
blame, some coquetry on the lady’s part, before 
a man, whom she is Bure to reject, could pre¬ 
sume to offer himself?” 

“But has he gone so far as that?” I asked. 

“Let me think. Alas! I was so confused—so 
angry, thnt it is impossible to remember just 
what he did say.” 

“But your answer?” 

“Why as to that,” she cried, with a little ner¬ 
vous laugh, “I gave Flash a cut with the whip 
and dashed on after the rest. Aunt Matty, upon 
my word, I doubt if I spoke at all.” 

“My dear child, he may half imagine himself 
accepted then.” 

“Accepted! What can you mean?” she ex¬ 
claimed, grasping her whip with both hands 
and bending it double, “I shall go wild if you 
say that.” 

“Why do you dislike him so much?” 

“Dislike! no. What is there to dislike about 
him?” 

“Well then,” I said, a little mischievously, 


5 “he is rather good-looking, well educated, of 
\ irreproachable stock, and rich.” 

$ “Don’t, don’t, aunt Mattie, or I shall hato 
| you” 

^ “Not quite so bad as that,” I cried, kissing 
5 her hot check. “Now let us bo serious. All 
l young ladie3 must expect offers of this kind.” 

* “But I don’t want them. It distresses me.” 

| I saw that she was in earnest, and that young 
\ Bosworth’s attentions had really distressed her. 
^ So, drawing her to a sofa, wo sat down and talked 
\ tho matter over more quietly, 
s I told her that it was useless annoying her- 
S self; that until the young gentleman spoke out 
5 more definitely sho had nothing to torment her- 
i self about; and when he did, a few quiet words 
^ would settle tho whole matter. 

S “But can’t wo prevent him saying anything 
i more? Or, if ho does, will you just tell him how 
| it is?” slia said, anxiously. 

! I could not help smiling, there was no affecta- 
| tion here. I know very well that Jcssio would 
\ give tho world to avoid this refusal; but in such 
| cases young ladies must take their own re- 
5 sponsibilities: tho interference of third parties 
j always produces mischief. 

Sho began to see tho thing in its truo light 
i after a little, and talk it over more calmly. 

| Many a girl would have been delighted with 
; this homage to her charms; but Jessio was no 
^ common person, and sho felt a sort of personal 
5 degradation in inspiring a passion she could 
\ not return. Besides, it placed upon her the 
[ necessity of giving pain where it was in every 
\ way undeserved, and that sho had never done 
[ in her life. 

i While wo were talking, a light knock at the 
| door heralded Mrs. Dennison. There was no- 
| thing to call her to that part of tho house, and 
[her first words contained on apology for tho 
; intrusion, for we both probably looked a little 
| surprised. 

j “I beg ten thousand pardons for rushing in 
i upon you; but the gentlemen are waiting in the 
■ road to know if they can join us to-morrow. I 
j could only answer for myself, you know.” 

: “Let them join you,” I whispered; “tho 
\ sooner it is over with the better.” 

; Jessie stood up, gathered tho long riding- 
I skirt iu one hand, while she walked past her 
j guest with tho air of a princess, and stepped 

• out on the balcony, from which sho mado a 
; gesture of invitation, which tho two gentlemen 
1 acknowledged with profound bows, and rode 

away. 

“That’s an angel!” exclaimed Mrs. Dennison, 
laying her hand on Jessie’s shoulder. “I almost 
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thought something had gone wrong by the way 
you loft us. Poor Mr. Bosworth was quite 
crest-fallen. By-lhe-way, did you ever see Mr. 
Lawrence before?” 

“He was in this neighborhood last year for 
a Bhort time,” replied Jessie, with a little cold¬ 
ness in her tone. 

“Ah, an old acquaintance. I should not 
have thought that by tho way you met.” 

Jessie seemed annoyed, and replied, with n 
flush on her check, “That it was rather difficult 
to be demonstrative on horseback.” 

“At any rate, he’s a splendid man,” said tho 
widow. “Rich or poor? Bond or free? Tell 
us all about him.” 

‘‘What Btrango questions you ask!” answered 
JesBie, and tho color deepened in her cheek. 

“Well, well, but tho answer?” 

Here I interposed, “Mr. Lawrence is not 
rich. At least I never heard that he’was.” 

“What a pity!” whispered the widow. “But 
tho other questions?” 

“If having no wife is to bo free, you can 
hardly call him a bondman. Mr. Lawrence 
has never been married.” 

“What has ho ever done to distinguish him¬ 
self, then? Can you tell me that, Miss Hyde?” 

“He is considered a man of brilliant parts, 
oertainly,” I answered; “but at his age few 
men have won permanent distinction, I fancy.” 

“At his age! Why the man can’t be over 
eight-and-lwenty, and half tho great men that 
ever lived had made their mark in the world 
before they reached that ago.” 

“Well, that may be,” I replied; “but in these 
times greatness is not so easily won. The level 
of general intelligence, in our country, at least, 
is raised, and it requires great genius, indeed, to 
lift ft man suddenly above his fellows. In a 
dead sea of ignorance superior ability looms up 
with imposing conspicuousness. This is why 
the great men of past times have cnBt the reflec¬ 
tion of their minds on history. Not becauso 
they oxcelled men of the present age, but from 
the low grade of popular intelligence that ex¬ 
isted around them.” 

“Why, you talk like a statesman,” said the 
widow, laughing. “I had no idea that anything 
so near politics existed in tho ladies of this 
house.” 

“What is history hut tho politics of the past? 
What is politics but a history of the present?” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the widow, 
flinging off her careless manner, nnd sitting 
down on ono of the rustio chairs, where she sat, 
dusting her skirt with the fanciful whip fastened 
to her wrist. “I have often wondered why it 


s should be considered unfenunine for an cdu- 
S caled woman to understand the institutions of 

I her own or any other country.” 

Was tho woman playing with my weakness? 
^ Or, did she really speak from her heart? If 
ji the former, she must have been amused at my 
$ credulity, for I answered in honest frankness, 

$ “Nor I, either; except in evil, which is always 
\ better unknown. I can fancy no case where 
$ ignorance is a merit. Imagine Queen Elizabeth 
5 pluming herself on lady-like ignorance of the 
i political state of her kingdom, when she opens 
J Parliament in person.” 

| Mrs. Dennison laughed, and chimed in with, 
^ “Or the Empress of Franco being appointed 
I* Regent of a realm, tho position of which it was 
{ deemed unwomanly to understand; yet, on the 
ij face of the earth, there arc not two females more 
4 womanly than Victoria of England, and Eugenie 
t of France.” 

\ “What true ideas this woman possesses!” I 
* said to myself. “How could I dislike her so? 
s Really the most charming person in the world 
? is a woman, who, under tho light, graceful talk of 
t conventional society, cultivates serious thought.” 

\ While these thoughts passed through my mind, 
i tho widow was looking at me from under her 
| eyelashes, as if she expected mo to speak again, 

: so I went on, 

j “It is not the knowledge of politics in ilEdf 
: of which refined people complain; but Its passion 
: and the vindictive feelings which partisanship 
j is sure to foster. Tho woman who loves her 
I country cannot understand it too well. The 
j unwomanliness lies in the fact that she some- 
j times plunges into a turmoil of factions, thus 
; becoming passionate and bitter.” 

: “How plainly you draw the distinction be¬ 
tween knowledge and prejudice!” she said, with 
one of her fascinating smiles. But you must 
have discussed this subject often—with Mr. 
Lee, perhaps?” 

“Yes, wo talk on all subjects here. Nothing 
is forbidden, becauso nothing that is not in 
itself noble and true over presents itself.” 

“I was sure of it!” exclaimed the lady, start¬ 
ing up with enthusiasm. “I have never been 
in a house where everything gave such evidence 
of high-toned intelligence.” 

She sat down again thoughtfully, dusting her 
habit with tho littlo whip. 

“I have not yet seen my hostess; but that 
does not arise from increased ill health, I trust. 
She seemed very feeble when wo met on the 
scn-sliorc, last season—somewhat consumptive, 
we all thought.” 

I did not like the tone of her voice. There 
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was something stealthy and creeping in it which 
checked the rising confidence in ray heart. 

“Mrs. Leo is very far from well,” I answered, 
coldly. 

“Not essentially worse, I trust.” 

She was looking at me keenly from the cor¬ 
ners of her almond-Bhapcd eyes. It was only a 
glance, but a gleam of suspicion sprang from 
my heart and met it half way. 

“It is difficult to tell. In a lingering disease 
like hers one can never bo sure.” 

“Mr. Lee must find himself lonesome at times 
without his lady’s society, for she struck us all 
as a very superior person.” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, with a quick 
impulse, for she still kept that sidelong glance 
on my face, “on the contrary, he spends most 
of his leisure time in her chamber, reads to her 
when she can bear it, and Bits gently silent 
when sho prefers that. A more devoted hus¬ 
band I never saw.” 

I saw that sho was biting her red lips, but as 
ray glance caught hers the action turned to a 

smile. 

“There is Mr. Leo going to his wife’s room 
now,” I remarked, as that gentleman passed the 
hall door, with a little basket in his hand filled 
with delieate wood moss, in which lay two or 
three peaches, the first of the season. 

The exclamation that broke from Mrs. Denni¬ 
son at the sight of the fruit arrested liia steps, 
and he turned into the hall, asking if either of 
us had called. 

She went forward at once, sweeping the cloth 
skirt after her like the train of an empress. 

“Oh! what splendid fruit—and the bnsket! 
The bijou!” Sho held out both hands to receive 
the fruit, quite in a glow of pleasure. 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Lee, drawing 
back a Btep, “but this is—is for my wife. She 
is an invalid, you know.” 


“You misunderstand,” replied tlio lady, color¬ 
ing to the temples. “I only wished to admire 
tlio arrangement. It is really the prettiest 

fancy I over saw . 41 

Ho hesitated an instant; then held out the 
basket and placed it between her bands, with 
some little reluctance, I thought. Her side face 
was toward mo; but tholook,half-grieved, hall- 
reproachful, which sho lifted to his face did not 
escape me. 

“Shall I take the basket to Mrs. Lee?” I said, 
reaching out my hand. “She must have heard 
the horses return uometimo ago, and will ex¬ 
pect some one.” 

“No,” said the gentleman, bending his head, 
and taking the fruit. “I cannot allow you to 
deprive mo of that pleasure.” 

“And I,” rejoined the widow, with animation, 
“I must take off this cumbersome riding-dress.” 

I went to my room early that evening. In¬ 
deed I had no heart to enter the parlor. 
Anxieties that I could not defino pressed 
heavily upon me—so heavily that I longed for 
solitude. In passing through the hall, I met 
Sirs. Dennison’s mulatto maid, who had, I for¬ 
got to say, followed our guest with the luggage. 
She was going to her mistress’ chamber, carry¬ 
ing something carefully in her hand. When 
she saw mo her little silk apron was slyly lifted, 
and the burdened hand stole under it, but in 
tho action something was disturbed, and the 
half of a peach fell at my feet. I took it up 
very quietly, told tho girl to remove her apron, 
that I might see what mischief had been done, 
and discovered a second basket filled with moss 
rose-buds from which the half peach had fallen. 

I laid the fruit in its bed, saw the girl pass 
with it to her lady’s chamber, and then went to 
my own room sick at heart. The half of a 
peach, offered among the Arabs, means atone¬ 
ment for some offence. (to be continued, i 
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TWO STRAY 0 ARPET-B AGS. 

BY GARRY 8TANLEY. 


Evibybody seemed hot, cross, and uncom¬ 
fortable that left the oars at Littleton. The 
August sun has seldom looked down, on a more 
iU-hamored group of pleasure-seekers. On the 
long platform heaps of baggago were piled up 
in inextricable confusion, cross children were 
dragged along unwillingly by their nurses, fat 
gttitlemen complained or swore according to 
their natures at the unnecessary delay, fat 
ladies fanned themselves, but rejoiced in per¬ 
spective in plenty of cold water and towels, 
young ladies knew that they looked ugly in 

soiled collars and dusty faces, and even their 
fruitless tempers were tried by (hat, and young 
gentlemen began to think the whole White Moun¬ 
tain affair a humbug, except the trout. 

Two of these Bame young gentlemen were 
seated on a pile of trunks, their hats drawn 
over their faces, occasionally slapping their 
hoots with their canes, occasionally yawning, 
and sometimes exchanging a dissatisfied remark 
about the Littleton Station and White Mountain 
traveling. At last the stages came rattling up 
to the platform, trunks were strapped on, and 
the passengers stowed closely in the inside. 
The two gentlemen had been dislodged from 
their seats, and now Btood lounging against the 
doorpost. 

“I gay, Harry,” said the taller of tho two, 
“don't let us go to the Profile, see what a 
crowd, any number of Flora MoFUmseys, I’ll 

warrant, judging from those immenBo trunks 
The idea of bringing all MadiBon Square to the 
Mountains! Is no place to be sacred from tho 
gauiea and crinolineB that beset one at home, 

I wonder?” 

“Not knowing, I can't say,” was Harry 
Saunders’ answer—never been beset in 
that way, wish I had been, for gauze is just 
the most bewitching thing in the world; and 
M to crinoline, why, old fellow, when hoops 

first came up I could have fallen in love -with 
» barrel that had them on. But I don’t care 
where we go—if there is a flounce within a i 
'frile of me I shall find it out—I’m as keen after ] 
the feminine creature as a pointer is after a 5 
bird, and can sight it just as soon.” j 

“All in for the Profile?” called one driver. J 
“Any one else for the Flume?” asked another. 1 


$ “Tho Flume let it be,” said the taller of the 
£ two young men, as he surveyed the three 
5 coaches, tho one for the Flume being much less 
i> full than the other two. 

5 When once in mution, the twelve miles wero 
i not so disagreeable after all—the road was fre- 
; quently through pleasant woods, cool and aro- 
{ matic after the heat of the day; and by sundown 
; two of the stages had whirled up to the piazza 
> of the Profile.. Of course everybody rushed 
; from the parlors and halls, as is the American 
; fashion, whenever there is an arrival at a vrnter- 

• ing-placo; causing ladies to stumble down tho 
; steps of the stage, drop cabas, or tear dresses; 

• and making gentlemen jerk out their female 
[ companions in their haste to get out of the way 

of tho scrutiny of so many eyes, and invariably 
step backward on the particularly Bore corn of 
some one who has crowded up behind. 

But one of the coaches contained a more de¬ 
liberate party than usual. The gentleman step¬ 
ped out Blowly, and politely but plainly elbowed 
those who had crowded too near him, and in 
the most deliberate manner, handed out one, 
two, three ladies. There^were no cabas drop¬ 
ped, no ‘dresses torn, but each stepped out as 
if Bho was the German princoss who was being 
inspected by her future mother-in-law, and 
whose crown was to be decided by the manner 
in which she left her carriage. The Btylo of 
the whole party left the impression of “traveled 
peoplo” on the spectators. 

The names entered upon the book at the desk 
were “George Harvey, wife, and two daughters, 
New York.” 

“85 and 36, two nice rooms, mamma. Well, 
American hotels are superior in comfort to any 
abroad; but ain’t we dusty and ugly? Do look 
at yourself, Jennie, we are just two frights,” 
and the youngest of the party commenced flap¬ 
ping the dust from her bonnet, and shaking her 
traveling cloak vigorously from the window. 

Mamma’s voice was heard through the closed 
door from tho next room in a soothing flow of 
talk, ns the two girls proceeded to disencumber 
themselves from their traveling-dresses. 

“I don’t know what ails tho key of my car- 
pet-bag,’? -said the elder, ns she knelt upon the 
floor, wofyyjdg at the lock till she was red in 
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the face, “I never had such trouble with it 
before;” and she gave it another jerk and pull 
that brought the bag open with a snap. 

“Why, Nora, see here, what’s this?” she ex¬ 
claimed, in amazement, as flhe pulled out first 
a shaving-case, then a traveling-cap, half a 
dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, a volume of tho 

“Professor at the Breakfast-Table,” a couple 
of pairs of gloves, and other odds and ends 
which gentlemen in traveling are apt to thrust 
into Bmall carpct-baga. 

“Well, these are of no use to me,” Baid Jennie, 
in despair. “What am I to do with a shaving- 
case, prayt Brushes, combs, dressing sacque, 
slippers, and all my comforts gone.” 

“Oh! you can use mine till your bag turns 
up,” Baid Nora, laughingly; “what a higgledy- 
piggledy style of packing that chap had. Well, 
his handkerchiefs are fine, and I’m not much a 
judge of shaving-oases, to be sure, but that 
looks well appointed.” 

“Oh!” answered the stately Jennie, “it be- 
loags to some fastidious fellow, I dare say, a 
Mnccaroni, as he would havo been styled a cen¬ 
tury ago, ‘an it,* as Mrs. Piozzie says, who 
combines the dandy with the wit in proper pro¬ 
portions; vide the silver-mounted dressing-case 
and the ‘Professor,’ ” and, plunging her face 
into a hasin of water, sho seemed to wash away 
all thoughts of the carpet-bag and its owner. 

All inquiry for the missing carpet-bag at the 
office was of no avail j-but Jennie was too much 
of a travelor to let it disturb her stately equani¬ 
mity. 

An hour or so later, the two gentlemen 
who had decided upon “Tho Flume,” were 
seated in one of its comfortable, liome-liko 
chambers. 

“Tom, I wish we had gofto to the Profile 
House,” said Harry Saunders, “it looked so 
cool and pleasant, as wo drove past thcro to¬ 
night, and there were lots of pretty girls on 
the piazza.” 

11 Tho girls be hanged,” replied Tom Drayton; 
“don’t you sec enough of them at home without 
coming to the Mountains for them? I thought 
you camo here to view tho beauties of nature, 
not of art;” and Tom, who prided himself on 


! 


to wear; “do look, Harry, how it i3 figured off 
with ruffles, and laces, and furbelows. She’s 
got a pretty little throat though, hasn’t she, if 
that fits around it?” 

“That's what they call a short-gown,” said 
Harry, oracularly; “I know, I’vo seen old aunt 
Jane, away up in tho country, wear them; 
Bhort-gown and petticoat, that’s it;” and Harry 
puffed away at hia oigar, holding tho article in 
question between his fingers, and examining it 
carefully. 

“But there’s no petticoat here,” replied Tom, 
as he turned out the contents of the carpet-bag 
on the tloor. 

“Well, that’s a short-gown-and petticoat, at 
any rate—I say, Tom, maybo ahe sleeps in it,” 
and at this suggestion, Tom folded tho thing up 
smoothly and reverently as possible, and went 
on examining tho other artiolcs. 

“What a dainty perfume there is about these 
things,” he said. 

“Pitchoulio,” was Harry’s laconic answer, 
for Harry was always laconic with a cigar be¬ 
tween his lips. 

“Pitchoulie be hanged—I hate pitchoulie,” 
said Tom. “No, this is somo delicate scent, 
like new-mown hay, or violets; it must be vio¬ 
lets; she’s not a vulgar woman, for a vulgar 
woman always likes strong perfumes.” 

The examination still went on. “Sho must 
have a dainty little hand, look at this glove, a 
six, I declare; and see these brushes—how clean 
they are,” for Tom was fastidious. “Ivory- 
baoked brushes and tortoise-shell dressing 
combs—yes, she’s a lady.” 

“But what are all these jim-cracks for?” 
asked narry, picking up one article after an¬ 
other from tho elegantly fitted dressing-case. 
“By Jove, Tom, she drinks though, here’s a 
patent cork-screw.” 

Torn Drayton had looked uneasily at Ilarry’s 
rough handling of what he called “jim-craoks;” 
but when he said that “she” drank, it was loo 
muoh for his patience. 

“It’s a boot-hook, you fool, a little thing like 
that for brandy!” was his indignant reply. 

“Don’t believe it—it’s for brandy—look 
further, and I’m sure you’ll find the bottle,” 


his insensibility to female charms, proceeded to 
unlock his carpet-bag. 

“What in tho deuce ails the thing?” he asked, 
presently, “I can do nothing with it;” and with 


puffed out Harry. 

“And what a foot she’s got, ain't they dainty, 
Harry?” And Tom held up a pair of little 
bronze kid slippers exquisitely embroidered in. 


some few objurgatory sentences, he pulled and: blue silk. 


tugged till the little look was wrenched opem 
“But what is this?” he cried; “I never wore 
auck a thing,” and he held up a^inty whito 
dressing sacque, such as fastidious ladies lovo 


“Cinderella!” quoth the friend. 

“Sho'8 a blonde, I know,” Baid Drayton, 
“brunettes never wear blue; why, they’re not 
much too big for my little sister Emily’s doll; 
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then she’s got no corns, I am sure, from the 
jhtpe—I hate a woman with coins.” 

“They’re too tight, I dare say,” responded 
Bury, amused at the interest his rather blast 
friend Drayton look in the contents of a oarpet- 

Tom was about to answer petulantly, when 
he came across a pile of pocket-handkerchiefs. 
There were embroidered initials in the corner. 

41 Y, R.—those are her initials—t wonder who 
Y. R. IB?” 

“Victoria Regia,” said Harry, with a puff. 

»‘You be hanged, Saunders; look, these are 
as fine as a cobweb, no lace or flummery about 
them, only a broad aeam at the edge, and. those 
letters.” 

“That’s crochet stitch,” answered his friend, 
rententiously. 

He probably meant hem-stitch; but consider¬ 
ing himself much better posted in a woman’s 
belongings than Drayton was, he felt bound to 
ghe him all the knowledge in his power. 

Tom folded up the handkerchiefs only a little 
less reverently than he had done the dressing 
wcque, and was about returning them to the 
arpet-bag, when he exclaimed angrily, 

“Harry, you’re a brute to smoke your con-1 
founded cigar among these things. How they 
will smell l almost all that delicate violet per- 
fame has gone already.” 

We suppose Tom Drayton forgot to place tho 
dippers in the carpet-bag, for when he went to 
bed they stood on the top of the bag on a chair 
dose by him. In truth, under his assumed in¬ 
difference, ho had a large vein of romance, of \ 
which he was somewhat ashamed, and en- ! 
deavored to hide it, if not crush it, by an un¬ 
usually cold exterior. 

The next morning, Harry called out os soon 
m he was awake, 

‘■Oh! Tom, I saw Victoria Regia last night 
in \ dream. Do you know that she is a dried- 
up, little, withered, maiden lady of a certain 
age, with scraggy neck, and peaked nose? If 
yon only knew the rage she was in at your 
laying profane hands on her Bhort gown-and- 
petlicoot, and such like! She asked my advice 
ta a lawyer, whether on those grounds she 
Couldn’t sue you for a breach of promise.” 

Tom raised himself on hiB elbow to be sure 
that the carpet-bag and slippers occupied their 
position of the night before, then fell back to 
dream of “V. R.” 

“I don’t think calling her Victoria Regia 
W&8 such a had idea, Harry—I dare say she’a 
Just as chaste and stately as that wonderful 
lily-” 


“And’ll be ns hard to get,” quoth Harry. 
“Maybe she’s married, Tom, and then it’s a 
sin to think of her, you know.” 

The quiet of the Flume was disturbed that 
morning-, as ii is every morning during tho 
White Mountain season, by gay parties of sight¬ 
seers. "Wagon load after wagon load had bowled 
over the fine road from tho Profile House to¬ 
ward the Flume, and filled with gay jest and 
laughter the place whero for eight months in 
the year nature sits alone in such silent beauty. 

The White Mountains were old haunts of Tom 
Drayton’s, 80 Whilst so many were springing 
forward from stone to stone, admiring this, and 
wondering at that, ho sat quietly scrutinizing 

tho parties as they came up, wondering whether 
“V. R,” was among them. 

Harry pointed out many ladies ns the pro¬ 
bable owner of the carpct-bag, tall ones and 
short ones, thick ones and thin ones, much to 
Tom's disgust. 

“There’s a fine-looking girl, the tall one,” 
at last said Saunders, as a gentleman slowly 
passed them with some ladies under his care. 

“Dowdy,” said Tom, “affects the English 
stylo of doing things, wears a hat like a wash¬ 
basin, and a dress as gray as tho rocks; an'd, 
by George, wlmt a foot! why I could wear her 
boots;” and Tom took to thinking of the odd 
glove and embroidered slippers in his room at 
tho Flume House. 

“Well, but that’s sensible for such an excur¬ 
sion as this; when you must equal Blondin him¬ 
self, if you don’t tumble from some of these 
slippery rocks, or narrow planks, and get a 
ducking. And, besides, I thought you hated 
gauze and crinoline, when wo came in the 
Mountains.” 

“Oh! it makes me angry to see all tho women 
go about looking like gray squirrels—a livery 
of gray in fact.” * 

Tom was cross and unreasonable because he 
had not yet seen his ideal “V. R.” 

None of this conversation had been lost upon 
tho lady about whom it took place, for, in pass¬ 
ing up tho Flume, they were met by a current 
of people coming down, and were obliged to 
wait behind the rock on which the two young 
men were sitting with their hacks to them. 

A little nervous scream attracted the gentle¬ 
men’s attention to the fact, and Saunders sprang 
up just in time to rescue Nora Harvey from a 
severe fall. She was holding on by a projecting 
piece of tho rock to keep from slipping further, 
and her father was crowded in between two fat 
women, unable to help her. 

Harry thought she was the most charming 
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girl ia the world, as she blushed and thanked 
him, and said how foolish she was to soream; 
but a rude boy had given her a pUBh which 
made her lose her balance—and he immedi¬ 
ately fell violently in love, (a way that Harry 
had,) though he said he thought it right to tell 
Tom that he believed this to be the veritable 
Victoria Regia. Torn said, “Nonsense!” and 
felt somewhat uncomfortable under the scrutiny 
whioh ho had undergone from the searching 
gray eyes of the tall girl whom he lia<l called a 
“dowdy,” as Harry reoeived the thanks of Mrs. 
Harvey. 

Tho eun was setting, ns it seems to us that it 
sets nowhero else, at tho Profile House. Already 
the valley looked as if it was in the shadow of 
death, gray, solemn, pathetic; tho wild cry of 
tho eagles from their eyrie on tho cliffs was tho 
only sound to be heard. Above tho gray of the 
valley rose tho majestic head of Mt. Lafayetto 
bathed in tho violet hues of the setting sun. 
Every peak caught tho glory and seemed to 
laugh in tho fullness of a new life. The bright¬ 
ness above made the darkness below only the 
more tender nnd mysterious. Tho profilo itself, 
that wonderful freak of nature, had an expres¬ 
sion of human agony, as ono looked up at its 
sad stone face, sculptured thero centuries and 
centuries ago, ns if some rock-bound Prome¬ 
theus had been turned to stone. It wore a 
look of painful waiting; melancholy, unexpect¬ 
ing, as though deliverance was nover to come. 
Thick shadows were on tho water, which was 
desorted at this hour for its more cheerful 
neighbor, Echo Lake, by all except Mr. Har¬ 
vey’s party. Mr. Harvey was making such 
little memoranda in his note-book, as a pater¬ 
familias usually does, when ho has to handle the 
purse a good deni; Mrs. Harvey was reading; 
Nora was seated on the platform arranging 
some marvolously beautiful mosses; whilst Jen¬ 
nie sat with her head on her hand looking up 
at that sphinx-like face. Just then two gentle¬ 
men sauntered toward tho lake. Mr. Harvey 
glanced up, then arose nnd said to ono of them, 

“I believe you aro the gentleman who res¬ 
cued my daughter yesterday. I was so wedged 
in that I could neither help her nor thank you, 
but permit mo to thank you now.” 

Harry Saunders looked ns if he thought his 
“lines had fallen on pleasant places,” at this 
opportune chanco to make a further acquaint¬ 
ance with tho sparkling beauty who had so be¬ 
witched him yesterday. 

The gentlemen took seats and the conversa¬ 
tion became general. Nora went on grouping 
her mosses demurely, looking up now and then 


with a saucy glanco to throw ia a gay word 
here and there: Jennio most of tho while keep¬ 
ing a dignified silence. 

Tom Drayton wondered whether the elegant¬ 
looking girl before him could bo the one whose 
costume ho had so abused the day before; but 
a flash of the gray eyes told him that it was not 
only she, but that his remarks had not been 
forgotten. His gaze constantly wandered to 
the tall figure clothed in black silk, unrelieved 
except by a bow of scarlet velvet at tho throat. 
But suoh a throat as it was! It rose round and 
white as a marble column from the graceful 
shoulders, and was crowned by tho well-poised 
bead, that was habitually held a little erect, 
giving a touch of pride to the whole carriage. 
The mouth was sweet, tender, faultless; the 
round curves of the cheek and chin perfect in 
their beauty. But whatever unusual gentle¬ 
ness lay in the mouth, or arch spirit in the 
chin, Beemed belied by the quiet searching of 
tho dark gray eyes. Some called them violet 
eyes; they wero, perhaps, when happy or ten¬ 
der mists floated over them, but they were not 
so on this evening. For Jennie was a true 
woman, and could not forget that she had been 
called a “dowdy”—she, one of the most fasti¬ 
dious girls living. So she sat, scarcely chang¬ 
ing her position after the gentlemen joined 
them, with her head resting on her hand. .Well, 
perhaps Bhe was a little bit of a coquette; we 
would not liko to judge her, but eho certainly 
felt, after the second glance at Torn Drayton, 
that she was mistress of tho occasion. No 
beautiful woman was ever unconscious of her 
advantage; she may not care to use it, but ia 
her soul she knows her power. So Jennie sat, 
with her round white arm, looking as if it was 
polished against her black sleeve, with a bit of 
vapory lace falling around it, bewildering Tom 
Drayton. He noted the delicate blue-veined 
wris^Hte faultless snowy hand, with its taper 
rosy-tipped fingers, and little knew that she 
was all tho while conscious of his admiration. 
It is true, she kept her head turned part of the 
time to the stone face over her, but that only 
helped to Bhow him the great rolls of her heavy 
brown hair. She laughed to herself, knowing 
tho change his opinions had undergone, and he 
kept wondering whether she couldn’t wear the 
odd glove he had at his room ia that carpet¬ 
bag. But thoBe enormous feet that he had seen 
the day before! Ho could not believo the evi¬ 
dence of his senses, when a slight movement 
of the Bkirt revealed the arched instep of a 
shapely foot, that might easily wear the blue 
embroidered slipper. 
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The ladies at last rose to go to the house, and $ 
Jennie heroically perched on her head the ob- i 
noxious wash-basin, and bid them good evening \ 
with the air of a queen just crowned. S 

Tom thought it was the plume of fern-leaves J 
that Nora had stuck in, which made the hat look 5 
so much more becoming than it had done on the J 
previous day; and ns they walked back toward s 
the Flume House in the gloaming, the ideal 5 
owner of the carpet-bag was fading away, and $ 
Mademoiselle Jennie was thrusting herself in i 
her place. \ 

“Two gentlemanly young fellows,” was Mr. 5 
Harvey’s remark as they left them. S 

“High-bred and intelligent,” answered Mrs. jj 
Harvey. j 

Nora was not so laconic in her praises. 1 
“What an agreeable rattle-trap tho one was $ 
who introduced himself as Mr. Saunders! 15 
hope wc shall meet them again among these \ 
hills. I don’t like the other one so much, ; 
though, he seems ns if ho had gotten all tho [ 
good out of life which he could, and was now » 
dying of satiety. But he had magnificent brown : 
eyes, hadn’t he, Jennie?” j 

“Just like a spaniel’s,” answered Jennie, ; 
somewhat contemptuously, as b1iq stopped to j 
watch the eagles wheeling aloft in tho gray of | 
the twilight 

It was wonderful how often Harry Saunders j 
and Tom Drayton managed to meet Mr. Har- ; 
Tey’8 party after thiB. At tho pool, at tho ; 
basin, at the lake, feeding the bears, on top of j 
grinly Lafayette; till at last it got to be, “We j 
are going to such and such a place to-morrow, : 
ihallwo bco you there?” and they did always 
lee them there. 

There is nothing like the jolts and slips that 
one meets with in traveling to make ono soci- 
. ible; so much of our comfort depends upon 
tfther people when we are on neutral ground. 

So it happened that the two gentlemen were 
»dded to the Harvey party when they started 
for tho Crawford House. Harry Saundcr3 and 
Nora had become sufficiently familiar to banter, 
squabble, and talk more nonsense in two weeks’ 
uquaintanco than we would like to record; and 
Drayton and Jennie talked Tennyson and Bus¬ 
kin, art and literature, in a most edifying man¬ 
ner. The sociability had been helped on by the 
knowledge that Mrs. Harvey had of a first cousin 
of Harry Saunders’ mother, or some other rela¬ 
tionship about as near, and it was discovered 
that Tom Drayton’s father had been a school¬ 
fellow of Mr. HarveyV The absenco of the 
family of the latter abroad, for many yearB, 
made them almost forgotten in the circle in 


which they had formerly moved, and Harry 
called Nora tho “lost Pleiad.” 

Tho party which assembled on the piazza of 
the Crawford House, for the ascent of Mt. 
Washington, was much more picturesque than 
beautiful. One by one little uncombed ponies 
were brought from the stable, and one by one 
they were mounted by the most cutrc looking 
individuals. Such an assortment of costume! 
Parti-colored skirts; pea-jackets; huge, coarse 
straw hats tied down close to the face with 
twine, ribbon, or pocket-handkerchiefs, what¬ 
ever was most convenient; some ladies refusing 
to give up tho much-lovcd crinoline; some few 
mounted, Amazonian fashion, astride tho po¬ 
nies; all unrecognizable almost to their dearest 
friends; the greatest beauty a3 odd-looking as 
the greatest dowdy. It was no place to show 
off elegant riding-habits and becoming hats 
trimmed with cock’s plumes, tho rocky ascent 
or top of Mt. Washington. Tho long skirt 
might have imperiled the life of the rider; and 
if tho day was propitious, the ;?un would cer¬ 
tainly blister face and neck under the becoming 
riding hat. It was a curious coincidence, but 
it seemed to happen that the longest legged 
gentlemen were always put on the shortest 
ponies, and the fattest ladies on those which 
seemed the least able to carry them. At last 
all were mounted, and the ascent began. The 
party looked picturesque enough as it filed off 
under the green trees, each pony stepping care¬ 
fully along over the corderoy road, winding 
among wonderful mosses. Up and up they 
went till Clinton was scaled, and then down 
again to the ledge of Mt. Pleasant, and so on 
up and down Franklin and Monroe; some¬ 
times on the edge of precipices more fearful 
than the mind can conceive; sometimes so en¬ 
veloped with clouds, that as one looked back 
at tho cavalcade, it seemed a ghastly train in 
the gray mist winding in and out around the 
huge rocks. Here and there the clouds would 
part like vapory curtains, and below, the earth 
seemed to be tossed up as the sea in a great 
tempest. Now and then the thick mists, drift¬ 
ing in their faces, would suddenly open and 
reveal such glimpses of scenery as the wildest 
dreams of beauty could not conjure up, but 
before they could realize it, the gray curtains 
had closed again, and that glimpse of what 
seemed a spirit land was lost forever. Tho 
ascent became bleaker and bleaker. Around, 
the trees at last dwindled to shrubs, and these 
to the mountain mosses; huge boulders of 
gray stone seemed impassable, but were nimbly 
cUmbcd by the cheerful, enduring ponies, who 
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Obstinately ebook their heads and literally took 3 marching. Sometimes a gleam from silvery 
the bits in their owd mouths at any effort of the i* Winnipiaeogee would flash up, or a village ap- 
knowing equestrian to guide them, Up huge j pear, for an instant, like the mirage on the 
rocks they scrambled, down steep paths they desert, and then -vanish away. Well, perhaps 
jumped, knowing, careful, snorting in tho ex- j the view was more enchanting than if the great 
hilarating mountain air as if they enjoyed it. > panorama had been laid before them all at 
To thoso who were not timid that day, the < onco; at least some of the party felt as if they 

ascent of Mt Washington was a revelation of $ had nothing to regret. 

beauty never to be forgotten. To bo up at last s Of course tho flat roof of the Tip-top nouse 
above whore tho lichens grow, abovo where tho ijlbad to bo ascended—that was part of the pro¬ 
eagle builds; to gaze down the yawning ravines J gramme. Hats were held on by both hands, 
far below, at great masses of silvor vapor surg- i huge shawls were wrapped closer to keep out 
ing up like a sea against the rocky mountain J the cold, and the wind played such mad pranks 
sides; to look off to where fair Conway sloops, s as—having nothing else to do there—it always 
more beautiful than a dream, as seen through $ plays on the top of Mt. Washington, 
the opening and closing of the gray curtains; j Jennie had just taken, her handkerchief from 
to come across the Lake of tho Clouds, beautiful, 5 her pocket to tie around her throat, when a gust 
solemn amid nil this desolation; who that has j of wind sent it scudding along the oil-cloth 
ever made tho ascent of Mt, Washington can j roof. Two or three started in chase of the 

over forget it? J truant, but Tom Drayton caught it. As he 


At last they came to a place where even the 
ponies could not climb, and tho rest of the 
ascent had to be made on foot. To the gentle¬ 
men this wqb not objectionable, as it gave them 
on cxcuso to help the Indies over tho huge 
stones, and show their zoal for their safety, a 
privilege, of which thoy had been debarred, 
whilst going in single file, sinoe they left tho 
Crawford IIouso. How tongues were loosened 
too—for the chances for conversation had been 
small—though Nora had kept up a chattering 
like a squirrel nearly nil the way! The Tip¬ 
top House was at length reached—a low, long 
building, where they had the privilege of dining 
on such faro os could bo obtained sixty-three 
hundred feet above tho sea. Cut the gray mist 
closed in around them, blowing cold and damp 
on their face9, shutting oat all tho glorious 
prospect they had toiled so to geo, There was 
nothing left for them to do but to clamber about 
among the huge rocks, that looked as if thoy 
had been thrown down,’ one by one, by tho 
grand old Titans, when passing the cairn of 
somo buried hero. 

At Inst, Jennie, who was looking out toward 
where aho had been told that Portland lay, 
gave an exclamation of delight; for tho clouda 
lifted and displayed a scone such as no pen can 
describe. But it was as tantalizing as a dream; 
for before ono could tako in tho chief features 
of the landscape, the curtain drew swiftly to- 1 
gethcr, and they were in the Bame gray mist as ] 
before. And so it was nearly all the day. Now \ 
and then glimpses of mountain peaks, Madison 1 
or Adams thrusting up their heads close by, or \ 
Keasargo and Chicorua, over wbioh battalions j 
of clouds wero slowly marching and counter- i 


handed it to the owner, ho glanced down and 
found Y. R. marked in tho corner. He held it 
for a moment, forgetting, in his astonishment, 
to return it to Jennie. 

“Is this yours, Miss Jennie?” ho asked, 
doubtfully. 

“Certainly; why not?’* was the reply. 

Tom said, mentally, 

“How tho deuce does Y. It. stand for Jennie 
Harvey?” 

But the party were beginning to descend, and 
all his attention was needed to land the lady 
safely on tho stones again. 

As soon ns he got her down, he asked, 

“Have you lost a carpet-bag lately?” 

“Yes. I missed it the night we arrived at 
the Profile, and badly enough I have wanted it. 

I ‘ have been poaching on Nora’s ever since. 
But what makes you ask?” 

“The initials on your pocket-handkerchief. . 
But I cannot understand it yet,” answered 
Tom, still bewildered. 

A gay laugh burst from Jennie, as she replied, 

“Oh! I soe. You have found my carpet-bag, 
and think I am either going around under an 
assumed name, or else that I've committed lar¬ 
ceny. It’s all right, though, I assure you; my 
name is Yirginia Rogers.” 

Tom still looked puaried, though Harry, who 
oame up with Nora at that moment, seemed to 
understand tho latter’s not very lucid explana¬ 
tion, when she said, 

“Why, it’a all as plain as day: Jennie is 
mamma’s daughter, and I'm papa’s; though we 
are no relations at all.” 

Tom shook his head as if he still did not 
understand. 
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“Why, we’re both. Btep-children; don’t you $ “Very,” said Tom, blowing out the blue 
8 ee? u $ smoke in & delicate wreath around his head. 

And she laughed and showed two rows of j Ho- had just been thinking the same thing, 
teeth as even and white as the grains on an ear j “But it wa3 a strange place for a water-lily,” 

of young com. ^ “Oh! that makes it the more wonderful! 

Drayton had seldom performed harder work < You’ll be placed besido Linnceus, or some of 
than writing a review or a poem, but Harry was ?those old coves, some of these days, for your 
a lawyer and was accustomed to sifting evi- \ botanical discoveries.” 

dences, though he rarely had such a charming j And so the two retired—Harry to sleep 
little witness as Nora Harvey. -> soundly, notwithstanding his desperate flirta- 

“A widow and a widower, each having a £ tionwith Nora, and Tom to lie awake and think 

child when they married the other, of course,” ^ 0 f Virginia Rogers. 

aid Harry, in a business kind of way. “But < Six weeks more were passed among the White 
how did you happen to allow yourself to be s Mountains and tlieir vicinity. No place in the 
called Jane Harvey, Miss? It looks bad to go £ world affords better opportunities for love- 

gbout with an assumed name.” j making. There aro stonea to be helped over, 

“If people will take liberties with my name, j where hand meets hand, and one is wondcringly 
Pm not responsible,” answered Miss Rogers. ^ uncertain whether it was not just the least bit 
“Jennie is a common abreviation for Virginia, i pressed; there are paths of quiet beauty, only 
«xd I leally did not know that you thought my \ wide enough for two with close walking; there 
EMie W&8 Harvey —in fact, I- never thought i; are falls whoso silvery voices chime in most 
tnything about it. I remember once or twice J; musically with one other voice; there arc dnn- 
thttyou called me Miss Harvey; but people so s gcrous precipices and mountain-roads, where 
often do it, and soon find out their mistake, that 5 one must bo tenderly cared for; there are 
I had forgotten all about it, and lately it has j clouds hanging around Madison and Adams to 
been ‘Miss Jennie’ altogether. But where is j be pointed out from the Glen; depths of nine- 
my carpet-bag, pray? I Buppose wo have mado ^ tbyst and rose of a vividness seen nowhere else 
an exchange, Mr. Drayton, as I have one with ^ as at Gorham at sunset. 

shaving apparatus in.” $ Day by day Tom Drayton felt himself more 

Dinner was over and the descent soon began, i deeply in love. Jennie’s wounded vanity had 
Many were too fatigued to enjoy it; to those s long since been mollified by his evident admira- 
who were not so, the return was more wonder- l tion. The circles of their sympathies touched 
fnl than the ascent. The clouds lifted longer, ^ in many places, their pride, their cultivated in- 
and revealed the mountain peaks bathed in s tellect, their poetic temperaments, He had long 
riolet, rose color, gold. By a little after sun- :> since discovered that her eyes had violet lights 
Set the party was seen emerging in long file, in them, and her cheeks were not always as 
one by one, from the woods, looking like a lino 5 cool in their flush as they had been on that 
of pilgrims as they rode. i evening at the Profile Lake. 

Tom. Drayton’s first call, on his return, was > As for Ilarry, ho had startled Mr. and Mrs. 
to carry-to Jennie her carpet-bag, and thus \ Harvey out of their notions of propriety by 
effect what Harry called “an exchange of £ asking for Nora’s hand, by the time they had 
prisoners.” The bag had been repacked as jj reached North Conway; but ho declared that 
carefully as a man can repack, but an odd “the disease was a violent one—a clear case of 
glove was missing. Jennie had forgotten all > contagion,” and ber parents were obliged to 
about it, so the petty larceny was not detected. < give a half-promise in his favor, provided that, 
The two gentlemen sat in their room, late \ upon inquiry, his antecedents were satisfactory, 
in the evening, smoking the inevitable cigars: l when they saw how subdued the gay, saucy Nora 
Harry rattling away, a>i was his custom; Tom l bad become. 

pleading fatigue as an excuse for not talking, { Tom Drayton was less impetuous—more fear- 
but really holding & glove in his hand, and ij ful, perhaps, of losing what he so eagerly 
thinking of how odd it was that the ideal 1 wished for. Day by day he watched his Yic- 
heroine of the slippers, and the real one of the | lorin Regia—as ho mentally called her—his 
“wash-basin,” were the same. Between two [ “queen-lily and rose in one,” catching the 

poffa, Harry suddenly caUed out, \ glances of her eyes less seldom than he had 

“I say, Tom, wasn’t it odd that you should done. The cool, stately manner was beginning 
find Victoria Regia cropping out from among to flush and soften with a warm light, delicate, 
the gray stonea on the top of Mt. Washington?” f indescribable. If she did not turn her head. 
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or look up, when he entered the room or spoke j 
to another, the color flow over the round cheek, 
and the sweofc mouth trembled into a tenderer 
curve. 

September was drawing to a close, and plea¬ 
sure seekers were retiring to their homes. The 
boat on the Long Island Sound had passed 
away out of tho twilight into the darkness and 
the night. Nora and Harry were promenading 
up and down the deck, both more subdued than 
usual, and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey had changed 
the seats which they had occupied by Drayton 
and Jennie for thoBe in a more sheltered posi¬ 
tion from tho wind. So tho two were left alone, 
watching tho long track of golden light made 


by the moon on tho water, Beldom speaking, 
and at last falling into total silence. 

Tom, at length, bent forward toward his com¬ 
panion, and, looking in her face, said, 

“Jennie, I’ve something which belongs to 
| you—a glove; but I vowed to myself never to 
j return it without you gave me your hand in* 
| stead. Do you want it?” 

$ Well, we suppose that Jennie must have 
J wanted her glove badly, If there was no other 
| way to get It; for Tom Drayton certainly bad 
5 her hand in a little while in his own, and took 
i it, in a few months afterward, to keep “till 
* death, them should part.” 
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WAIFS FROM THE WAYSIDE. 

BY 0IIAELE8 J. PBTBRSON. 


Common Sense the best Sense.— Common 
cense is wisdom in little things. Without it 
Ihero can bo no success in life, and rarely even 
happiness. Yet it is ono of the rarest gifts to 
man. Thousands, who are sensible and pru¬ 
dent on most subjects, have yet some special 
hobby on which they are nearly insane. Tons 
of thousands more seem to be incapable of de¬ 
ciding about the ordinary affairs of life. Great 
lawyers, eloquent preachers, profound snvans 
wn be counted by the Ecores, who are unfit to 
m»nago business, educate their children, or even 
take care of what they earn. 

A would-be genius once said that common 
sense was good sense applied to insignificant 
things. Cut the things are not insignificant. 
It is of these despised little things that pros¬ 
perity find happiness are made up. In a wife, 
the common sense that will enable her to under- 
etand her husband’s character, and to make his 
home a pleasant one to him, is vastly more 
valuable than fine accomplishments or showy 
intellectual qualities. In a mother, it tells her 
how to manage her children’s different disposi¬ 
tions, so as to make all alike honorable men or 
Tirtuous women. In each relation in life, com¬ 
mon sense is everything. Brilliant talents may 
benefit us occasionally, may even, in some pro¬ 
fessions, lead to fortune; but the greatest genius, 
if he has not common sense, is miserable at 
heart. Ho is always getting into debt, offend¬ 
ing big friends, doing some silly thing, or mak¬ 
ing bis family unhappy. Wine has been called 
nectar. But givo us water for every day uso. 
Common sense is tho water of life. 

Cqmmon Benso involves a sound judgment. 
But ho who has a sound judgment only needs 
* wider sphere to become a great captain, a 
great legislator, or a great patriot. Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Washington had reached middle 
a 8 e before they grew famous. But they had 
always been remarkable, among their neigh- 
tors, for common sense. It was the application 
to larger affairs, of that careful collection of 
facts, that many-sided consideration of a sub¬ 
ject, which they had been accustomed to exhibit 
in little things, that raised them, when the op¬ 
portunity presented itself, to that commanding 
position which has made their names historical. 


Had tho first Napoleon possessed, in addition 
to his vast genius, a little more common sense; 
had ho been less impulsive, less of a fatalist, 
less reckless, ho might liavo died in the Tuile- 
ries, instead of at St. Helena; ho might have 
won Waterloo, instead of losing it. 

Common sen so may he cultivated like any 
other intellectual quality. A judge, who has 
been on the bench for many years, is better, alt 
things else being the same, than ono who hna 
just been elevated to it. For practice makes 
perfect. A blacksmith who has been pounding 
iron for half a lifo time, has a brawnier aria 
than his young apprentice. Let a man begin at 
twenty-one, deciding carefully on little things, 
nnd wlmt was at first a labor will soon become 
an instinct, till, at last, he who started with 
comparatively no common senso at all, will end 
with a well deserved reputation for it. Culti¬ 
vate common sense. To a greater degree than 
anything else, it enters into the composition of 
good oitizens, good members of tho family, good 
men and good women. 

Songs and Song Writers. —To judgo by the 
number of new songs published, we should say 
that nothing was so ensy as to writo a lyrio. 
Does a sophomore fall in love with a school¬ 
girl? Immediately ho perpetrates a song, which 
he persuades some music dealer to publish, with 
a conspicuous dedication to the bread-and-but-* 
ter Miss. Does tho music dealer himself find 
trade getting low? Forthwith ho hires some 
hack to manufacturo a few doggerel verBes, 
which ho Bets to somo plagiarized nir, nnd gives 
to tho world as tho novelty of tho season. The 
consequence is that most of the modern songs, 
which aro inflicted on visitors in fashionablo 
parlors, aro trash of the vilest kind. To para¬ 
phrase tho words of Lord Brougham, in hij 
famous criticism on Sheridan's oratory, they 
are neither good Bongs, nor bad songs, nor in¬ 
different songs—tho fact is they aro not Bongs 
at nil. 

For song writing is tho most difficult art in 
all poetry. It requires a raro combination of 
qualities. Successful songs have been often 
written by persons who mnde no pretensions to 
being poets; yet such individuals have had tho 
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organization of poets, and generally also that 
of the musician. “Auld Robin Gray,” “I’m 
gittin* on the Style, Mary,” and a score of others 
might be quoted to prove this. The heart must 
be on fire as well as the imagination, if a good 
song is to bo written. 

Hence, while thousands of songs havo been 
published, very few comparatively survive. 
Some foil still-born from the press, Borne linger 
for a few days, only one or two outlast their 
generation. Evon the great majority of Moore's 
have “died and made no sign.” Those of Bay- 
ley perished Btill more rapidly. Tho lyrics of 
no song writer survive to the extent of those of 
Burns. Of living songs the best of his and a 
few older ones are nearly all that remain. Time 
has winnowed the bad, tho indifferent, and the 
ordinarily good away, till only thoso are left 
which approximate toward perfection. How 
muoh better it would be if those old lyrics, 
which bear tho approval of ages, were oftener 
sang! Why will ladies patronize tho trashy 
aongB which lumber up their music-racks, 
vitiate their own taste, and outrage the ears 
of their listeners? If they would Bing the 
really good songs tho language affords, thcro 
would bo loss talking while they were at tho 
piano, and more lovers at their feet. 

Men of Genius in Dosiestic Life. —Tho an¬ 
nals of literature are full of domestic unhappi¬ 
ness. Milton, Shakspeare, and hosts of others, 
either separated from their wives, or felt tho 
matrimonial tie a burden. We cannot wholly 
attribute the infelicity, in euch cases, to tho 
conduct of tho woman. The husband, at least, 
must havo been partly to blame. 

It may be said that poverty, a peevish wife, 
or ill-disciplined children, are too much for the 
sensitiveness of the poet, novelist, or artist. 
But wherefore? Are poets, novelists, or artists 
of different blood from others? Havo we not 
all nerves? Do we not all shrink from what is 
unpleasant? Is beggary delightful to anybody? 
Are peevish wives, or spoiled children, loveable 
per ae? Let us look this matter honestly in tho 
face! Who is there, if he would give up to sel¬ 
fish temptations, who would not fly from an un¬ 
tidy house, i< querulous helpmate, disobedient 
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offspring? It is only by remembering what ij 
duty, by practicing a Bevere self-discipline, th&i 
a man learns to bear these things, when, unhap¬ 
pily, they cross his path. No husband eTer 
chooses, of his own freo will, a sick wife, & 
noisy nursery, poverty, or disorder. It is by 
overconling obstacles, not by yielding to them 
that strength is gained, that happiness is won. 

How is'it only too often? If rooms arc dis¬ 
ordered, if children are unruly, if the sweet- 
tempered girl has been changed into an irritable 
woman, it is, in most cases, because there has 
been neglect on the husband’s part of nearly all 
the duties of his position. The woman whom 
.tho lover swore to lovo and cherish 1ms b«n 
over-tasked by cares that he should have shared 
with her, but which he has selfishly left to her 
alone. Or she has found, after a brief, deli¬ 
cious honeymoon, that sho 1ms been almost for¬ 
gotten, that sho has becomo less to him for 
whom sho has sacrificed everything, than hii 
last poem, or novel, or picture. Tho fem&U 
heart, like a flower, requires sunshine, or it 
dies. Alas! many a woman, mated to a man of 
genius, has been mado a slattern or termagant 
by Iho want of sympathy and love, when, if shi 
had been treated otherwise, sho might haTo de¬ 
veloped into a perfect help-mate. 

For tho possibilities of the human character 
are great in proportion to its adaptiveness; and 
tho distinguishing feature of woman is precisely 
this very adaptiveness. No! it is not beeausi 
there is a necessary antagonism between men 
of genius and domestic life, that so many poetl 
and painters have been unhappy in their mar¬ 
ried relation; but because literary men, because 
artists, because men of genius generally, are, 
abovo all other men, intensely vain and selfish- 
Wo will not deny that there is much in th» 
career of Buch persona to make them so. 
this does not affect the argument. For every 
man, whatever his profession, has temptationi 


peculiar to it; and tho world condemns him, re¬ 
morselessly, if ho succumbs to those tempts 
tions. Why should men of genius he exempt 
from tho common, penalty? Each path in lift 
has its besetting Bin. Or rather, each man bai 
to work out his own deliverance, to achieve hil 
own victory over his own inherent selfishness. 
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WHAT I OWE THE WAK, 


BY NATALIB HEATS, 


Wk Tver© standing together, Faith and I, by 
the railroad, with some two or three hundred 
other women, young and old; a crowd of noisy 
children, and here and there an old man, or a 
half-grown lad, all assembled to wait tho pass¬ 
ing of the train that was bearing the-regi¬ 

ment on its way to Washington. 

There was a company from our village among 
them, though they had started, to-day, from tho 
state capital; and many a mother, wife, and 
sister in tho crowd w&b waiting for a last look 
from the eyes that should meet hors again no 
more—“it might bo for years, it might bo for¬ 
ever!”—so that they wore, for the most part, 
very quiet and subdued,, though burning, with 
a sort of inward fever of impatience, for tho 
meeting, that must be, after all, go sadly brie£ 
so terribly unsatisfying. 

Faith was excited. Her cheeks glowed, her 
eyes shone like stars; and as sho stood there, 
her brown curls swaying in the breeze, I could 
not but think it a great pity that sho had no 
bravo young lover among the approaching volun¬ 
teers, who would carry away, in his heart, this 
radiant picture of girlish grace and beauty. 
But she had not—only some old acquaintances 
and childhood friends; so that Ihero was but a 
dash of regret to temper her exultation in their j 
bravery, and in tho holy cause they were going 
bo nobly to uphold. 

As‘ for me, I was very, very sad. My heart 
ached terribly, because—strangest of all rea¬ 
sons—I had no one to grieve fori 

“No,” I thought, bitterly, “there is not one 
in all these thousands that are marching stead¬ 
fastly, day by day, to meet death, if need be, to 
whom I can say, ‘God bless and keep you, and j 
bring you safo homo to me again!’—not one to | 
whom this parting will be tho wrenohing asunder | 
of heart-Btrings for my sake.” 5 

And then came back to me, or rather grew $ 
more vivid in my remembrance—for its imago £ 
lay always, night and day, in tho shadowy ro- l 
cesses of my heart—the love that, two years s 
gone by, had made one summer of my lifo a $ 
long, bright dream of perfeot content, without 5 
a ainglo shadow of alloy, until, all in a moment, \ 
aroso the torrible storm that was to make suoh l 
utter shipwreck of my happiness. $ 

200 


< How had it come about? I could hardly tell, 
i; even now. * It all seemed like some horrible 
s nightmare dream, from which there could be no 
$ full and- free awakening. I had never doubted 
$ him—not for a moment! No ono who looked 
* into Cloudlesly Carroll’s honest hazel eyes ever 
? did, or could, possibly, mistrust him. And yet 
51 had listened to slanders and foul misrepre- 
J sentations from those I know hated him with 
s all the petty spite of their low, Viuomous na- 
^ tures, and feeling all the while, in my inmost 
J soul, that he was innocent and truo as heaven, 
jj In my miserable pride I had lot him go without 
| a singlo word or hue of explanation, a single 
s effort to clear myself from the Btigma that my 
i own conduct had fixed upon me—fickle, false- 
> hearted coquette! 

\ Well, it was all over now j and God knew that 
J with what measure I meted, it had been mev 
l sured to me again. Had thore been, in his 
heart, the most insatiable desire for revenge, it 
had been more than satisfied, could ho have 
known my sufferings in the weary year that 
followed; but there had not, that I knew, Bitter 
anger there might have been, at first—sorrow 
as deep and lasting as his love had been pure 
and true; but never, never one cruel or wicked 
thought in that mind, that had once seemed to 
mo, in my foolish self-conceit, almost quixotic 
in its high-Lrinded chivalry. 

Oh l it had borne falsehood on its face, the 
lie they told me—that he had courted me for 
my wealth, that ho had boasted of having 
“trapped the heiress!” I had felt it a lie, I 
had known it one; and yet—well, well, it wu 
worse than folly thinking of all tnis now! 
Cloudlesly was far away—I knew not where; 
only I knew that ho was doing God service, 
wherever and whatever he might bo. And I— 
why, I was standing here beside tho railroad- 
track, waiting to give “God speed” to thob'ew 
Joraoy Volunteers; and so, let me think of that 
and nothing else—and, heart, be still! give me 
an hour respito! You have done aching enough 
in the past, God knows! 

And bo I came back to the contemplation 0 
Faith’s sweet face gazing earnestly up the road. 

“They are coming, Natalie, I am sure! That 
certainly was the whistle';” 
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“Indeed, Faith, I think not.” 

«Oh, dear I -will they never come? We’ve 
beta here at least an hour and a-half!” 

“Twenty-five minutes by the •watch!” And 
Squire Ross, the middle-aged neighbor, who 
yu “looking after us,” held his old-fashioned 
chronometer provokingly near her face. 

“Oh, squire! Bat it is five minutes of six; 
tbej-were to he here at six.” 

“And will, moat likely, Mias Impatience, if 
pm can manage to live that long.” 

“Natalie, have your bouquet all ready to 
throw; you know they don’t stop, only slacken 
epeed." 

“Oh, dear I” cried widow Green. “If I only 
knew which side the car John would be on! If 
I should miss him after all!” 

Nellio Gray, who Btood near, and whom we 
ill knew to have a brother and a betrothed 
lover on the train, turned pale at the sug¬ 
gestion. 

“If Will should be on one side, and Mal¬ 
colm on the other!” she muttered, under her 
breath." 

“That was the whistle, I know!” cried Faith, 
emltingly. “Hark! there It is again! They’re 
coming, they’re coming for certain, this time!” 
And Bhe clapped her hands in triumph. 

The shrieking engine Bwept on like some 
fiery dragon out of a fairy tale, its cloud¬ 
like breath floating far behind. Gradually its 
speed Blackened; “slow by degrees” the train 
drew near the station. Thero was a sudden 
jolt, & louder shriek, and the Sound of a bell. 

“They’re going to Btop, they’re going to 
stop!" cried Faith, wild with oxoitement. j 
There was a sudden rush—the crowd surged ; 
tp around the paBBengers* waiting-platform. 

“Train stopB five minutes!” shouted asten-; 
torian voice from the tender. j 

“Oh! Natalie, they are getting out!” with a j 
terrible squeeze of my hand. “See, there’s 1 
John Green, and Will Gray, and Nelson Sprague, j 
Cotae, come with me; I must speak to him, he’ll! 

to send a last word to Rose—she is sick, 
you know. Hurry, dear!” And she dragged \ 
me along with her through the crowd. i 

Suddenly Bhe paused irresolutely. j 

“Oh! Natalie, there is Cloudy Carroll! Shall 
go back?” } 

But I had seen him first, and though I grew j; 

faint, I could not stop. j 

“No, Faith, you run on; I’ll take caro of^ 
myself.” ^ 

She gave me a searching glance. My face ij 
*** calm > though very white. J 

WeU then, I’ll he hack in a minute; you5 


1!| know they haven’t but five to stay.” And Bho 
was off like a shot. 

Then I crept through the crowd, crouching 
almost out of sight, till I stood behind him. I 
must hear his voice onco more, if I died for it. 

Ho wore a captain’s uniform, and was listen¬ 
ing to some poor fellow whoso voice was tremu¬ 
lous* with emotion. 

“This is terrible, captain—this having it all 
over again. It just upsets the poor fellows 
^ completely. I think it would drive me crazy 
\ to go through another parting this afternoon. 

\ Thank God! it’s oil over for me, and for you 
$ too, I guess; isn’t it?” 

\ “Over?” ho said, and hig voice was sadder 
\ than I had ever imagined it could bo—that 
s voice onoo so full of oheer and joyousness! 

< “Yes, Wilson, it is more than over with me; 

S for it has had no beginning. I have had no 
j one’s heart to break in coming away; for there 
^ is no one, I believe, in the world just now who 

I would care to give ‘God-speed’ and ‘Good-by’ 
to Cloudlesly Carroll I” 

^ “Your parents, captain, don’t they-” 

| “They are dead, Wilson.” 

\ “And you’re not married?” 

| “No; nor ever shall bo! You see I am one 
^ of those poor, unfortunate orfJ-fcllowB of crea- 
J tion whom ‘nobody owns.’” And he laughed 
t almost bitterly. 

I His companion turned away with a sigh. 

! Then something—I know not what—impelled 
\ mo to steal closer, and lay my hand softly on 
' his arm. 

; “Cloudy!” 

Ho turned, with a great start. 

< “Natalie! Miss Elmer! You hero?” 

’ “Yes; I want to say ‘Good-by’ and ‘God¬ 
speed’ to you, Cloudy.” 

He seized my outstretched hand, and his lips 
quivered, 

“Nothing else?” 

“Yes; I want to ask your forgiveness for the 
great wrong I did you in never giving you a 
chance to clear yourself from the slanders of 
those who hated you.” 

His face grew radiant. 

“Then you know the truth at last?” Hia 
eyes were seeking mine, now, in a way that 
mado my lids droop and my checks flush rosily, 
“And, knowing it, can you say nothing else?” 

“Yes,” I said, very softly, but his eager ear 
caught each syllable; “yes, that if you can for¬ 
give mo and love me again, and will take back 
what you said, a while ago, about never marry¬ 
ing—I—I ” 

“God bless you, Natalie, my darlingl” 
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And there, in broad daylight, in the face of 
at least three hundred inquisitive neighbors, 
and more than ihreo times that number of 
strange soldiers, he drew me to him and kissed 
me twice upon the lips. However, there wore 
partings equally fervent going on all around us, 
so no one noticed us; only I saw Faith’s eyes, 
dilated with amazement, marking us from the 
other end of the platform. 

“I shall write to you from ■Washington.” 

“Shall you? Oh! thank you! I shall have 
so much to say in reply!” 

“And to your father, by the same moil.” 

“Yes." 

“If I had only something of yours for a 
token! Have you a pair of soissors about you? 
Hero is a curl you wouldn’t miss?” 

“No, I will send it to you. Here, take these 
flowers; I wnu cutting them for you all the 
time, and I did n’tknow it. Isn’t it strange— 
and good, too?” 

“I must have something else—these flowers 
are not a part of you, your own, peouliar pro¬ 
perly. Can’t you spare this glove?” i 

It was off and in his breast pocket. 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

“Good-by, darling! I’ll bring home a name ' 
for you to bo proud of!” j 

“God bless you! Fight like a Hon, only—i 
oh! don’t get shot!” I 


* “Never fear! My heart is in your keeping! 
J Once more, my own darling, good-by!” 

! Another quick embrace, and be was oa the 
s ear. 

< l think my voioe mingled in the hearty cheer 
; that went up from every throat as the train 
S swept away from the station, and that my 
j: handkerchief kept company with thoso that 
J waved till the last car vanished in the distance' 
i but I hardly knew it. My happiness had come 
J upon mo so suddenly, that I felt dazed, he- 
J wildered, almost stupified with joy. I woke 
I up, though, as Faith and I walked home, to- 
i gethor with our middle-aged escort. Faith wee 
; sobered down now, and spoke demurely, as was 
i her usual habit. 

; “What did they stop for, Mr. Eoss, oiler 
| oil?” 

! “There was something the matter with the 
; engine, I believe, Miss Faith. Quito a lucky 
chance for some folks, though, wasn't it!” 

“Indeed Hwns!” I thought, with a glad thrill. 
“ Indeed it was! But it wasn’t a chance—it was 
one of God’s blessed providences! And oh! if 
He will hut help me, when my lover comes heme 
from the wars—as God grant he may—he shall 
find a wife worthy of the glorious name he has 
promised her!’’ 

And this, you see, is what I owe tee tab. 
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HAT SOME PICTURES TOLD ME” 

A STORY OF RAPHAEL AND LA FORNARINA. 


BY ANNE H. IX. BEEWBTEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

«As improvisatrice. What is her name V* 

“Beatrice Pio.” 

“Ah! yea, I remember seeing her before I 
seat to France, two years since. She’s hand¬ 
some, 13 she not?” 

“She was some years ago, when Santi and 
I first knew her at Urbino. By’r lady, she was 
lately! Santi painted her then, and that picture 
which he keeps hidden away in ono of his cabi¬ 
nets is delicious.” 

“Bid he love her?” 

“LoYe her! He adored her. No, not that 
either, he loved her madly, wildly; not with 
this seraphic adoration ho shows for his high¬ 
born lady-love now, hut with an intense fire 
and passion. I remember well that sorrowful 
night ■when ho first doubted Beatrice. Many 
years of change to both havo passed since 
then.” 

“Are they not friends now?” 

“Friends? Oh! no; how could that be? Poor 
Beatrice!” 

“Santi surely did not wrong her, Gian?” 

“Ho did not mean to. She was gay by na¬ 
ture; and youth and happy love made her reck¬ 
less; for she loved Santi, and only Santi. But 
wd stories were told to him. He doubted her 
fidelity, and doubt maddened him. She was so 
founded, indeed stunned by the fierce accusa¬ 
tion of her lover, she could not, or would not 
defend herself; and they parted forever I” 

"Bo they not meet at all now?” 

“Only as strangers, and in public. Besides, 
ttey never can be friends again. He painted a 
fancy study last year, when you were at the 
French court, which she and every one has ro- 
Mgnired as her portrait, and it has made her 
Tei 7 bhter against him.” 

“Oh! yes, that portrait ‘La Fornarina,’ they 
“11 it. I remember it now. It is like La Pio, 
to be sure; but coarser. It is baro to the middle, 
tlth a shawl twisted around the head. Is that 

tie one?” 

that is it. While he was painting it, 
one day two or three of us were in the room. 
C*r*Taggio gave it coarse praise, .and noticed 
111 likeness to La Pio, whereupon Giulio shook 


\ 

\ 


his head, and I felt sorrowful, it seemed unkind 
to treat a woman so. After they had all left 
the room, Raphael took mo by the arm and said, 
‘Gian, my friend, you know 1 did not mean it 
for her, but the hateful beauty of her face has 
crept upon the canvas without my meaning it. 
How I loathe her! I wonder I should ever havo 
loved her, especially when I gaze on the holy 
purity of this face;’ and he drew a curtain aside, 
showing behind it a portrait of the Lady Maria. 
I made no answer to him, but ns I said to Giulio 
afterward I say to you, much as Santi vows he 
hates poor Beatrice, so much he proves to me 
he loves her still.” 

“Hist! hero he comes with Cardinal Bibbiena 
and the Lady Maria herself.” 

The two artists, Gianfranceso Penni, sur* 
named “II Fattore,” Raphael’s most intimate 
friend and scholar, with his brother-in-law the 
Florentine Pierino Buonaccorsc, better known 
as Perino del Vago, stepped aside, while the 
crowd opened to make room for the great pain¬ 
ter and Cardinal Bibbiena, with his beautiful 


niece and suite. 

The lord cardinal was leaning affectionately 
on the shoulder of the distinguished artist, 
upon whom all eyes were fixed; Raphael Sanzio 
d’Urbino and his beauty might have attracted 
attention, even if he had not been remarkable 
for that beauty of the spirit, genius. The ex¬ 
quisite loveliness of that face beams on us now 
from the canvas—a beauty that is feminine in 
its delicacy, and manly in its nobility. 

Large, full, devotional eyes; a mouth whoso 
lips tremble with feeling, and is just saved from 
being voluptuous by the curve, that is almost 
haughty, of the upper lip; the rich hair falls 
down from under the soft velvet cap in wavy 
masses, clustering around the fair, strong, Anti- 
nous-like neck; and the border of the tight-fit¬ 
ting habit, with the little soft white frill, lay 
close upon his high chest, touching the throat, 
which is fair and beautiful enough for a woman. 
Like Ador, the Strong Angel, that pictured face 
which represents the young and great Raphael, 
shows 


“Burning eyes which nlremly nrc 
Grown wild and mournful as a star; 
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Tho crown la fainting on the brow 
To tho likeness of a cloud; 

The forehead's self a tittlo bowed 
From its aspect high and holy, 

Ab it would fu meekness meet 
Borne seraphic melancholy." 

Raphael turned his head and gazed ealmly 
upon the crowd with an unconscious, preoccu¬ 
pied air; and as a soft ray of sunlight, beaming 
down from one of the windows, caught in the 
rich hue of his velvet cap, rippled down on his 
brow, crisping to gold tho brown of his hair, it 
seemed well to call him “tho divine,” for his 
beauty was as divine ns his genius. 

•The Lady Maria Bibbiena looked more like a 
Venetian than a Roman. On this day.she was 
dressed in the costume her lover preferred, and 
as she has come down to us in the famous por¬ 
trait ho painted of her—tho one to bo seen now 
in the Tribuno at Florence. Just as she looks 
there, so looked she then; her beautiful right 
arm and hand holding the furred mantlo with 
gentle dignity; her rich hair shining in the 
light, and her Boft features like thoso girlish 
Madonnas he loved to paint. Ho called her 
“Madonna” always, too, a sacred title she well 
merited, for she was as good as sho was beau¬ 
tiful. 

Look at her picture, and say if you do not 
think as I did, before I knew her whole history, 
that bIic should have been very happy—this 
woman, with youth, and beauty, and the rare 
wealth of Raphael’s best, last love. But. after 
all, women will be contrary about that. They 
do not value this best, last lovo as it merits, it 
seems cold, and second best! 

Tho crowd gazed admiringly, as the two took 
their seats near tho cardinal, at the upper end 
of the lmll; then some new arrivals diverted 
their attention. They lmd all assembled to hear 
the celebrated improvisatricc, Beatrice Pio. 

Raphael turned to arrange tho mantlo of his 
mistress; as ho did so, ho noticed an unusual 
expression on her face: the serene Madouna 
look was gone. A inonal shade of pride he had 
nevbr seen before rested on her brow; her deli¬ 
cate nostril trembled with something like an 
angry breath; and her calm, mild mouth had 
sharp curves around it; while tho lips were 
growing thin with repressed emotion. 

“Madonna,” ho whispered, tenderly, “is it 
that you are not wellI 

She made no answer, but gazed at him long j 
and earnestly. As sho did so, tho burning light j 
of licr eyo softened; tho crimson flush on her j 
cheek paled; and an expression of maidenly! 
innocence and sweet grace, mingled with a quiet \ 
joy, stolo over her soft features, as calm moon- j 
beams lighten up still water, without ruffling its § 


( pure bosom; it was as if the holy truthfulness 
in her lover’s face had dispelled all shadows of 
doubt or annoyance. 

< Raphael received her look, first with anxious 
* tenderness; then, as the expression of her face 
| altered so perceptibly, his artist soul was 
\ touched with the divine fire of inspiration. Hia 
\ eyo brightened, a smilo played over his mouth, 
\ and, quietly drawing a tablet from bis mantle,' 
l ho leaned back behind a pillar, where some 
J drapery shaded him from public view, and 
J sketched rapidly for several moments. So odc 

i v but tho Lady Maria observed him; the cardinal 
was busy talking with some friends; and a 
> slight bustle on the stage seemed to give pro- 
s miso to the eager, expectant audience of tho 
> speedy enirance of La Pio; bo that he had time 
i and chance to catch his beautiful aerial thought 
l as it floated coquettishly by him. 

^ “See!” he said, as lie put a few rapid finish* 
ing touches to it, and then laid it gently in her 
$ lap. “ See, Madonna, your loveliness, even when 
s veiled by some passing shadow of annoyance, 

< can suggest to me precious thoughts His Ma- 
s jesty Francois shall now have his other picture, 

•j for which he has been so impatiently waiting. 

Giulio shall put it on the canvas to-morrow.” 

1; “St. Margaret has conquered the dragon!” 
s she ejaculated, as she bent earnestly over tho 
:> crayon Bketch. Ab! my Raphael, how beautiful! 

I; She is standing on the wing of the dragon, her 
\ right hand holding the palm of victory.” 

$ A deep, rich voice filled the room as with a 
i ruby-hued current, and tho buzz of the crowd 
$ stilled. Tho Lady Maria let the tablet full on 
J her mantle, and lifted her eyes with a fearful, 
t startled glance toward tho stage. She dared 
5 not look at her lover. The sound of that voice, 

[ which quieted the crowd by its magnetic power, 
acted upon the artist as a fierce, stinging paio< 
He started, the veins on his usually clear, calm 
temples swelled almost to bursting, and he gazed 
on tho superb form and grand face of La Pio, with 
a curious expression of anguish and fascination. 

“Demon, Lamia!” ho muttered, between bis 
set teeth; “Madonna, save me!” 

The Lady Maria trembled; she kept her eyes 
steadily away from him; she did not wish to 
intrude on his emotion, which sho shared not 
only with suffering, but sisterly sympathy. 
knew his words were not addressed to her, bid 
to God’s mother, to whom ho bad. specially 
devoted himself in his youth, and on whom he 
always called in momenta of sorrow or danger- 
She felt him grasp heT hand eagerly, then let 
it fall suddenly. Summoning all all her courage, 
she turned to look at him—he was gone! 
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••Poor Raphael!” she murmured, and sat for 
l few instants smoothing vacantly tho puro 
ermine of her mantle, -wholly given up to the 
tirth of a new feeling, which was going on in 
jscred silence within her puro heart. After a 
little while she shook off this dreaminess, and 
jith a sad, sorrowful smile, as ono might look 
italirth which had sprung from a death—and 
t deep sigh, she lifted up her eyes and gazed 
earnestly at the improvisatrice, trying to listen 
ta the glowing words, which seemed to flow in 
i confused mass around her, like the mingling 
of many-colored rays cast by tho sun through 
t gorgeously-stained glass window. 

She had heard every word of tho conversa¬ 
tion which had passed between “II Fattore” 
snd Perino del Yago. On entering the hall, 
they had been, detained by some friends; she 
tu 80 placed she could hear all they said, and 
without their Beeing her. It was this which 
hid given the expression of bitterness to her 
gentle features, and which strange look had 
inspired Raphael with one of his finest concep¬ 
tions. 

At last the improvisation took form and shape 
to her mind, and every word La Pio uttered fell 
on her ears with double meaning. She was the 
vomau Raphael had loved —had loved? Tho 
Lady Maria drew her furred mantle closer over 
her fair breast, as tho death-like shiver this 
questioning thought caused crept through her 
reins. • 

The subjects given to the improvisatrice were 
“Love and Homage.” The first part of the poem 
the Lady Maria had lost. When she commenced 
hearing tho improvising intelligently, it was at 
the point where Beatrice was comparing moun¬ 
tains which had been, cleft by some fierce, sharp 
throe of nature, standing alone with raging tor¬ 
rents rushing beside them, to women remaining 
solitary in life, whose hearts had been made 
desolate by injustice, and wrong, and bitter dis¬ 
appointment. 

Rapidly, and with bold, vigorous touches she 
sketched her word picture, clothing the graphic 
imagery with tho warm, rich-hued drapery of 
Rowing words. With a burning eloquence which 
belongs to this wonderful gift of improvisation— 
and which can no more bo written in words than 
can the music which we hear in the sweet air, 
it ib played upon as if it were an organ, 
all manner of melodious sounds, such as the 
garble of birds, tho hum of insects, and the 
tinkling of clear running waters—she described 
the superb grandeur of these granite peaks; and 
as the same soft air might have its sweet sounds 
shattered by tho moaning cries of pain, she 


drew the sorrowful comparison between these 
icy-turreted heights, and the bleak misery of 
solitary woman life. Iler voice, which had 
rung like a clarion note, ruby and golden-liued, 
through tho hall, now grew deep and sad, like 
the heavy folds of a somber purple pall. 

Then she stepped forward to the front of tho 
stage with a burst of imploring eloquence, the 
grandeur of which was felt by the audience as 
an electric shock. Throwing back her superb 
crimson velvet mantle, and letting it sweep in 
heavy, pendant folds from the beautiful onyx 
cameos which bound it on either shoulder across 
the back of her grand Roman neck, she raised 
her finely-moulded arms aloft, while her exqui¬ 
site hands and tapering fingers seemed to pul- 
sale and scintillate like things of light in the 
magnetic atmosphere surrounding her. The 
superb proportions of her statuesque form were 
displayed finely, and her simple, classic cos¬ 
tume of spotless white, edged with the Greek 
border in deep, rich gold, fell in grand, full 
folds around her. 

With solemn adjurations, she entreated such 
women to be like unto these solitary mountains; 
to stand in the world, cold, and high, and pure, 
with icy fronts, seeking and receiving the hom¬ 
age of their kind; which should throw over their 
chilled and barren existences the rosy tint of 
admiration and praise, such as the rising and 
setting sun throws graciously over the glacier 
sides and snowy tops of the grand mountains. 

*‘Let there be no semblance of love, no base 
acceptance of a lower feeling in its place,” ex¬ 
claimed the improvisatrice. “ 2 so, if there can¬ 
not be true love, the only emotion fit to supply 
its place is a high, soaring ambition, to attain 
such charms and gifts as shall command the 
whole world’s homage!” 

This improvised poem was worked up with 
all the artistic skill of a poetic mind, to which 
naturo and culture had given double strength. 
Imago succeeded image naturally, as tho fast 
chasing shadows flit over quick waters. The 
raging noise of the torrent rushing swiftly 
through narrow mountain clefts; tho shrill 
grinding of the glacier roll; the keen, bitter 
cry of tho wind sweeping through the pines 
and firs of a mountain forest, as it rioted re¬ 
lentlessly among tho long, gray mosses that 
streamed from tho branches; the glories of a 
setting sun in an Alpine solitude; the sweet, 
low murmur of the mountain lake as it rippled 
upon the pebbled shore at nightfall or early 
dawn; the crescent moon, like poor Io sur¬ 
rounded by her hundred eyed Argus; the cold 
steel sky with its myriads of stars—all these 
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wonders of Nature then so new in poetic deco¬ 
ration, she handled with marvelous facility and 
power, and when the curtain fell the applause 
was prolonged and deafening. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tiie room was golden with the light of an 
Italian Bunset—a sunset too of the rich-hued 
autumn. In tho balcony of tho chamber eat 
tho fair, high-born Maria do Bibbiena. Tho 
sunlight played tenderly in tho rich tresses of 
her hair, crept caressingly about tho soft folds 
of her robe, flashed out on the rich, gold-em¬ 
broidered purple window drapery, and then lay 
lovingly down in warm flecks at her feot on tho 
beautifully tesselated floor. 

The young girl sat gazing off into tho west 
upon tho long, level clouds of gold and purple, 
and thought of angelic platforms, such as she 
and Raphael had gazed at in Fra Beato Ange¬ 
lico’s pictures. Her face was radiant, though 
gad; a high, holy resolve was sending out its 
pure pinions in her heart, and she felt, whilo 
sho looked at those clouds, as if sho too was 
treading with soaring step on holy ground. 

Those soft, child-like features, and that slight 
•girlish figure, had a noble dignity in them—the 
strength and elevation of a great sacrifice was 
upon her, and tho glory of it made her look as 
wo see her now in somo of her Raphael’s Ma¬ 
donnas. 

The door of tho apartment opened, and two 
persons entered. One remained standing, almost 
in the deep archway of the entrance, and though 
•enveloped in a raantlo and capuchin which hid 
the face and form, completely disguising even the 
sex, there was a proud sullenncss, and haughty 
unwillingness, shown even in the heavy, dark 
folds of tho drapery and undefined outline of 
tlio body. The other was a trusty attendant on 
the Lady Maria. She was about approaching 
her mistress, but on a sign from her, sho bowed 
respectfully and left the room silently. 

Maria Bibbiena stepped from the balcony into 
tho room; her poor little heart beat so loudly 
to her own ears, sho feared it might bo heard, 
but sho advanced with modest dignity to the 
Stranger. 

“You nro Signora Pio?” sho asked, in a low, 
sweet voice. 

“Beatrice Pio, lady. No signora at all; 
nothing but a poor improvisatrico of humble 
birth,” replied tho woman, haughtily, her man¬ 
ner ranking a strange discord with her words. 

She threw off her heavy mantle, it rustled in 
thick folds to tho ground; she advanced some 


steps near the center of the room, folded her 
fine arms beneath her full breast, and stood in 
all the pride of her superb beauty before the 
frail, golden-haired girl—her rival! 

A largo mirror opposite reflected tho two, 
with the brilliant light of the west sweeping 
over them, in an atmosphere of mingled purple 
and gold—hues which it had caught from the 
regal tinted drapery. Beatrice, with the eye 
of a creative, mortal artist, saw and gloried in 
the contrast; Maria do Bibbiena, one of God’s 
angels, could not exult in that which wa 3 her 
own essence*—immortal beauty! 

With a dignity that wn3 so gentle, it seemed 
like timidity, sho stepped up to the haughty 
woman, and, extending her little fair hands to 
her, said simply and quietly, 

“My sister!” 

Beatrice started, and gazed at the young cre&- 
turo with an astonishment that gradually in¬ 
creased to something like veneration. 

“I wish to do you justice,” added Maria, in 
a low, tender tone of voice, whilo a sad Eihile 
gave a pleading look to her calm face. 

“Justice!” repeated Beatrice, bitterly, “jus¬ 
tice ! And from you!” 

“Yes! my sister, from me!” answered Maria, 
taking the hand of the improvisatricc. She 
drew her toward a stand over which hung a 
curtain. This sho pushed aside, showing two 
pictures. 

A cry of anguish burst from Beatrice. Like 
a wounded deer sho sunk to the ground and 
writhed in agony, while the young girl vainly 
sought to comfort her. One picture represented 
a young Roman girl of enchanting beauty, with 
large, dark eyes, full, passionate lips, and every 
feature glowing with happy love. (This picture 
is now in the Pitti Palace at Florence.) The 
other was the famous Raphael portrait! 

“Ah! so I looked before be wronged me,” 
sobbed tho proud woman. “Where did you get 
this picture?” she asked, fiercely. 

Maria do Bibbiona drew the head of the 
haughty woman close to her young bosom, and 
like a Madonua, as Raphael called her, kissed • 
with a love that was almost maternal, it was so 
filled with sorrowful, tender pity—her flushed, 
throbbing brow. .. 

“To-day, Beatrice, my uncle and I visited 

the fine new studio of-” The young gbl 

stopped, closed her pure, mild eyes an instant, 
then opened them, and a beam of heroic lig 
shone iu them, as she said sweetly and sadly, 
as one speaks of tho loved, lost, and gone, 
“Raphael! I had heard of this picture, my 
friend, and whilo my uncle was talking wi 
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' jum I searched for it, and found it carefully 
Ttiled from eight in. a retired cabinet. I asked 
iimfor it; he gave it to me, and said he should 
come after sundown, this evening, to tell mo its 

Jiistory.” 

“But)’* she added, with a solemn smile, and 
tjea glittering with the tears of sacrifice which 
hung ou their soft, golden lashes, “I shall give 
him a history when ho comes—a noblo history 
of how we women can love.” 

“Ko!" exclaimed Beatrice, springing from 
the ground, and standing erect, “no! You 
onnot give him any such history about me. 

I do not love him. You doubtless do. But I 
h*te him!” 

"My sister!” said the young girl, in a clear, 
ringing voice, “you do not hate him! You 
loiehim with all the force of your nature; and 
.JUphnel loves you with all the intensity of his.” 

“Whom does Raphael love?” asked a low, 
musical voice beside them. Both women started, 
turned, and found themselves in the presence of 
the great artist himself. 

A deep silence followed, broken only by the 
panting breaths that burst from the dilated 
nostrils and trembling lips of Beatrice, as sbe 
gwed with clenched hands on the lover of her 
youth. 

“Woman! how dare you profane this pre¬ 
sence?” asked Raphael, at last, in an icy, bitter 
tone. 

Beatrice uttered a cry, snatched a poignard 
from hor bosom, and the fierce, uncontrollable 
woman would have sprung on him like a tigress 
but for Maria. This delicate young girl leaped 
up, seized the glittering weapon, and threw it 
far off into the balcony, where its jeweled hilt 
thivered against the marble of the floor. Then 
with an authority which only the meek possess, 
ehe drew her calmly down beside ber. 

“My sister!” she said, caressingly, “forbear! 
When we women aro wronged, it is then wc 
should be patient, 

“Raphael,” she continued, and her silvery, 
seraphic voice had almost a tone of sternness 
in it which startled him—“ Raphael, bow down 
to the ground and ask her pardon. As you hope 
for mercy from above, do it! For, I tell you, 
*he is innocent—innocent as a young child. I— 
Ij Raphael, know it!” 

There was a serene majesty Burrounding the 
fur young girl as Bbe stood up between the 
two, holding the hand of the haughty Beatrice 
dose to her breast. The sweet west wind came 
breathing gently into the apartment, catching 
the thin white veil which hung from, her beau¬ 
tiful head, and swelling it out in billowy, cloud- 
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. like folds around her. She seemed floating in 
: air to the painter’s eyes. He bowed down to 
.the ground with reverence, like Saint Sixtus in 
the presence of the mother of God! 

The western sky behind her seemed glowing 
with angels’ heads thronging in'. The impro- 
visatriee also felt the holy charm. She gently 
withdrew her hands, and fell on her knees by 
the other side like another Saint Barbara. 
Maria’s hands remained still, in the act of 
holding something, and her sweet, sad eyes 
gazed forward as if attending 

“—- Somo great event 

Her Present waited with finger at the lips; 

The while the pensive Past with meek, pale palms 
Crest (where a child should lie) ou her cold breast.” 

Notwithstanding that moment was filled with 
the bitterest anguish for Raphael, this beautiful 
living picture struck upon his artist memory an 
undying impression. Long after that miserable 
hour he transferred it to canvas, but not with 
the seraphic beauty of his Madonna Maria: 
another face took its place: the power to deli¬ 
neate her divine countenance had left him for¬ 
ever! 

This holy silence lasted for a few moments. 
Then Maria de Bibbiena moved forward, and, 
resting her little hand on his shoulder, pointing 
with the other to Beatrice, who remained kneel¬ 
ing, and as if lost in deep vrildering thoughts, 
she said, 

“ You have wronged her, my brother; wronged 
her fearfully, but as love only can wrong the 
loved.” 

“Wronged hor!” repeated the great artist, 
in a choked, hoarse voice; and as be gazed at 

■ Beatrice, kneeling there before him, the memory 
of Ills old love flooded over him in one strange 
burst of rapture and fierce pain. 

; “Wronged her! Would to God I could go 
back to my youth, and feel for one instant only 
the delicious faith and confidence X did then in 
: her truth. To have that I would willingly yield 
up life, and fame, and all life holds dear!” 

And he gazed with a wild, sweet longing on 
: Beatrice; wbilo poor Maria de Bibbiena closed 
her pure eyes again for a moment, and shook 
her little head wildly, ns if assuring the poor 
: writhing heart within her that God’s way, 

; though bitter, was the best. She was recalled 
: from her own sufferings by hearing Beatrice 
; utter an .angry ejaculation, one of those fierce 
; cries for patience we poor humans make when 

■ we feel that all human power of endurance is 
: gone: Maria put her arms tenderly around her. 
; The proud, injured woman bit her full lip so 
: fiercely, that a red drop fell on the pure white 
: hand of the young girl. 
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“ Yea, my beloved, patience, 1 ' whispered Maria • 
and she rested her pure, fair cheek against the 
blue veins which stood out in fierce, sharp tra¬ 
cery on the hot temples of tho improvisatrice. 
Maria’s sorrow was stilling and chilling her life- 
current; but ‘it seemed as if the cold touch of 
her cheek, instead of quieting Beatrice’s anger, 
added to her irritation, as *the soft, cool air is 
said to act curiously on some exhumed com¬ 
bustibles, setting them in flames. 

“Patience!” she cried, “I can have patience 
no longer.” And breaking from Maria’s gentle 
grasp, she stood erect in fierce fury over the 
kneeling artist. 

“Man! man!” she said, and tho words fell 
with hissing rapidity from her closed teeth. 
“Would you indeed go back to those days when, 
Lucifer-like, you drove me from my Eden into 
a desert world? I would not! You dared to 
doubt mo. You deserted me. I, who was pure 
and spotless as at my birth. You, who should 
have shielded me from wrong, believed a lie 
against me. You, by your belief iu it, put a 
stain of dishonor on me!” 

“Ah! Beatrice,” replied Raphael, in tones of 
the deepest tenderness, “why did you not tell 
me tliis at that sad time of our trouble?” 

“Because I loved you, auil wronged love can¬ 
not speak, it is voiceless. Now I hate you, and 
hate is hundred-tongued!” 

“No, no, no,” said Maria, earnestly, and, 
stepping quickly forward, she took Beatrice’s 
hand, tenderly. “No, you do not hate him 
t now, you love him. And see, Beatrice,” the 
poor girl added, in a low tone that was full of 
anguish, which none but the angels heard or 
knew, “see, Beatrice, how dearly he loves you!” | 
For Raphael had bowed down at her feet in i 
sorrowing anguish, and had seized her other j 
hand, which he was kissing with wild, pas- ; 
sionate fervor, and imploring her to grant him ; 
forgiveness and love. i 

“I want none of his love,” said the improvi- j 
sntriee, drawing her hands coldly from both of: 
them, and, raising up her superbly developed 1 
form to its full height, she said, in a voice ; 
of imperious scorn, “He blasted my youth, J 
dragged the cup of happiness from my fresh, \ 
tender lips, just as the sweetest drop was rest- 5 
ing on them, leaving bitterness in its stead— j 
made life desolate,” she added, in a hollow ^ 
voice. \ 

“Pardon, Beatrice mid,” said Raphael, draw- S 
ing close to her, and burying his beautiful face $ 
in the folds of her robe, for every pulse in his \ 
body was glowing and throbbing with the rich, j 
full tide of tho old love. - 


i “Pardon!” she repeated, in a low, bitter 
S tone, and looking down on him with contempt 
j “Pardon for a man who could not only wrong 
S but insult, publicly, a woman he had once 
j> loved? You havo dared to represent me as a 
$ vile courtesan on your canTas! No, no pardon! 
J God pardons, I know, Lady Maria. It takes 
J divinity to do that. A suffering, injured woman 
J is too full of fierce mortality—she has no such 
$ grace within her. God bless you, lady!" she 

s added, with a sudden burst of tenderness, which 
j was like a flash of sunlight on a black, angry 
$ cloud, “God bless you, Madonna!” And she 
^ kissed Maria’s linnd with bowing reverence 
J gathered up her mantle from tho ground, and, 
j before they were scarcely aware of it, the two 
J stood alono in those sorrowing twilight shadows, 
^ with an invisible, but impassable, gulf between 
j them, containing a buried love and a lost hope! 


I CHAPTER III. 

\ The next day Beatrico Pio could not be found 
\ in all Rome, nor did the world ever hear of her 
■: ngain. Some months after, the Lady Maria re- 
< ceired, from unknown bands, a package, in 
S which were long, rich tresses of silky, black 
J hair, and a paper containing this message: 

; “Madonna—B eatrice Pio no longer exists. 
! The wretched woman, who once boro that name, 
> prays night and day, before God’s blessed altar, 
: for grace to forgive; it will only come to this 
' stony heart when God shall be gracious enough 
j to send death. But, Madonna, forget the past, 
and be as happy as you were before you heard 
of the poor Beatrice.” 

This was the last and only time Maria Bib- 
biena ever heard from her. A few months more 
went by, and brought heavy sorrow to Cardinal 
Bibbiena’s palace. Instead of a nuptial cere¬ 
mony, there were tears and heavy mourning 
drapery. On a bier, in that stately apartment 
which had been tho scene on which her young 
life had acted out its sad but heroic tragedy, 
lay the saintly girl, and tho great artist sor¬ 
rowed thero beside tho poor old uncle. 

The world said Raphael mourned a bride; for 
no one but Maria and himself knew that his 
heart had returned with new and exhausting 
passion to its first love. Maria had faded gra¬ 
dually from that sorrowful sunset hour, which 
had been filled with so much misery to the three 
lovers; for the yielding up of Raphaels love 
was a yielding Up of life to her, and Raphael 
had added to his unending longing for the lost 
Beatrice a bitter remorse for having shadowed 
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icd shortened tlio beautiful young life of bis 
'•Madonna." 

A few weeks before Maria’s death, the Con¬ 
sul of San Sixtus, at Piacenza, asked him for 
»n altar-piece. lie painted it, and, in it, re¬ 
presented the scene, which had been indelibly 
{tamped on his memory, of Maria, as sho stood, 
In sorrowful elevation, above Beatrice and him- 
(df, when ebo was striving to unite the severed 
golden cord of their love. Before the picture was 
taken to the Convent Chapel, it was sent, by the 
artist, to the apartment of the Lady Maria. 

Sho was lying on her couch, near the balcony, 
looking, ns fihe loved to, on those long, level 
clouds in the western horizon. She gazed long 
and earnestly at tho sublime creation of the 
punier. 

“It is very right and just," she murmured to 
herself, “that in this, his greatest Madonna, ho 
should do justice to the only woman he ever 
loTed." 

She turned her pale, patient face away from 
it, and as she buried it in tho soft, silken 
cushions of her couch, the snow fell inward on 
her heart, chilling its young life-throb. That 
night she died. 

The bead, face, and arms, in this altar-piece, 
ire identical with tho early portrait ho painted 
of Beatrice during tho short season of their 
happy love. This great picture, known to the 
world by the name of tho “Madonna of San 
Sixtus,” is now at Dresden. In tho beginning 
of the last century, Augustus tho Third, Elector 
of Saxony, paid tho monks of Saint Sixtus over 
thirty thousand dollars for it; and now it stands 
in tho great Dresden Gallery, tho boast of that 
fimous collection of paintings, being looked 
opon as the most perfect picture in the world. 
It was painted, throughout, by Raphael’s own 
hindfl; no scholar, nor friend, touched pencil 
toil; and the thinness and delicacy of the colors 
P r0T ® that tho execution must have been won¬ 
derfully rapid, that he painted it at once on the 
canTas, without Bketch or study—a creation 
rather than a picture. 


J But how few who look at it, think of the poor, 
'l wronged Beatrice Pio, whose sorrowful young 
f face and majestic figure float there on the can- 
$ vas, as tho Blessed Lady of Heaven. Poor 
^Raphael! Deep ns was his remorse, he could 
\ not wipe out the stain ho had placed, in his 
5 rash anger, on the memory of the woman he 
j; loved; for, to this day, the coarso courtesan 
i portrait of the Fornariim is supposed, by many, 
i to bo that of the great improvisatricc Beatrice 
i; Pio. 

! Just over young manhood stood the great 
j Raphael, with all that the world could give him 
> lying in profusion around him—fame, honor, 
i and troops of friends, everything accomplished, 
[ even love quaffed to its last drop, and the costly 
: chalice shattered to atoms. Quite time to die; 
: for what use was there in living, wlica he had 
J conquered all his worlds, and sate in unknown 
; sorrow over some of his sad victories—these 

■ two poor woman-hearts I 

• Yes, it was time to die; and on the Good 
; Friday of tho same year ho lost his Beatrice 
: and his Madonna (1520), ho turned his young 
; face to the "West, and as “II FuIIotc ’’ delivered 
; the Pope’s gracious congratulations on his birth- 
; day, and earnest prayers for his recovery, the 
| great artist looked out on those same long, level 
; clouds, and breathed his last sigh of mortal 
| longing. 

• The following days, crowds of people poured 
: into the great hall where their beloved young 
; painter lay on his bier, in almost princely state. 

j The great and beautiful Raphael! Over him 
! hung his last work unfinished, tlio Transfigura- 
1 tion. An immense multitude followed him to his 
| resting-place, in tho Church of the Pantheon, 

; where they laid him beside the one they sup- 
: posed should have been his bride—the woman 
| who had loved him. with a love even greater 
! than that of the madly-loving Beatrice; for it 
, wa3 the love of a bride, and a sister, and a 

■ mother combined. His ashes have long since 
mingled with those of Maria de Bibbicna. 
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WHO CAUGHT 

33 Y Ml18. 8. 

“How long has tlio Parson's vrifo been dead?’' 
tiid my aunt Elsio. 

Why did tho red blood flash bo quickly into 
oyfftce? Because the question wns ono which 
I was solving that instant in my own mind! 

“Three years this spring,” I replied, and 
tb<n followed a most annoying silence, broken 
only by a very omphalic “Hem,” from aunt 
Elsie. 

K singular personago was this maidon aunt 
of mine, a woman of many ideas, but few words; 
to wore accustomed to Bay that she could ex¬ 
press moro by a gesture, a look, or a single 
ijllable, than any Ordinary mortal in a dozen 
KBtenccs. Her silence now was very aggra¬ 
vating indeed. 

I re-read my letter. Tt was from a former 
SchooUranto and dearly loved friend, who was 
then residing with her brother, about fifty miles 
distant, and contained an invitation to visit 
her; thus it rani 

n I nm Yery lonely. Tho bouse has never 
been more gloomy sinco brother’s wifo died. 
My health is poor this spring, and our dear 
little Willie is pallid and thin; his moaning 
breaks our hearts. Innocence and suffering!— 
why must it ho? And my brother resembles 
bis former self little moro than ghosts nro said 
to do. We need lively society exceedingly, to 
‘chirk us up,’ as aunt Elsio would eay. Do 
Como and make us a long visit. Next week, 
brother goes to the ‘Association,’ and you must 
be here during his absence. Wo hnvo n fine 
horae and carriago, a saddlo too: so bring your 
‘habit,’ and wo will liavo sonio gay doings at 
this grim and glum old parsonage yot. 

“Saving my dolorous presence and the total 
want of ‘benux,’ I think I may promise nil tho 
accessories of a pleasant visit. Rut I forewarn 
you, don't indulge in tho faintest anticipation 
of finding even a transient admirer here; the 
r *ce 13 extinct in theso parts, tho Inst forlorn 
specimen died a year ago, a bachelor of soventy. 
Coinc as soon ns you can, and without fail: tho 
toerc anticipation is reviving. And bring your 
cousin Kate witU'you. 

"People begin to think,” sho continued, 
"that it is quite time their ‘Parson’ took to 
himself another spouse. Thirty females, cn- 


T II E PARSON? 
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joying ‘singlo celibacy,’ (aunt Elsio again,) have 
joined tho church during tho past year. Tho 
sewing society flourishes like a ‘greenbay tree,’ 
and tho femnlo prayer-meeting was novel* so 
well attended. A great many hints have been 
thrown out, by certain ‘mothers in our Israel,' 
to tho effect that the influenco of a pastor’s wifo 
is much needed in tho church to ‘tako the lend,' 
as they say. Brother receives so many ‘tokens 
of affection' in tho shape of books, slippers, 
bouquets, and such trifles, that I fairly shako 
in my bIioos at tho Bight of a female visage nenr 
tho premises. My future sistcr-iu-law is a great 
torror to me. There is a certain ‘insinivativo 
vidtler’ in tho church whoso ‘etornal intorests’ 
and temporal too, perhaps, render frequent pri¬ 
vate interviews desirable with tho shepherd of 
her soul, ns she calls brother. She gives mo 
tho horrors every timo sho comes. Yesterday 
brother gave mo a privato sermon, greatly to 
my edification and oomfort, on the text, ‘Fret 
not thyself, etc,,’ assuring mo that lie had no 
thoughts of marrying again: it was a great re¬ 
lief to me.” 

And with n renewed invitation to visit her 
the letter closed. 

I replaced it in its envelope and took up my 
sewiug, hut still aupt Elsio preserved her silcnco 
and continued hei^knitting; but tho spiteful 
snapping of her rapid needles seemed to say 
what I know was in her mind, “Who will catch 
tho Parson?—catch, catch, catoh tho Parson?” 

I knew, from previous experience, that when 
her thin lips did open, after so ominous a silence, 
it would be to emit some exceedingly unsavory 
remark; and thinking that tho better part of 
valor would justify a retreat, I threw down my 
work, saying that I would go over and deliver 
the invitation to cousin Kato. 

I saw Kate on the piazza, when 1 entered tho 
gate. As sho ran down the garden walk, be¬ 
tween tho rows of fragrant shrubbery, to meet 
me, in her snowy morning dress, with its crim¬ 
son girdle, and her brown floating curls, which 
were never disarranged or quite in order either, 
I thought, ns I had dono many times beforo, 
how exquisitely sweet and graceful she wns! 
Her figure was airy and symmetrical, and when 
you looked in her faco you thought of nil sweet, 
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pure things, of tho lily among flowers, and tho 
“rose in snow.” And thoro was an exhilarating 
atmosphero of healthful vitality about her: her 
very presence was liko a keen, fresh breeze, as 
it comes through tho pines down tho mountain 
sides, and tosses tho long branches of the old 
niaplo trees, and bend3 the tall poplars that 
skirt tho roadside by our grandfather's door in 
tho old Green Mountain State. 

Very lovoly indeed was cousin Kate, but 
neither highly intellectual, nor educated. It 
was much to bo regretted, I thought, that sho 
had no tasto for literary or soieutlfio pursuits. 
Sho would nover mako a congenial companion 
for a man of intellect and education; sho could 
never appreoiato or sympathize with exalted 
alms and noble efforts. I had taken somo pains 
to clovato her tastes, but at last relinquished 
my object, concluding to let her womanhood 
ripen after its own sweet will, and a very sweot 
ripening it promised to ho indeed. 

I read her tha* portion of my lettor which 
contained tho invitation from our mutual friend; 
but for somo motive, not quite clear to my mind 
even now, I withheld what sho said of the future 
“ParBoncss.” 

Knto hesitated a little. “I should dearly lovo 
to visit Helen," sho said, “if it was not for that 
awful Parson: ho frightens away my breath 
with Ida doleful visago. But I can play with 
tho baby while you discuss theology with him; 
and besides, wo needn’t stay aftor liis return 
from tho Association, Yes, I will go." So tho 
matter was arranged, and tho day after tho Par¬ 
son left homo, wo arrived nt his houeo. 

Our warm-hearted friend gave us a cordial 
welcome, but tho hand wo olasped, and tho 
check wo kissed, wore thin and wan, and there 
wero deep lines of caro and pain whero the brow 
should havo been smooth. And tho baby, ns 
every one called him, although ho wob three 
years old, was a puny, weak child, a victim, as 
I at onco surmised, to overnnxiety and nursing. 

Tho first week of our vis-i wo Bpont vory 
agreeably. Kate took immediate possession of 
Willie; and tho poor littlo boy, who wns shy of 
all other strangers, “gathered up" to her, ns 
his old nurso said, in a surprising manner. 

Helen and I spent tho tlmo in delightful rides 
and ramblos, or in reading and literary pursuits 
generally. Wo road Gorman. Wo botanized. 
Wo geologized. In short, wo pursued each of 
the sciences, for an exceedingly short dlstanco, 
of course; although a sorupulous regard for the 
truth in the matter prevents my recording the 
capture of any. It was all agreeable, very— 
but still I was secretly glad when tho week was 


ended—and the timo for tho Parson’s return 
had arrived. I had not Been him for five'years, 
and romombered him as an embodiment of in- 
tcllectunl and manly vigor. I had listened, 
spell-bound and awed, to tho brilliancy of bij 
conversational powers, when youth and diffi. 
donco mado mo only a listener. I could not 
conceal from myself tho fact that his was the 
voioo which first awakened tastes and aspira¬ 
tions, which had opened to mo a life of intel¬ 
lectual onjoyment undreamed of before. I 
longed, thoreforo, to acknowledge tho great 
obligation; to listen onco again to the noble 
sontimonts which fell from Lis lips; nndtore- 
oeivo from him solutions to tho bewildering 
problems of life, which, ns yet, woro tho Elare 
of tho sphinx for mo. 

On tho appointed day tho pastor returned. 
His reception of us was grave and chilling—to 
any tho least—“As though wo had como to bis 
wako prematurely,” Kate said. Ho seemed 
utterly prostrated, both in %ody and mind, and 
for sovcral days wc saw him only at table. I 
could not understand it. This wns not his na¬ 
tural temperament I knew. Formerly he was 
agreeable, even facetious. I could not believe 
him thus grave-visaged and mnnnorcd from 
prinoiplo or hypocrisy. It must bo the result 
solely of depressing circumstances, 

Tho weekly lecturo I attended with pleasure, 
hoping to find something of tho former charm 
of liis cloquoncc. But tho sermon wns cold and 
dry, I wns disappointed and saddened, far less 
by any want of cordial attention to ourselves, 
than by a great chnngo which I perceived in 
my friend. 

Tlio next Saturday afternoon, tho Parson en- 

tored our cheerful sitting-room, Homo tirac be- 

foro tea was announced, seeming unusually 
depressed. IIo complained of a distressing pain 
in his head. I think his misery lmd at hut 
made him gregarious, and glad even of our poor 
society. Littlo was said by any of us, however; 
Micro seemed to bo a “hueh" upon us, to bor¬ 
row Holen’s ingenious excuse for unsociability, 
it was quito a relief when tea timo came. At 
table, tho Parson exclaimed, “Oh, my sermon I 
Saturday night and not one word written: not 
oven ft text choson ns yet! What shall I dot 

As ho loft tho table, ho said, “I think I wi 1 
take a short ride, and if either of yon ladies can 
crnluro my dismal presence, I should be gls ® 
your society: I shall bo at the door in ten 
minutes, and shall probably bo too ill-natured 
to wait an instant.” 

“You must go, Kate,” I said, after he lcP- 

“No, indoed!" sho answered quickly, and 
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lien checking horsolf, added, “Willlo couldn’t 
fpi re ountio at bed time, could ho ? Sho must 
jing him to sleep.” Tho littlo boy answered by 
i pouting lip and a sweet caress, and both Kato 
iod Ilelen insisted that I should accompany tho 
PiTEOH. 

liras secretly pleased to.do so: it was tho 
g0 Mea hour that I had wished for. I had bo 
much of my own experience to tell him, so many 
questions to ask, there could bo no better oppor¬ 
tunity. 

But every offort that I made to introduce any 
labject of conversation failed, or if ho seemed 
to be interested for a raomont, his mind soon 
reUpscd into its old apathy. 

After repeated efforts, which became exqui- 
lifely painful and mortifying to me, tho idea 
thirty dawned upon my mind, that it was not in¬ 
tellectual entevtainment that tho Parson needed. 
This had become a weariness and satiety to him. 
He needed to bo omuscd. Anything which 
thmged tho habitual current of his thoughts, 
indby soothing his over excited norves, aroused 
ihealthy flow of nniraal spirits, was what was re¬ 
quired to renew tho vigor of both mind and body. 

Thus I reasoned. But what could / do to 
imuso tho Parson? 

I felt fully ablo to disousa with him tho doc¬ 
trines of “Predestination” and “Election,” or 
the “Foundation of Moral Obligation,” or oven 
“Infant Baptism.” I lmd my own views on tho 
lubjects of “Human Depravity” and the “Fu¬ 
ture State,” which I should have been delighted 
to have presented to him.. I was somewhat 
fimilUr with tho ancient schools of philosophy, 
»nd the fundamental principles of tho Chinese, 
»nd could repeat Emerson’s “Brnma,” if not 
understand it. In history, both Sacred nnd 

Frofftne, I was passably well read, and there 
were nono of the “Ologies” which I could not 
»t least talk about. I could quote poetry also, 
if necessary; and of all schools, from Milton 
down. But of what avail was all this? Where¬ 
withal, could I amuse the Parson? For the 
first limo in my life, I was obliged to admit to 
myself the unflattering truth, that a woman, 
whose mind was stuffed with poetry and inflated 
with philosophy, might not bo ablo to afford 
*11 the companionship that an intellectual man 
Cl >ght need; that there were mental conditions 
io'o which the highest and strongest might fall, 
when a warm flow of simple human affection, 
or ft contagious vivacity of spirits, would bo 
worth all attainable loro, 

“Ut ua visit her grave,” ho said nt last: nnd 
<ho gate of the cemetery wc met Helen nnd 
Kate. 


Not ono word was Bpoken by any of us, as 
wo stood by tho tomb. It was a high, smooth 
mound on which grow many white-blossomed 
plants, and, at its head, a simple, white slab 
bore tho words: “Our Pastor’s Wife.” 

Tho Parson leaned upon tho railing, quite 
overcome with emotion, until wo turned to go: 
then ho laid his hand upon tho turf abovo her 
head, with a movement of affection as though 
ho were caressing her hair, and wept audibly. 

After our return, Helen was attacked with a 
paroxyism of distressing pain, such ns sho was 
subject to, and, for an hour, Kato and I were at 
her bedside. "When, at last, sho slept, we re¬ 
turned to the parlor, and there sat tho Parson, 
leaning Ins head upon a stand, a lamentablo 
picturo of suffering and dejection. He raised 
his head, saying, “You have come to a gloomy 
house, ladies; I regret that it is not in my 
power to make your visit a moro agreeablo 
one.” Then ho spoke of his dead wife, and of 
his grief for her loss. “There was a mingling 
of self-reproach in it,” lio said; “tlio wclforo 
of his people lay ever nearer her heart than his 
own. She lmd sacrificed herself—he lmd sacri¬ 
ficed her to his church; and ha felt that, but 
for this, sho would have been spared years 
longer to him,” And again ho wept. 

I must own that tho Parson’s grief did not 
touch my sympathies j(pry deeply. I wished 
rather to reason with him: to tell him that tho 
departed one would not wish hi? manhood to bo 
destroyed in unavailing sorrow: that she would 
bid him emulato her own noble endeavors. I 
shrewdly suspected that his digestive apparatus 
was out of order, and desired also to recom¬ 
mend an alkali. 

Tho Parson was no longer ray ideal as for¬ 
merly. Ifo had violated ono of my “Funda¬ 
mental Principles,” which is, that no human 
soul is worthy flic sacrifice of tho happiness 
and well-being of another. But I had some¬ 
what less confidence in my philosophy than 
formerly. Having nothing else to offer, I was 
silent. But I looked up at Kate. Sho was 
weeping! 

I could generally read Kato in her face. But 
I could not do it now. There was a strife in 
1 her heart, I thought, between inclination and 
| Borne strong sense of duty. What could it bo? 

; At last inclination yielded, and her senso of 
I duty triumphed. Kate left her scat nnd went 
1 directly to the Parson. Without hesitation or 
i timidity, alio laid her soft, cool hand on his forc- 
t head, nnd said, quietly, 

| “You need care. Helen is sick, and I will 
\ take her place to-night.” 
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Without waiting for a reply sho brought his 
dresBing-gown ami slippers,,and batlo him put 
them on; then sho found pillows for the lounge, 
and mado him lie down upon them; and then 
she gave him some simple medicine, and bathed 
hie head, mesmerizing it in the most soothing 
manner possiblo. When sho spoke to him, it 
Was in a dignified Btyle, quito unlike herself; 
and ho oboyed in a dazed, unresisting way, as 
though he Jtnd no power to do otherwise. Kate 
had novor voluntarily Spoken with tho Parson 
during our visit; tho nwo in which sho hold him 
amounted almost to disliko. Hcnco the feelings 
which could have induced this ohango must 
have been exceedingly powerful. 

Thero was no mistaking thoir oharactor, how- 
fever; for although every word and movement 
was gontlo and solicitous, still it was plainly 
mercy and compassion for a suffering follow- 
mortal, and not personal interest, that prompted 
them. I thought, as I watohed her, of tho 
“oup of cold water,” of tho “oil and win©,” 
of tho nngol-troublod waters and tho healed 
bathers; and I know that sho was ono of tlioso 
for whom tho beatitudes wore in reservo. 

It may seom a small thing to some; but I be- ] 
llevo that strong souls, inspired by tho truo ] 

martyr spirit, havo gono shouting to tho slake, \ 
with less reluctnnoo and self-renunciation, than ; 
this timid girl wont to£er duty at tho Parson’s J 
side. S 

Aflor a little timo tho Parson Eeomed some¬ 
what relieved, and then Kate loft tho room, re¬ 
turning Boon with a dish of hot tea and a few 
tempting dainties, saying to her patient, “You 
took no supper to-night; now you must oat.” 
Ho hesitated a moment. “You will feel bettor 
for it,” sho said. At this ho resigned himself, 
and mado a heartier meal than I had ever seen 
him take; after which ho was pormitted tore- 
turn to tho lounge, and Kato resumed her sooth¬ 
ing attentions. 

“Sing to mo,” ho said, “and, porhaps, I can 
Sleep.” 

“What shall I sing?' 1 
“I would not livo nlway,” 

Kate's voice was sweet and low, and when bIio 
had finished tho hymn, tho Parson was sleeping, 
no lay very still for a few moments, and then 
suddenly clasped ono of her hands in both his 
own, exclaiming, “Oh! my wife I God blcsa 
you l” 

A crimson cloud swept over Kate's faco, and 
sho di son gaged her hand, enying, “You havo j 
been dreaming; it is onl^ littlo Kato Berry.” • 
Tho • Parson was very much agitated, and i 
Kate also; bqt sho quickly composed herself, ! 


| nnd singing that swoctcst of alt 

hymnBt 

“Shall Jeaua bear tho cross Mono 
And oil tho world go treat’* 

| Tho Paraon did not dream again. Afterson, 
f moments of silence ho said, “Now read tome 
Ja chapter'from tho Bible; any ono-no matter 
\ which,” 

l Kato did not leavo her seat, but repeated 
| from memory that beautiful and appropriate 
1 chapter, beginning, “Let not your hearth 
j troubled,” etc. Truly, thought I, my eimple. 
| hearted cousin possesses tho inestimable lore. 

| When Kato had finished, tho Parson arose, 

: saying, “I am quito relieved. My head is fr« 

: from pain, and I am furnished with a textual 
i a whole sermon also. My gratitude to ihe 
j kind heart, which prompted these attention', 
>18 greater than words can express. 1 stall 
: never forget them. Good-night.” 

When wo wero left alono, Kate’s self-control 
left her, and she wept liko a child. I drew her 
head to my shoulder, nnd tried to soothe her, 
but it was with a painful sense of unworthiness, 
as though sho wero ono “whoso shoe's latchetI 
was not worthy to unloose.” For I had caught 
a faint glimpse of that higher sphere of moral 
purity and excellence, to which no cultivation 
of tho intellect alono can raise us. 

Cousin Kate and I remained at tho parsonage 
many weeks. Meanwhile, tho acquaintance, so 
$ favorably commenced, progressed in sweet idyllic 
^ measure. By sirfiplc, unconscious wiles, Kate 
i won him back to sweet attuncment with nil bar* 

\ monies; to poaco and health and manly aspin* 

$ lions. 

J A medical professor of my ncqunintnnce fre- 
> quontly begins tho first lecture of his annual 
\ oourso with this curt aphorism, “You will find, 

[ gentlemen, as you go through the world, that 
| human naturo prevails pretty generally!” To 
| many weaknesses of this universal inheritance 
! I am an heir, and I think I am relating no ex¬ 
ceptional experience, when I say that tho eight 
of tho dnily inorensing lovo of the Parson nni 
Kato awakened feelings, not wholly unmingled 
with pain nnd mortification. No person of 
cither sex, conscious of attractions, sees Item 
entirely ignored without similar emotions. Uni 
tho Parson was not ns formerly my ideal; sol 
said to myself calmly, “This ends my dream! 

Ono evening, as Helen nnd I entered the 
parlor, after our return from a short ramble, 
wo found Kato and tho Parson seated upon the 
6ofa together. Tho latter rose, saying, “Cotue 
in, both of you, I have something to tell jon. 

When wo wero seated, ho said very quiet!/) 
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"Helen, Kato has promised to bo my wifo. 
Hoff will you receivo her?” 

“As a dear, -welcome sister,” wns tho reply, 
ind Helen kissed tho sweet, blushing girl. 

hiltlo moro wn3 said. As wo sat .in tho 
githering shadows, I doubt whether four hearts 
ofiea beat together in Bilcnco, filled with moro 
conflicting emotions. 

The Parson’s plans wero very simple, And 
they were plainly told. 

“You know, Kate,” ho said, ‘‘that in con- 
lentiag to bo a Parson’s wife, you accept apos¬ 
tolic poverty and humblo ways of life. Wo can 
spend ono month at tho sea-side, and then wo 
must return to our duties here.” 

‘/But perhaps you do not know,” said Kato, 
•'that I have a small fortune of my own; I be¬ 
lieve il ia fifty thousand dollars; and you must 
tare your studies, for six months at least, whilo 
re travel all over Europe together, and then wo 
will return hero, if you wish.” 

A etrnngc look broko over the Parson’s face, 
eiie of surprise, regret, and self-depreciation, 
tlruggling together. Ho dropped tho hand ho 
hid been holding, and said, “.You aro very rich, 
Kite. I never thought of that. It is too great 
& sacrifice, and you must tnko back your pledgo 
to be a humblo Parson’s wife.” 

Kale put her hand to his, and said, “Whither 
thougoest, I will go; thy peoplo aro my people, 
ind thy God minel” And so it was arranged. 

After wo had loft tho parlor, Helen was ns 
full of exclamation,points as a brier-bush of 
thorns. “Who would have believed it four 
months ago! Kato Perry wed my brother! 
And in his own house too! Well, well, you or 
I may marry tho King of tho Cannibal Islands 
yet, for all anybody knows. What a funny 
little Parsoncss sho will innkol” 

When Kate and I returned, after our visit, 
wnl Elsio mot mo with her unfailing cordiality. 

M Who caught tho Parson?” sho asked, with 
chirnoteristio abruptness. “Kato,” I answered, 
ind nothing moro was said about tho matter. 

I never make what might bo called “heart 
disclosures,” and had I wished a confidant, 
lunt Elsie woutd not have been chosen. 

Tho following October Kate was married. 
Her preparations wero so simple that no ono 


suspected their object. A fow weeks previous, 
tho Parson had announced his proposed trip 
through Europo and tendered his resignation, 
which tho church refused to accept, no ono, 
however, supposing that a wifo was to accom¬ 
pany him. His parting with his people was 
very tender and affecting, particularly to tho 
female portion of tho ohuroh. 

It is moro than threo years sinco my cousin’s 
bridal. The married pair returned from Europo 
in duo season, tho Parson bringing back with 
him renewed health and vigor, both of body and 
mind; nnd I listen to liis preaching and conver¬ 
sation with more than tho old enthusiasm. 

Kato also was changed upon her return. Per¬ 
haps not ohnnged, only dovoloped: tho pwcet 
bud had bloomed into a flower of oven rarer 
beauty and fragrauco than it had promised, I 
can but faintly express tho change when I say 
that sho seemed to havo brought away from 
tho solemn shrines and temples of olden art 
and religion which she had visited, tho halo of 
the Madonna in her soul. 

Tho Parson’s second wifo neither presides at 
sowing societies, nor at maternal meetings; nor 
leads in. tho prayer circles. But in spito of 
many prejudices against her, sho has won to 
herself, by her Bweet clmritjcs and consistent 
life, tho hearts of nil her husband's parishioners, 
and is, in tho fullest .souse, “Theodora,” “a 
bearer of precious gifts to her fellows.” 

liven tho old Parsonage has mot with some¬ 
thing like a rejuvenation. On tho Into cheerless 
walls tho sunlight finds rave pictures, nnd about 
tho room aro vascB of oxquisito sculpturing 
Whcro weeds onco rankled, sweet flowers bloom. 
There is sunshino and fragrance for gloom; and 
for silcnco music and soft laughtor. I bco and 
feel a strange, weird charm and chango in all. 

And now I hear Kate’s singing, as by ‘Willio’a 
little bed sho rocks his baby eistor. Hark I It 
is tho same perfect hymn sho sang on that, overl¬ 
ing when tho Parson called her his wifo in a 
prophetic dream. Is sho thinking at this mo¬ 
ment of that limo? 

Down in tho cemetery tho “Hunter’s moon” 
lay 3 broad, bright. bcam3 upon two graves; for 
by tho first wifo tho sister sleeps. Oh! my best 
friend, my heart is lono and povo without youl 
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“THAT OLD MAN 03? FORTY.” 

BY HAB.Y E. CLARKE. 


“Only one more week, and then we shall 
reach home!” said Kitty Howell, as she threw 
herself down upon a sofa in the little tavern. 

“■Tired of travel, Kitty?” said her father, 
looking up from his newspaper. 

“I’m tired of railroad cara and tavernB, at 
any rote.” 

“I was thinking to stay here a few weeks.” 

“Here?” Kitty sat holt upright in the excess 
of her astonishment. 

“Not in the tavern. You like stories; come 
here and I will tell you one.” 

Tossing aside her bonnet and cloak, Kitty 
complied with the request; and while her father 
BofUy stroked and pettedher long curls, ho said, 

“When I was in college, Kitty, I had a room¬ 
mate to whom I was warmly attached. He was 
a shy, silent young man, very studious, rather 
good-looking,' and with a love for quaint, out- 
of-the-way books and pursuits. My dear, to 
make a long story abort, we both fell in love, 
and unfortunately with the same lady. He was 
80 quiet, bo reservedj, while I was so impetuous 
and hot-headed, that I never dreamed of his 
passion, till I told him, one evening, that t was 
an accepted suitor, and then his secret came 
oat. It was painful to me to be the rival of my 
warmest friend; but your mother loved me, and 
did not dream of Eben’s passion, and he begged 
me to keep his secret. He left college to return 
home* and we did not meet again. When you 
were born, he wrote me a congratulatory letter; 
And two years later, when I lost your mother, 
Be wrote again, hut that was all. Being very 
rich, he has never had qny business or profes¬ 
sion, but lives a bachelor in his old shy, quiet 
way. To-day I met him, he resides near here, 
and he begs me to pass a few weeks with him.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Let me see, Eben was nearly two years my 
junior; he must be about forty. Heigho! how 
time flies. ITell, little Kitty, Bhall wo pay this 
visit?” 


I I “I suppose we must.” 

“How stupid,” soliloquized Kitty, drumming 
impatiently on the window-pane, “an old man 
of forty in a country town! It's October, too, 
and I haven’t a single thing fit to wear this 
winter. I wonder how long pa will stay. My 
first winter in society, too, and auntio promises 
an unlimited amount of parties.” 

ThingB looked brighter the next morning, for 
the drive to Mr. Scull’s residence was through 
I* a lovely part of the country, and when they 
| stopped, Kitty could not repress an exclamation 
\ of delight. The house, a large, beautifully built 
\ mansion, was nestled at the end of an avenue of 
> tall trees, and at the base of a wooded hill which 
\ rose behind it. On the porch stood their host, 

I I * still a handsome man, but with the shy look of 
a student. 

“ This is kind,” he said, grasping Mr. Howell’s 
hand; “and tbis——” He stopped aud looked 
at Kitty, saying softly, “Very like, very like. I 
am glad to see you, my child.” 

Kitty, in all her life, hadnever heard a sweeter 
voice than the one that w-elcomed her, and she 
followed the fat, good-natured housekeeper to 
her room, thinking the visit might not prove so 
great a bore after alL The two gentlemen Btood 
on the porch looking after her. 

“Kitty! You called her after ter then,” said 
Mr. Scull, in a low tone, 
j “Yes, she is very like, is she not?” 

| “ Exactly 1” 

; “Just the age, eighteen, poor Kitty was when 
I we were married. Wc are old boys now, Eben.” 
j Kitty was Boon at home at Moorsville. Now, 
tin her pretty habit and hat, Bcouring over the 
■ country on horseback, or riding demurely beside 
| her father through the town; now knocking at 
i the library door, where Mr. Scull spent most of 
• his time, and under pretence of finding a book, 
j winning her host from his studies to explain to 
: her the ‘bits of Btone on the mantle-piece, or the 
' sheila on the table. 
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“Do I bolher you very much coming in here ?* 1 j 
she said, one day, looking up from her low seat 5 
to the kind face bending over her. j 

“Bother me? t No, dearl I am glad to have 
you.” | 

“I like to come in, it is so cosy and home- j 
like, and—don’t be angry—I think you stay 
here alone too much. You are so wise and . 
good, why do you ahut yourself up so?” i 

'H 0 mado no answer, but his pale cheek j 
flushed: and here the conversation stopped. j 
-They had been at Mooraville nearly six weeks ; 
when this conversation took place, and Kitty ! 
had been the object of the most tender care j 
during all that time. But the pleasant visit j 
was destined to* como to a sudden end. That j 
evening her father told her that Mr, Scull had ; 
made her an offer of marriago. j 

“Why he’s old enough to be my grandfather 1” j 
cried Kitty. 

“Not quite so bad as that, seeing he’s younger j 
than I am. And bo’s very wealthy.” ; 

“But you wouldn’t have me marry for money?” 
“No, dear; but it’s only right to tell you all: 
the advantages. You’ve been happy here.” 

“Yes; but X can’t marry that old man of forty. 
I’m sorry he asked me, for we must now go 
home.” 

“Of course.” 

That night, Kitty went up stairs, feeling as if 
she should like to cry. Still she rather prided 
herself upon rejecting the rich owner of Moors- 
ville. Like other girls of her age, she had her 
•dreams of true love with an immaculate hero, 
•young and handsome, poor perhaps, but perfect 
certainly. Yet Kitty, spite of all this, cried 
Iberself to sleep. 

The parting next day was brief. But as Kitty 
•stood on the steps, waiting for the trunks to be 
strapped to the carriage, a hand fell gently on 
‘her shoulder, and Mr. Scull said kindly, 

“I am sorry I pained you, my child. But 
remember, if you ever want a friend, call on 
me.” Kitty burst into tears for reply, and ran 
hurriedly down the Bteps. 

In the whirl and tumult of a gay winter, Kitty 
Hooked in vain for her beau ideal. Beaux there 
vrere in plenty, for Mr. Howell was wealthy, 
and Kitty was his only child; but no one was 


exactly what Bhe wanted. She found herself 
contrasting shallow compliments with the ear¬ 
nest, deep thought which Mr. Scull’s words be¬ 
trayed; she missed his voice, his gentle, kind 
watchfulness, and she wondered if next Bummer 
her father would go to Moorsville. 

Early in the spring, an uncle died, leaving 
Kitty a large fortune. Yet restless and at times 
sad, Kitty seemed to have left her girlhood be¬ 
hind her when she left. Moorsville. 

“Dear, dear, this is bad!” said Mr. Howell, 
laying aside a letter, one day at breakfast. 

“What, father?” 

“A cousin of Eben’s has come home from 
India, and claims the property at Moorsville. 
Eben’s uncle was a bachelor, at least they all 
thought bo, and Eben succeeded as next of kin; 
but here’s a private marriage proved, and this 
cousin is the only child. Eben says that, as the 
claim is just, he will not go to law, but give up 
the property.” 

“What, the house, and all-oh! father, how 

can he live awa^y from all that he loves?” 

“He writes to me to know if I can get him 
anything to do.” 

“He! so sliy, bo refined, so-oh, father!” 

and here Kitty burst into a flood of tears and 
ran away. 

Mr. Scull had left Moorsville to como to New 
York, had gone to an obscure hotel, and from 
there had written his note to Mr. Howell. He 
was sitting, silently waiting, when there came 
a knock at the door, and Mr. Howell entered, 
and with him Kitty. 

Before he could epeak, Kitty was beside him, 
and had grasped his hand in both of herB, 
laughing and crying all at once. 

“You will come home with us—forgive me—I 


\ 

\ 


\ 

i 


didn’t know I loved you—I will try to be a good 
wife, indeed I will—and you must help me if I 
go wrong. We will be so happy,” and here she 
broke down in sobs. 

“My wife—you—Kitty I” was all the bewil¬ 
dered man could say. 

Mr. Howell persuaded the new heir to sell 
Moorsville, and invested part of Kitty’s money 
in the purchase; and it would he hard to say 
which was the happiest in their beautiful house, 
the “old man of forty,” or his little wife. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mm. Dennison was late tho next morning. 
Indeed she generally was late. It was sure to 
create a little sensation when she entered, if 
the family were grouped in expectation, and 
her system of elegant selfishness rendered any 
consideration of the convenience of others a 
matter of slight importance. She was always 
lavish in apologies, thoso outgrowths of insin¬ 
cerity: and, in fact, managed to weave a sort 
of fascination out of her own faults. 

TUi3 certainly was the case here. If Mr. Lee 
113 resolute about anything in his household, 
it was that punctuality at meals should bo ob¬ 
served: indeed I have seldom seen him out of 
humor on any other subject. But this morning 
he had been moving about in the upper hall a 
full hour, glancing impatiently at the papers 
which always reached us before breakfast, and 
walking up and down with manifest impatience. 
Yet the moment that woman appeared with her 
coquettish little morning-cap just hovering on 

Ibe back of licr head, and robed in ono of tho 

freshest and most graceful morning dresses you 
ever saw, Ins face cleared up, and, with a smile 
that no one could witness without a throb of 
tbe heart, he received her apologies and com¬ 
pliments all mingled together on her lips like 
honey iu the heart of a flower, as if they had 
been favors of which wo were oil quite unde- 
aerving. 

We went down to breakfast at last, but just 
w we were sitting down, our guest took a fancy 
to run out on the terrace and gather a handful 
of heliotropo which she laid by her plate, ex- 
haling the odor sensuously between tho pauses 
of the meal. I don’t know what the rest thought 
of all this, but I was disgusted. It is a strong 
*ord, I know, but I have no other for the re¬ 
pulsion that seizes upon mo even now when I 
think of that woman. Her very passion for 
flowers, to mo almost a heavenly taste in itself, 
was so combined with materialism in her, that 
the perfume of the heliotrope sickened mo. 

Jessie did not seem to sharo these feelings, 
aor care that her own choice flower-plot had 


been rifled of its sweetest blossoms. In fact, 
tho fascination of that woman’s manner seemed 
more powerful with her than it had proved with 
tho proud, strong man who sat opposite mo. 

Jessie, the darling, either because sho did not 
like the restraint, or, what was moro like her, 
to give me dignity in tho household, always in¬ 
sisted that I should preside at tho tablo; Mrs. 
Loe, from her feeblo stato of health, boing at 
all times unequal to tho task. Three times did 
that insatiable woman return her coffoo cup: 
first, for an additional lump of sugar, again 
for a few drops moro cream, and then for the 
slightest possible dilution of its strength. While 
I performed these smiling behests, sho sat break¬ 
ing a branch of heliotrope across her lips, ex¬ 
claiming at the beauty of tho scene from an 
opposite window, and behaving generally like 
an empress who had honored her subjects with 
a visit, and was resolved to put them quito ai 
ease in her presence. 

But Jessie could not seo things in this light. 
Sho was evidently as well pleased with her guest 

ns she had been tho night before, but, though 
she smiled and joined in tho light conversation, 
I saw by tho heavy shadows under her eyes that 
some anxiety disturbed her. The fact that she 
had made an appointment to ride with a suitor 
whom she must reject accounted sufficiently for 
this; Jessio had tho finest traits of a purely 
proud nature, and tho idea of giving pain was 
to her in itself a great trial. Still these obser¬ 
vations only applied to the undercurrent that 
morning; on the surface everything was spark¬ 
ling and pleasant. Mr. Leo was more than 
usually animated, and, beforo the meal was 
ended, quite a war of complimentary badinage 
had been kept up between Mm and our guest. 

Jessie always went to her mother after break¬ 
fast. So, immediately on quitting the table, she 
stole away to the tower, looking a little serious, 
but not more so than her peculiar trial of the 
day accounted for. 

I followed her direotly, leaving Mrs. Dennison 
and Mr. Leo on tho square balcony, on whioh 
the early sanshino lay pleasantly. 
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Mrs>Lee had not rested well; her eyes, usually ^ together, for that Tins the apartment in which 
bo bright, were heavy from want of sleep; and i Mrs. Dennison slept, though tho fact had never 


the pillow, from which Bho bad not yet risen, 
bore marks of a thousand restless movements, 
which betrayed unusual exoitement. Jessie was 
sitting on one side of the bed holding a Parian 
cup in her hand, the amber gleam of ceffeo 
glowed through the transparent vine leaves that 
embossed it, and she was stirring the fragrant 
beverage gently with a spoon. 

“Try, dear mother, and drink just a little,” 
she was saying in her sweet, caressing way. 
“It makes mo very unhappy to see you looking 
80 ill.” 

“Indeed I am not ill, only a little restless, 
Jessie,” nnswered the sweet lady, rising lan¬ 
guidly from her pillow and reaching forth her 
hand for the cup. She tasted the coffee and 
looked gratefully at her daughter. “It is nice; 
no one understands me libo you, my daughter.” 

Jessie blushed with pleasure, and began to 
mellow a delicate slice of toast with the silver 
knife that lay beside it, making a parade of her 
efforts which she evidently hoped would entice 
hor mother’s appetite: and so it did. I am suro 
no one beside her could have tempted that frail 
woman to eat a mouthful. As it was, ono of the 
birds that was picking seeds from the terrace 
could almost have rivaled her; the presence of 
her daughter, I fhney, gave her more strength 
than anything else. 

“So you have had a bad night, my mother,” 
said Jessie, tenderly; “once or twice I awoke 
in tho night and felt that you did not sleep.” 

“Indeed!” said the mother, with an earnest 
look breaking through the lieavinesa'of her eyes. 

“Yes, indeed; but then I never wako in tho 
night without wondering if you Bleep well.” 

“Did you seo me?” questioned tho mother, 
anxiously. 

“Seo you, mother?” 

Mrs. Lee smiled faintly, and Bhook her head 
as if to cast off some Btrange thought. 

“Of course it was impossible. I must have 
slept long enough to dream; but it seems to me 
as if I wore in your room last night. Something 
called me there, a faint, white shadow, that 
sometimes took the outline of on angel, some¬ 
times floated before mo like a cloud.” 

“Oh, my good mother! it was kind to come, 
even in your dreams,” said Jessio, kissing the 
little hand that lay in hers. 

Mrs. Lee looked troubled, and seemed to be 
searching her memory for something. 

“It took me—the cloud angel—you know, 
into the blue room.” 

“The blue-room!” Jessie and I exolaimed 


| been mentioned to Mrs. Lee; and another cham* 
jt ber had at first been intended for our guest. 
< “The blue room?” 

j “Yes, the blue room!” she said; “but like all 
^ dreams, nothing was like the reality. Instead of 
j the enameled furniture, everything was covered 

( with tho prettiest blue chintz, with a wild row 
pattern running over it.” 
s Jessio and I looked at each other in conster¬ 
nation, for the furniture which Mrs. Lee de¬ 
scribed as familiar to tho blue room, had been 
removed to the chamber wo had first intended 
5 for Mrs. Dennison; and that with which we had 
i replaced it being too rich for a sleeping room, 
| we had covered it with the pretty chintz, with- 
^ out mentioning the fact to Mrs. Lee or any one 
J else. 

j “There was a toilet instead of the dressing- 
; table I remember,” continued the lady, “with 
t quantities of frost-like lace falling around it 
| and on it; with other things a little basket, 

| prettier than mine, grander, full of moss rose¬ 
buds.” 

! “Was there nothing else in the basket?" I 
| questioned, holding my breath for the reply. 

| “Nothing else,” nnswered the lady, smiling; 

; “oh! yes, combs and hair-pins, rings and brace- 
| lets, the whole toilet was in a glitter.” 

• “But nothing else in the basket?” I persisted. 
“No, rose-buds—moss rose-buds, red and 
white. Nothing more,” she answered, languidly 
Mrs. Lee paused a moment with her eyes 
closed. Then starting ns if from sleep, she 
almost cried out, 

“There was a womnn in the room—in the 
bed—a beautiful woman. The ruffles of her 
night-gown wero open at the throat, the slcerci 
were broad and loose, you could see her arms 
almost to the shoulders. She wore no cap, and 
her hair fell in bright, heavy coi)3 down to her 
waist. She had something in her hand; don't 
8j4enk, I shall remember in a minute: the color 
was rich. It was, yes, it was half a peach, with 
tho brown stono partly bedded in tho centre: 
the fragrance of it hung about the basket of 
roses.” 

“And you saw all ibis, dear lady?” I e** 
claimed, startled by tho reality of her picture, 
which, as a whole, I recognized far more closely 
than Jessio could. 

“In my dream, yes; but one fancies such 
strange things when asleep, you know, dear 
Miss Hyde.” 

“Strange, very strango,” murmured Jessie; 
‘'but for the basket of roses and the fruit we 
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nilghl have reoognixed the picture. Don’t you } 
think so, aunt Matty!” \ 

“Did you get a look at the lady’s face?” I > 
inquired, suppressing Jessie’s question. j 

“No, no, I think not. The thick hair shaded s 
it, hot the arms and neck were -white as lilies. > 
She had bitten the peach, I remember seeing \ 
marks of her teeth on one side. Strange, isn’t j 
it, how real such fancies will seem?” > 

“It is indeed strange,” I said, feeling-cold $ 
chills creeping over me. \ 

“Besides,” continued the invalid, while a ij 
scarcely perceptible shiver disturbed her, “not- \ 
withstanding the freshness and beauty of every- j 
thing, I felt oppressed in that room—just as! 
flowers may be supposed to grow faint when ) 
vipers creep over them; the air seemed close j 
till I got to your room, my Jessie.” j 

“And there!” said the sweet girl, kissing her j 
Bother’s hand again. i 

“There the angel that had been a cloud took i 
form again. It beckoned me—beckoned me—IJ 
cannot tell where; but you were sleeping, I 
know that.” 

"It was a strange dream,” said Jessie, 
thoughtfully. 

“The impression was very strong,” answered 
the mother, drawing a hand across her eyes, 
“so powerful that it tired me. This morning 
it seemed as if I had been a journey.” 

“But you aro better now,” I said; “this sense 
of fatigue is wearing off, I hope.” • 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, languidly. 

“And you will bo well enough to see Mrs. 
Dennison before dinner, I hope,” whispered 
Jessie. 

“Perhaps, child.” 

“Oh! father will persuade you!” 

“Where is your father, Jessie?” 

“Oh! Bomcwhere about. On the front bal¬ 
cony, I believe, with Mrs. Dennison, who de¬ 
clares that she never will get tired of looking 
down the valley.” 

“Yes, it ia a lovely view. We used to Bit on 
the balcony for hours—your father and I—but 

no *-" Mrs. Leo turned away her face and 

shaded her eyes with one palo hand. 

I walked to the window and lifted the curtain, 
hut there was a mist over my eyes, and I could 
not discern a feature of the landscape. 

Borne one knocked at tho door. I went to 
open it, and found Cora, Mrs. Dennison’s maid, 
who had been brushing her mistress’ riding- 
habit on the back terrace, ancl had flung it 
mtoss her arm before coming up stairs. The 
pri was a pretty mulatto, with teeth that an 
empress might have coveted, and eyes like 


diamonds; "but there was something in her faco 
that I did not like, a way of looking at you 
from under her black eyelashes that was both 
searching and sinister. 

“Mistress told me to run up and inquire if it 
wasn’t time for Miss Leo to put on her habit,” 
she said, shooting a quick glance into tho room: 
“the horses are ordered round.” 

I felt the color burning in my face. The im¬ 
pertinence of this intrusion angered me greatly. 

“Miss Lee is with her mother,” I Baid, “and 
cannot be disturbed; when she is ready l will 
let your mistress know. Until then the horses 
must wait.” 

The girl gave the habit on her arm a shake 
and went away, casting one or two glances be¬ 
hind. What possible business could tho crea¬ 
ture have in that part of the house? Had the 
mistress really sent her? It was an hour before 
the time for riding, and it had not been our 
custom to hurry Jessie away from her mother’s 
room. 

While I Btood by tho window thinking angrily 
of this intrusion, another knock called me back 
to the door. It was the mulatto again with her 
mistress’ compliments, and, if Mrs. Leo was well 
enough, she would pay her respects while the 
horscB waited. 

I went down myself at this, and, meeting Mrs. 
Dennison on the terrace, informed her very 
curtly, I fear, that Mrs. Lee waB not out of her 
bed-room, having spent a restless night, and 
was quito incapable of seeing strangers. I put 
a little malicious emphasis on the word stran¬ 
gers, which brought a deeper color into hor 
cheekB; but she answered with elaborate ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy, inquired so minutely 
into the symptoms nnd causes of Mrs. Lee’s 
prostration, that I felt at a loss how to answer. 

“Dear lady!” she went on, “I’m afraid these 
severe attacks will exhaust the little Btrength 
ahe has left: they must mako life a burden.” 

i‘On tho contrary,” I said, “there is not, I 
am sure, a person living who bo keenly enjoys 
tho highest and most lofty principles of exist¬ 
ence. With tho love of God in her heart and 
domestic love all around her, life can never be 
a burden.” 

“Indeed!” bIig answered, with something in 
her voice that approached a sneer, “I never 
was Bick in my life, that ib, perhaps, why it 
| Beems bo terrible to me. Nothing could recon- 
! cile me, I am sure, to a life liko Mrs. Lee’s. At 
her age, too, with disease helping time to chase 
away what beauty one has left, how she must 
[feel it!” 

i “Yon quito mistake the.case, madam,” I. 
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answered. “Mrs. Lee never depended on her 
beauty* whieh, however, no one can dispute, aa 
a means of winning love; her sincerity, intelli¬ 
gence, and gentle goodness are enough to out¬ 
live the loveliness of a Venus l” 

“Ton are enthusiastic, Miss Hyde.” 

“I love Mrs. Lee, and speak as I feel.” 

“I am afraid,” she said, in her blandest man¬ 
ner, “that my interest in the dear lady has led 
me into oblrusivencss, or, at least, that you 
think so. But she is bo very euperior—so per¬ 
fect in fact, that one cannot shako off the inte¬ 
rest she inspires. It was this feeliug which 
tempted me to ask for the privilego of paying 
my respects—I see now that it was inoppor¬ 
tune; but a warm heart is always getting one 
into scrapes, Miss Hyde. I shall never learn 
how to tame mine down. It seemed to me that 
the sweet invalid yonder must feel lonely in her 
room, and this was why that importunate re¬ 
quest was made.” 

“Mrs. Leo is a woman who would find some¬ 
thing of paradise in any position. Her sitting- 
room, up in the tower yonder, has always been 
considered the pleasantest apartment in the 
house.” 

“No doubt it was this conviction that made 
me anxious to be admitted. Still I must think 
that a confinement, that only promises to be re¬ 
lieved by death, must be a painful thing.” 

Why did the woman always return to that 
point? In my whole life I had never heard the 
probable result of Mrs. Lee’s illness alluded to 
so often, as it had been hardly mentioned since 
Mrs. Dennison’s arrival. It chocked me, and 
became the more repulsive from the usual levity 
Of her manner. She seemed to weave tho idea 
Of my N dear friend's death with every luxury 
that surrounded her dwelling; to my prejudiced 
fanoy, she even exulted in it. I stood looking 
her in the faco while these thoughts troubled 
my mind. What my eyes may have spoken I 
oannot tell, but hers fell beneath them, and, 
With an uneasy smile, she turned to walk 
away. 

That moment Jessie came out to tho terrace, 
looking a little anxious. 

“Where is father?” she said; “mother is up 
and waiting for Mm!” 

I saw a faint smile quiver around the widow’s 
lips, bnf Bhe busied herself With some branches 
of ivy that had broken loose from the terrace 
wall, and did not seem to heed us. Just then 
the tramp of, horses sounded from the front of 
the house, and Jessie exolaiming with a little 
impatience, “Dear ine!” walked quickly to tho 
square balcony. I followed her, and saw Mr. 
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Lee standing at tho foot of the Bteps read; 
to mount. Ho was giving some orders to the 
groom, and seemed particularly anxious about 
the horso which Mrs. Dennison wqb to ride. 
Jessie’s face flushed, and a look of proud sur¬ 
prise come across it. Mr. Leo turned his head 
that way and called out, 

“Why, Jessie, whero is your habit? I never 
found you late before.” 

Jessie did not answer, but passed me descend¬ 
ing to tho terrace and down the flight of steps. 
She spoke to her father, looking back anxiously. 
After tho first words, he started and seemed 
token by surpriso. Even from the distance 1 
could see a flood of crimson rush to his fore¬ 
head. They both ascended tho steps together. 
Mr. Lee went to tho tower, and JeBsie ran up 
Btairs to put on her riding-dress. 

I went up to help her, but walked glowly, 
everything conspired to depress mo that morn¬ 
ing. It only required one serpent to destroy 
the perfect happiness of Eden. Our little para¬ 
dise seemed following after the same fashion, 
and yet no one could tell why. 

Jessie was buttoning her habit as I went in. 
She looked restless and hurt. 

“Aunt Matty,” Bhe said, “I have a great 
mind to give up this ride, tho thought of meet¬ 
ing that gentleman troubles mo. Look how my 
hands tremble.” 

Yes, the serpent was doing its work. Even 
our Bwcct, honest Jessie waB beginning to coTer 
up her true feelings under false issues. It was 
something nearer home than tho dread of an 
unwelcome offer that made her so nervous, for 
the first time since her remembranco her father 
had forgotten his wife. But for Jessie’s inter¬ 
position ho would have ridden away without 
inquiring after her. I recollected how he had 
blushed when reminded of this. 

Of course I could not speak of the true cause 
of this discontent, tho delicate reticence becom¬ 
ing to a daughter was too sacred for that; but 
I Baid quickly, “Yes, yes, darling, you must 
go. It is your duty.” 

She looked at me earnestly, then dropping 
her eyes, went on with her preparations. 

A second lime Mrs. Dennison came to her 
chamber. Our coldness the day before had left 
no impression on the materialism of her nature. 
Sparkling with cheerfulness, and brilliant with 
smiles, ahe swept in, bending her flexible whip 
into a ring, with both hands, and letting it free 
again with a prolonged snap. 

“ All ready? That’s right, my Lady Jess! The 
day is heavenly, and oiir cavaliers are coming 
up the road!” 
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“Thank heaven!” I heard Jessie whisper as i “Yes, indeed!” 
she drew on her gauntlets. { “And placed the half peach among them?” 

If she fancied that the coming of Mr. Bos- i “Was there any harm, Miss?” 
worth and his friend would release Mr. Lee, £ “The half peach—after an Oriental fashion?” 
»nd leave him at liberty to spend his morning > “Dear me, I hope there wasn’t any harm in 
with the invalid, she was disappointed in tho j the gardener’s letting mo have that one. It wus 
result, though not in the fact; for just as tho jj the first I have seen this year, so I couldn’t give 
party were mounting, he appeared on tho ter* £ up more than I did; hut it was the biggest half 
race, and, descending the steps, joined them j that I saved for tho mistress.” 
whip in hand. I watched all these movements, i Nothing could be more natural than her dawn- 
keenly—why, it would have been impossible j ing contrition, nothing more satisfactory than 
for me to oxplain even to my own judgment; 5 the solution she hud given of a subject that had 
but Bhadows tormented me at this time, and nil ij kept mo awake half the night. What a fool I 


my senses were on the alert. Mr. Leo rode by 
hia daughter, leaving his guest to the other 
gentlemen, between whom she rode triumph¬ 
antly, as Queen Elizabeth may have entered 
Kenilworth, flirting royally with her hand- 
eomest subjects. Jessie and her father seemed 
to be conversing quietly, as I had seen them a 
hundred times riding down that road. 

After the party wa 3 out of sight, I went into 
Mrs. Dennison’s room to see that the maid had 
performed her duty, as was my custom; for I 
had assumed these light cares in the household, 
and loved them from the fact that, at least, an 
idea of usefulness was attached to my residence 
in the house. 

Everything seemed in order. Cora, the mu¬ 
latto girl, was busily arranging tho dress her 
mistress had just taken off. Ear-rings and a 
brooch of blue lava wero lying on the toilet, 
and the pretty cap, with its streamers of black 
velvet and azure ribbon, hung upon one of the 
supports of the dressing-table as sho had left 
them. 

I looked for the basket of moss rose-buds, 
but it was gone; Borne buds were opening in 
one of the toilet glasses, but that was all. Why 
had the widow Dennison taken such pains to put 
the basket out of sight? 

“What have you done with the basket?” I in¬ 
quired very quietly of tho girl. “If you wet 
the moss again, wo can fill it with fresh flowers.” 

“What basket, Miss?” inquired the girl, lift¬ 
ing her black eyes innocently to my faco. 

“The basket you brought in here, last 
evening.” 

“Oh, that!” she continued, dropping her 
eye*, “I’ve made so many of them things that 
mistress doesn’t seem to caro for ’em any 
more!” 

“You—you make them?” 

“Yes, indeed! Is there any harm, Miss?” 
ahe said, lifting her eyes again with a look of 
the moat genuine earnestness. 

“And you arranged those buds in the moss?” 


had been! Was I in fact becoming fanciful and 
old maidish—ready to fiud error in shadows, 
and crimes in everything? Heaven forbid that 
anything bo unwomanly and indclicato as this 
should como upon me. Was it possible that 1, 
in the waning freshness of my life, had begun 
to envy brighter and handsomer women* the 
homage duo to their attraction, and had thus 
become suspicious? Tho very idea humiliated 
mo; I felt abashed before that mulatto girl, who 
sat so demurely smoothing the folds of her 
mistress’ breakfast dress across ber lop. It 
seemed as if sho must have some knowledge of 
tho moan thoughts that had brought mo there. 
How artful and indirect m 3 ’ conduct had been! 
In my heart I had rather plumed myself on the 
adroit way in which my questions had been put 
regarding that annoying basket. Now I was 
heartily ashamed of it all, and Btolc out of tho 
room bitterly discomfited. In shutting tho 
door, I glanced back: the girl was looking up 
from her work. Tho demure expression had 
left her face, the black eyes flashed and danced 
as they followed me; but the moment my look 
met hers, all this passed away bo completely, 
that m 3 * very senses wero confused, and all tho 
doubt3 that I had put aside came crowding back 
upon me. 

I went up to Mrs. Lee’s room. She was rest¬ 
ing on the lounge, Bound asleep; but her face 
seemed cold ob well as pale. There was a 
strange look about it, as if all tho vitality was 
stricken out. Yet sho breathed evenly, and 
though I made some noise in entering, it did not 
disturb her in the least. I sat down on a low 
: chair by tho side of her couch, for Jessie had 
desired me to sit by her during all tho time I 
could command. Thus I was placed close to 
the gcntlo sleeper. Tho deathly stillness in 
which she lay troubled me, it Bcemed too pro¬ 
found for good. One little hand fell over the 
couch. I took it in my own, and passed my 
other hand softly over it. Strange enough, she 
did not move, but began to murmur in he$ 
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sleep, while a cold, troubled cloud contracted 
her forehead. 

“Ah! now I con see everything—everything; 
they are cantering by the old mill. I haven't 
seen it before in years. How beautifully the 
shadows fall from the hill, the waves are tipped 
with silver, the trees rustle pleasantly! No 
wonder they draw up to look at the mill, it 
always was a picturesque object!" 

She was following the equestrians in her 
dreams—those strange dreams that seemed to 
drink up all the color and warmth from her 
body. According to the best calculation I could 
make, the party would have reached the old 
mill about tliia time. It stood under the curve 
of the precipitous banks, a mile or two up the 
river, and Mr. Lee had spoken of riding that 
way at breakfast. Thus it seemed more than 
probable that the party was exactly ns she fan- 
oied it. Mr. Lee had doubtless informed her 
what route he would take, and so her imagina¬ 
tion followed him while her frail form slumbered. 

She stirred uneasily on her pillow, drew her 
black eyebrows together, and spoke again, 

“Why does he leave my Jessie? Sho don’t 
want to be left with that young man—and he, 
poor fellow! how ho is frightened! What is 
that he is saying? Wants to marry my Jessie! 
Alas! how the heart shrinks in her bosom! 
My poor child! ho should not distress you so! 
And yet It is an honest heart he offers—full of 
warmth, full of goodness! Can’t you under¬ 
stand that, my darling?" 

After this speech she lay quiet a few minutes, 
and then spoke liko one who had been examining 
something that puzzled her. 

“Jessie, Jessio! what is this? Why does 
your heart stand still while ha speaks to her? 
It troubles me, darling. I am your mother, and 


£ state, the result of disease, or the offspring of 
§ a badly balanced organization, and this thought 
^ horrified me; there was something of the super- 
> natural in it that filled my soul with awe. Bj 
\ the contraction of her pale forehead I saw that 
\ there was some distress in the head; so, lifting 

I > my hand, I passed it across her brow, hoping to 

? soothe away the pain. Certainly, the face be¬ 
came calm, a Braile Btole across the lips, and 
, after a moment her eyes looking vaguely around, 
Us a child awakes from its sleep, 
j» “I have been nsleop," sho said, pleasantly, 
i; “sound asleep. When did you come in?" 

1 “Only a short time since." 

$ “And you have been sitting here while I 
j slept?" 

^ “Yos; after a restless night, I fancied & 
£ quiet sloep would do you no harm." 

$ “Harm? It has given mo strength.” 

£ “Do you think so?" 

I She smiled. 

5 “Have you been dreaming again?” I in- 
quired, a little anxiously. 

S “Dreaming? No, my Bleep was profound, 
^perfect rest. But where is Jessie? She sat 
£ where you are when I foil off." 

^ “Indeed!" 

| “Yes, I remember—her left band held mine, 

\ with her right she was soothing the pain from 
) my forehead." 

• “That was sometimo ago; sho has gone out 
• to ride since, and I am quite sure Mr. Leo came 
; up here after sho left you," I said. 

• “lam glad of it,” sho answered, gently. “He 
: was rather late, this morning, I remember think¬ 
ing; but Jessie would not own it. So he come 
up, and I did not hear him. Miss Hyde, this is 

the first time in my whole life that his lightest 
footstep failed to wnko me—what can it mean?” 


this thing troubles me more than you can guess, j “Yes," broko in Mrs. Lee’s little maid, who 


You have driven one away—he retreats to the 5 had been hanging around the door, unheeded; 


rear, heart-broken. That other one comes up. ^ for we had nil become so used to her presence 
Who i 3 be? whnt is ho? Ask her, for she is $ in that room, that it was no more heeded than 
watching him, and her loaded heart follows s that of the canary-bird in its cage on tho bal- 
after, though he, my husband, is by her Bide.” 5 cony—“yes, ma’am, Mr. Leo came up with hii 
Hero she dropped into silence again, only ^ spurs on, and his whip all ready, just like* 
breaking it by faint moans, and a single ojacu- % trooper, clang, clang, clang. I thought the noise 
1st ion, “Oh, not that! not that!" $ would make you jump out of the window in 

Her face grew so painfully wan, and sho gavo i that white, loose gown, just like an angel with 
evidence of so much inward anguish, that I wns j its wings spread, but law! there you were, 
constrained to nrouso her. My voice made no 1 ma’am, snoozing away right in his faco, andhfi 
impression, and tho clasp of my hand only •? making up his mind, with the whip in his hand, 


threw her into a more deathly slumber. I began ;* whether to kiss you good-by or net.” 
t« comprehend her state. I had heard of deep 5 “And did he?" inquired the lady, with a faint 
trances, when the soul seems released from the s flush of the cheek. 

body, or is gifted with something like prophecy. ^ ' “No, ma’am; I suppose he was afraid of 
I knew, or believed, that this was an unhealthy ' scaring you out of that nice sloep. He onlj 
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looked at-you sort of earnestly, and went off \ hangings, when faded from their first splendor, 
trying to walk on tip-toe; but mercy! didn’t j bIio managed to revive into almost pristine 
them boots creak?” \ brightness. She would cut out the freshest 

“X thought not,” murmured the lady, with \ medallions from our old carpet and make it 
infinite tenderness in her voice; “I muBt have \ bloom out anow under her own feet. Then 
been dead if that failed to arouse me.” j she had pretty nick-nacks and keepsakes scat- 

“Lor, Mrs. Lee,” continued the maid, spread- j tered about which made her little nook quite 
higher flail-like arms in illustration, “I wish ja boudoir—indeed almost the prettiest one in 
you could have Been that new widder woman j: the family. Mrs. Lee was rather proud of her 
when them two gentlemen helped her onto the > unique handmaiden’s retreat, it gratified her 
horse. Didn’t her dress swell out—and didn’t * own exquisite sense of the beautiful; and, as 
she keep Mr. Law r ence a tinkering away at her \ the room opened into her own, it was but a 
stirrups, with one foot in his hand, till it made i continuation of the refinements that surrounded 
me sick looking on. Awful ’cute lady that is, < her. 

Miw Hyde; you ain’t no match for her, no $ In her dress, too, Lottie was more original 
how!” i than half the old pictures one Bees offered for 

I really think that witch of a girl was gifted S sale. Jessie’s cast off drosses were remodeled 
with something almost Hko second sight. I j by her nimble fingers into a variety of garmonts 
never had a secret tasto or dislike that she did j really marvelous. Indeed, Lottie was generally 
not understand it at once, and drag it out in j the most perfectly costumed person in our 
some blundering way before the whole world. S household. No one felt disposed to check this 
“What makes you think so, Lottie?” I in- 'exuberant tasto in the strange girl: it pleased 
qoired, a little annoyed. I the invalid, and that was reason enough for 

“Becauso you’re straightforward right out \ anything in our family, 
tod flat-footed honest; and she—oh, my!” $ “Yes, I say it again,” persisted the strange 

“What makes you say, oh, my! Lottie?” $ little creaturo, folding her arms and sotting her 
“Nothing, Miss Hyde; only I've got eyes, and \ head on one side, “widders are monstrous smart, 
can see right through a mill-stone, especially > up to a’most anything. I’ve often wished that 
when there’s a hole in the middle. Perhaps you j I’d been born a widder with both eye teeth cut 
can’t, then agin perhaps you can; I don’t dis- j as theirs always is—are I meant. Lor! Miss 
pute anything; only, ns I said before, that wid- ! Hyde, you ain’t a circumstance, just leave thi« 
der woman is too’cuto for such a mealy-mouthed t one to me.” 

Udy as you are. My!—wouldn’t she ride over l “Lottie, Lottie,” said Mrs. Lee, shaking her 
you handsome!” shend, “you speak too loud and look bold, that 

Wo spoiled that girl. She was neither servant, 1 style isn’t becoming. Besides, tho guests in a 
companion, or protegee, and yet partook of the ' house must always be honored, never made sub- 
position which three such persons might have Jjccts of criticism: in short, my good child, we 
occupied in the family. She waited upon every $ are spoiling you.” 

one with the faithfulness of a hound and the speed | Lottie withered into penitence with tho first 
of a lapwing, seemed to be always in the kitchen, Swords of this reproof. 'When it was ended, a 


constantly flitting through tho parlor, yet never $ 
beyond tho sound of her mistress’ voice. She | 
belonged everywhere and no where in tho house- 5 
bold. She had defined her position out of the \ 
kitchen entirely by refusing to sit down at tho \ 
table Ihcro, whatever tho temptation was; always j 
carrying off tho tray into her own little room, \ 
•fler the mistress was served, and taking her j; 
meals in solitary grandeur from frosted silver | 
*nd china, so delicate that you could see a \ 
■badow through it. Nay, she effected great ele- \ 
gance in this little room, which was a sort of jj 
celcct hospital for all the old finery in tho house- ; 
bold. Lace curtains, condemned as too much : 


deep flush settled around her eyes, as if tear* 
were suppressed with difficulty. 

“Spoiling me! not with kindness, I should 
die without that,” slio said, half-sitting down 
on tho ottoman, half-kneeling by’ tho couch, “I 
won’t speak another word against that—that 
lady. There, I’ve got it out, say that you are 
not angry with mo.” 

“Angry! no, my child. Only bo careful not to 
say harsh things of any one, it is a bad habit.” 

“I am sorry!” 

“Well, well!” 

“Very sorry!” 

“There, there, child; it is not so very terri- 


»orn for the parlor windows, after passing 
through her adroit hands, appeared at tho case¬ 
ment of her little room transparent as now; silk 


: ble!” 

f “I’ll never call the lady a widder again. 
: Never!” 
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Mrs. Lee smiled and sent her into the next 
room. She seemed troubled after the girl went 
out; for certainly tears had glittered in Lottie’s 
eyes, a thing I had never witnessed before. 

“Go in. Miss Hyde, and comfort her, poor 
thing 1 It was cruel to reprove her so harshly: 
but my temper is getting ungovernable.” 

It was almost amusing to hear that gentle 
oreature condemn herself with so little reason; 
but she would not be convinced that something 
of the spirit of a Nero had not been manifest in 
that mild reprimand; so I went into Lottie’s 
room, much better disposed to give her a second 
lcsBon, than to console her for the first. Miss 
Lottie had curled herself up in the window seat, 
with both hands clasped around her knees, and 
her face buried upon them. 

“Lottie,” I said, going up to her, “what are 
you huddled up in that place for? Is there 
nothing that you eon find to do more profitable 
than pouting?” 

“I'm not pouting, Miss Hyde,” she said; 
“only grinding my teeth in peace and comfort. 
Why can’t you let me alone, I should like to 
know?” ^ 

“What folly 1 Do get down and act like a 
sensible creature.” 

“Well,” she said, throwing herself off the 
window seat with a demi-summerset, which 
landed her in the middlo of the room, “here I 
ami what’s wanted?” 

It was rather difficult for me to say just that 
instant, having only a charge of consolation on 
hand. 

“Well,” she added, “what have I done to 
you, Miss Hydo, that I can’t bo allowed to sit 
still in my own room?” 

“Nothing, Lottie; I was only afraid that you 
might be fretting.” 

Her eyes instantly filled with tears, which 
she dashed aside with her hand. 

“So I was: what’s tho uso of denying it? 
She never said a cross word to mo before, and 
wouldn’t now but for that Mrs. Babylon; I hate 
that widder, I want to stamp her down under 
my feet. It makes mo grit my teeth when she 
comes sailing out into the garden, and looks up 
to Mrs. Lee’s wjndow just liko a dog hankering 
after a hone.” 

“Why, how can you feel so bitterly, Lottie, 
about a person you never spoke to in your 
life?” I said, shocked and surprised by her 
vehemence. 

“.Didn’t I, though? How ’cute people can he 
with their eyes shut! Well, I fancy that widder 
and I are slightly acquainted—better than she 
think b for.” 


“Why, how can that be possible, you ue 
always ia Mrs. Lee’s room?” 

“Generally, generally—not always. Ther* 
is hours in the morning before she gels up- 
hours in the evening, aftor she goes to bed, 
when I break out and do a littlo exploring 
about tho premises. This morning I was in 
Mrs. Babylon’s room before any of you Hen 
up.” 

“IndeedI How did that happen?” 

“That sneaking mulatto girl came to Ibi 
chamber door as I was passing and beckoned 
me to come in.” 

“And you went?” 

“Me! Why not? If a girl never Emsnti&tn 
around, how is she to find out what’s going on! 
Besides, I wanted to know just how Babylon 
looked in her own room; so, being invited, I 
went in.” 

“But what did she want of you?” 

“Don’t know. Something besides doing i 
braid up in eleven strands, I surmise, but tbit 
was what sho made believe it was about—jun 
as if that mulatto crcaturo didn’t understand 
that much of her business. I did it though 
meek as Moses; such hair! a yard long in the 
shortest part. It was worth while trying a hand 
at it; but, after all, it seemed like braiding cop¬ 
per-heads and rattlesnakes! I hate to touch 
anybody’s hair if I don’t like ’em; it makes at 
shiver all over.” 

“But why don’t you like Mrs. Dennison!” 

“Why—because I don’t; and because you 
don’t cither.” 

I could not help smiling, and yet was b»lf 
angry with tho girl. She shook her head 
gravely and went on, 

“It wasn’t the hair, Miss Hyde, that copper* 
colored girl knew moro than I did about it, 
often as I’ve braided for Miss Jessie.” 

“Then what did Bho want?” 

“I’ve found out—never yon fear.” 

“Well!” 

“Can’t tell anything about it. It’s like i 
patch-work quilt in my mind, the pieces ill 
sorted, but not laid together, the colors will 
get Bhip-shape by-and-by, and then I’ll answer 
everything. She wants me to come into V 1 
room every morning, and I’m going.” 

“What, when you dislike her so much?" 

“Yes, in spito of that, and fifty ti mcB 41 
much. I’m going to do op Mrs. Babylon’s h»k 
for her.” 

“Well, well, I am glad you are not heirt- 
broken about Mrs. Lee’s mild rebuke.” 

“ Heart-broken I I’d die rather than have • 
real cross word from her; for 1 tell you, ilk* 
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Hyde, if ever there was an angel with a morn¬ 
ing-dress and slippers on as a general thing, 
that angel is tho lady in yonder. Miss Jcssio 
i 3 considerable, and you sometimes come almost 
up to the mark, but you can’t hold a candle to 
her; neither one of you.” 

It was of no uso reproving or questioning 
Lottie, she was in reality the most independent 
person in the house, so I went away rather 
wnnsed by my efforts at consolation. 

Earlier than I expected the riding party came 
back. Everybody seemed a little out of sorts. 
Jessie was pale and looked harassed. Young 
Bosworth rode by her side, but it was with the 
appearance of a man returning from a funeral. 
He lifted Jessie from tho saddle. She reached 
forth*her hand before ascending the steps, and 
Kerned to be speaking earnestly. I saw him 
wring the hand with unusual energy and spring 
to his saddle again. As he was turning his 
horse, Mrs. Dennison rode up with Lawrence 


, surprise him very much; but unlike as this was 
i. to her usual manner, it did not astonish me. 
\ Tho dear girl’s face was toward me, and I saw 
\ that it was flushed with tears. Bosworth had 
£ offered himself and been refused, poor fellow 1 
^ I was sure of that. 

£ Mrs. Dennison laughed till her clear voico 
i rang far out among the flowers as she witnessed 
Lawrence’s discomfiture. Ho colored a little 
angrily and would have passed her on tho steps, 
t but sho took his arm with exquisito coolness, 
• and smilingly forced him into the house. 

; “Babylon’s got two strings to her bow— 
: smart 1” 

| This strange speech was uttered at my elbow. 

■ I looked round and saw Lottie close to me. 

“Better go up stairs,” she said, pointing ovor 
; her shoulder, “sho wouldn’t let mo help her; 

■ you must.” 

Mrs. Dennison entered tho upper hall. Her 
eyes sparkled, her lips curved triumphantly. 


and Mr. Lee. For a voice so musical hers was 
ntber loud, so I could distinctly hear her call 
out, 

“Remember, Mr. Bosworth, your engagement 
for this evening; don’t hope to be excused.” 

Bosworth bowed and rode slowly away; but 
Lawrence sprang from his horse and ran up the 
ileps after Jessie, leaving Mr. Lee to help the 
other lady from her saddle. 

Jessie heard him coming, and fairly ran into 
tho house, a piece of rudeness that seemed to 


She had carried away her captive and exulted 
over him with charming playfulness, which he 
answered in a low, impressive voice. 

I went up stairs leaving them together: Jessie 
stood in the upper passage leaning against the 
banister. She was palo as death, and her lips 
quivered like those of a wronged child; but tho 
moment she savr me the proud air natural to 
her returned, and sho moved toward her room 
waving me back. 

(to dk continued.) 
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